qanliness 


eC 
brings 


rlappiness 


and 


Good Cheer 





A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 
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Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor or Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you could 
glance into its 530 pages without becoming absorbed in it. 
Whether you own a Victrola or not, this is the kind of 

book you will find yourself browsing through just for the 
pleasure it gives you. And if you are a music-lover, 
this Victor Record Catalog will increase your knowl- 
edge and appreciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with bio- 
graphical sketches and has a complete Red Seal 
section devoted to the greatest artists of all the 

world who make Victrola Records. 
There are also portraits and short biographies 
of the great composers, and a pronunciation table 
of the names of artists, composers and operas. 
In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog 
gives brief stories of the opera, shows illustrations of 
various scenes, indicates under the title of each opera the dif- 


ferent acts and scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact 
order they are sung or played in the opera. 





Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest 
catalog of music in all the world. There is a copy for you at 


NG M ASTERS 1/0) (@ sae any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


* , <a Victor Talkin? Machine Co.,Camden,N.J. 


Vy, ane 
’ <F “Ter quality alwe’ 1s look 1% “ -* aos : 
S'S of , ‘the v, Master's Voice Risse OZ A 
















Victor Talking Mac 
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Times have changed 
since Shakespeare 


HAKESPEARE thought of all the world as a stage. 
pictures have made that thought a fact 





Motion 


When the olden plays were first put on at that queer little 
cockpit in London, called the Globe Theatre, the audience had to 
imagine suitable settings to the action of the drama. 


How the old playwrights would have been amazed and delighted 
by Paramount Artcraft Pictures, in which are supplied all the 
living realities of romance—scenery, climatic conditions, tall forests, 
salty oceans, and the very flesh and blood of men and women! 

“The play’s the thing” still, but think what has happened to 
the motion picture theatre also, the comfort of the audience, the 
luxury of the presentation! 


Hardly a community anywhere that lacks a theatre worthy to 
show Paramount Artcraft Pictures. 


Hardly a community anywhere that does not know enough to 
demand them. 


Watch the theatres’ announcements and know before you pay 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION l 
» ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE LLASKY Ces ~~ CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General 














Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 
Released to December 1st 


Billie Burke “SADIE LOVE” 
Irene Castle “THE INVISIBLE BOND" 
Marguerite Clark iz “LUCK IN PAWN” 
Ethel Clayton sx ‘“‘A SPORTING CHANCE" 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
*““MALE AND FEMALE” 
Elsie Ferguson 71 “COUNTERFEIT” 
Dorothy Gish 7 *““TURNING THE TABLES” 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
“SCARLET DAYS" 
*““WAGON TRACKS" 
“THE GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin ‘7 *‘HIS OFFICIAL FIANCEE’ 
Wallace Reid ¢ “THE LOTTERY MAN’ 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“THE LIFE LINE" 
George Loane Tucker's Production 
““*THE MIRACLE MAN" 
“IN MIZZOURA" 


* Wm. S. Hart i 
Houdini ¢7 


Robert Warwick // 
Bryant Washburn /7 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
“The Teeth of the Tiger” With a Star Cast 
“The Miracle of Love” 
A Cosmopolitan Preduction 


* Supervision Thomas H, Ince 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett é 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN LFARNS" 
Dorothy Dalton ¢; **L’ APACHE” 
Douglas MacLean & Doris May :): 
**23'¢ Hours’ LEAVE” 


Charles Ray ¢ “CROOKED STRAIGHT" 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 


ach Month 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 

‘ Z i r< hi 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 

One Fach Month 
Paramount-De Haven Comedies 

One Each JM 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine isst i y 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 


Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 


ach 
Paramount-Burlingham Adventure Pictures 


Paramount-Briggs Comedies ne each week 
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Pictures Reviewed 

in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 











Save this magazine——refer to the criticisms be- 
fore you pick out your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 71 
Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ 


BE oc cccwesc Ince-Paramount 
Page 72 
In Old Kentucky...... First National 
Everywoman ......:0.00.. Artcraft 
Please Get Married .......... Metro 
Page 73 
The Mystery of the Yellow Room 

fovea eS aA ew hibees craree ae Realart 
Strictly Confidential........ Goldwyn 
Page 115 
Almost a Husband......... Goldwyn 
The Lottery Man......:. Paramount 
Stepping Out........ Ince-Paramount 
Back to God’s Country.First National 
The Country Cousin........ Selznick 
The Glorious Lady.......... Selznick 
Page 116 
et err Selznick 
Cassidy of the Air Lanes. . Universal 
Flame of the Desert........ Goldwyn 
The Vengeance of Durand. Vitagraph 
The Trembling Hour...... Universal 
A Scream in the Night........ Select 
Ue WE aiid odes aGs bse Vitagraph 
ee eee Fox 
8 eae Fox 


Page 117 


Impossible Catherine........ Pearson 
Why Smith Left Home. ..Paramount 
SS eee Paramount 
Pate and Warmer... :......0 Metro 
errr Paramount 
His Official Fiancee...... Paramount 
Ne Ince-Paramount 
Page 118 

Ss 5 stcsec ceed Paramount 
Turning the Tables....... Paramount 
It Pays to Advertise..... Paramount 


Dangerous Waters. ...Robertson-Cole 


Copyright, 1919, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Mother of the Sub-Deb Delight Evans 74 7 Sonee an 
Mary Roberts Rinehart—Parent of Bab—and Three Real Sons. really made. They 
The Story of Rosie and Jimmie Smith Gene Copeland 76 
Two of Mr Griffith’s Right-Hands. - po not made by 
The Indifferent Lover Drawing by J. Carl Mueller 78 advertising, by 
What Do You Think of These Husbands? (Ph hs) 79 a 
at ou i hink o ese Husbands: otographs : 
They Teach Other Men to Make Love to Their Ee — nor by accident. 
The Master of the Show ~ 80 Be sure to get the 
George Loane Tucker, Maker of “The Miracle Man.” Februar issue of 
The New Family Album (Illustration) 82 y 
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“Hey, Little Boy! What’s Your Name?” 83 real answer. It is 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
ata 
Fair Price 


Month 


Attra a Pays 
for 


Latest and Finest New Oliver 


A year and a half to pay! Only $3a month. Payments so small as to average only 
about ten cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You may now order direct 


J from the Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$43 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 






















you o on the famous such a vast number of traveling salesmen a 
A full saving to f $43 the f h t f t ] lesmen and 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. so. many expensive branch houses. We were 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. sales methods. As a result, $57 now buys the 
A We found that it was unnecessary to have identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 
I ry It k ree—Send No Money 
Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all send it back at our expense. If you do 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. regardless of price, and want to keep 
Decide for yourself whether you want to it, take a year and a half to pay at 
buy or not. the easy rate of only $3a month. 
' : THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY ’ 
n y e oupon e 1471 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship 4" a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
keep it will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month, The 
No pre-payment required. This is a real free trial offer. All at title to remain in you until fully paid for, 
our expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the Ee er Re hes ge WT 
Oliver for free trial. If you should wish further information before This does not place me under any obligation to buy. ' If I choose 
requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books men- ee * will ship it back at your expense at the end 
tioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. Do not send a machine until T order it. Mail me your book 
id ‘he High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the 
Canadian Price, $72 Reme dy,’ * your de luxe catalog and further information. 
: The Oliver Typewriter Company RN Salto alo sai Bena ald yok Ade kb otha eh ein ee ae ee 
° ° ° Str 0 ER re ee ere nn een 
1471 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. “eta ae 
Pnci+ tb ckssacesusstess aed wee ee 


169.02 
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What Would You Say in a 


=CD* 


-for the best love letters from a girl to her sweetheart. Any girl may 
enter the contest and but one letter will be allowed to each contestant. 


QUALIFICATIONS: — Sincerity-of Appeal —Construction of letter 
— Originality —Beauty of language used —Brevity— 











With these qualifications in mind, sit down and write your best. 


Tell us— 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY 
IN ALOVE LETTER? 


You merely write us a regular letter just as tho’ you were writing to 
your own sweetheart.Picture him or her in Your mind as you write and 
make your letter the best you ever penned. Judges willbe announced later 
andwill be chosen for their fitness to judge the merits of the qualifications 
as explained above. Sit down and write your letter today and mail it 





at once 

) ist Prize... ..-. +. + - 9150.00 

Send your letters to Lew Cody end Prize .........---:. 100.00 

care of Robertson-Cole, 1600 eee nhs ae et tit 
t ae “as .. oe ee eel ee 0.00 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY nal oo 

C | M x d The next five best letters will be awarded 

ontest closes March 3rd, 1920 vee al Seanad 








STARTING TO PLAY THEATERS JANUARY 1920 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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GASNIER 


presents 


CODY 


THE MAN OF A 


THOUSAND LOVES -/ 








ASK YOUR MANACER 


ROBERTSON-COLE SPECIAL 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Pathe 


Feature Photoplays 


reveal the Progress in Motion Picture Art, 
an Art which had its Origin with Pathe 














HE first motion picture feature, a 

scant two hundred feet in length, 
but truly picturizing a written story and 
enacted by experienced actors, was made 
by Charles Pathé over twenty years ago. 
Never before had a story been put into a 
motion picture ! 


The first comedy, the frst drama and the first 
of the longer pictures were all made by Pathé. 


More than fifteen years ago Pathé was repro- 

ducing in picture form the works of famous 

novelists and playwrights,—the very first com- Charles Pathe 
pany to see the necessity for giving to the 

public for its entertainment the best work of 

the best minds. 


Thus each step in the evolution of the well writ- 
ten, well directed and well acted feature of today 
was first taken by this great pioneer. And today, 
as yesterday, Pathé Photoplays present the best 
in authorship, direction, acting and production. 


Among the producers are Frank Keenan, 
Hobart Henley, Edgar Lewis, J. Stuart Black- 
ton, Albert Capellani, Leonce Perret, Edwin 
Carewe and Jesse D. Hampton. Man for 
man, measured by achievement, these producers 
have no superiors in the business. 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre when 
he will show Hobart Henley’s “The Gay Old 
Dog,” adapted from Edna Ferber’s story ; 
Blanche Sweet in “A Woman of Pleasure,” 
produced by Jesse D. Hampton and adapted 
from James Willard’s famous play; Albert 
Capellani’s “ The Right to Lie,” with Dolores 
Cassinelli; and J. Stuart Blackton’ s “ Dawn.” 
They are first presented this month. 








Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


For your entertainment’s sake seek the theatre with the Pathé Rooster its screen! 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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Yhe Daredevil of the world 


is seen as a motion picture star only in 


FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


“JSEFORE going into the motion pictures a 
Tom Mix belonged. to the famous Lexas 
Rangers - He has had actual battles with 
outlaws,and in his amazing acting for 
the screen he only lives over again 
what he has been through in life- 


Go to the theatres that show Lom Myx 
plays of which these are among the greatest 
“ROUGH RIDING ROMANCE” 
"THE SPEED MANIAC” 
“THE DAREDEVIL” 
“THE FEUD” 
“CHINATOWN” 


GomMix is one of the brilliant array 
of stars who appear only in 
FOX ENTERTAINMENLTS- 


WILLIAM FOX * 


President 6 
FOX FILM CORPORATION |» 


F 
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The Most Enthralling Picture Drama 
am that the Art has ever produced 


Stroheinrs 
; Wonder- Play, 
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LOVE-STORY as appealing as the most 

beautiful romance in your memory—an 
adventure story as gripping as any Serial 
thriller—a scenic marvel as wondrous as the 
most inspiring travel picture you’ve ever 
known. But most of all, a human drama 
whose people are real flesh-and-blood — 
whose faithful details are an eye-and-mind 
delight—whose story holds your heart a 
helpless prisoner until the last great moment 
comes and brings the glorious surprise that 
sends you away in a glow of happiness. See 
it without fail—" BLIND HUSBANDS”— 
the picture you'll never forget. 


UNIVERSAL-JEWEL 
PRODUCTION DE LUXE 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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See 


EUGENE 
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SELZNICK 


PICTURES 





Create 


Happy 
Hours 


At theatres where quality rules 


CULT 


HEY SAY “‘SELZ- 


NICK makes stars.’’ 


TILITEL LEI LU SLID TT) 


This is wrong. Selznick 
recognizes star talent and 
by intelligent advertising 
and brilliant produc- 
tions, 


establishes stars in 


the public favor to 
which they are entitled. 














ELAINE TAMMEDSTEIN 
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All Advertisements This Section Pays. ; Rate 
30cents have equal display and 85°° of the advertisers 30cents 
same good opportuni- using this section during 

per ‘ ties for big results. » the past year have re- per 
word F peated their copy. word 


FORMS FOR MARCH ISSUE CLOSE JANUARY FIRST 


HELP WANTED JEWELRY 


i c ' = : Ss. N NT SNSUS AND : saceiineeaiian ictal -atledaelas cade 
Seer eeee CT: Son MENT CENSUS AND | $200,000.00 GIVEN AWAY FREE, OUR BEAUTI- 

{ Railway Mall Positions now ‘ vfricion?. | iutly illustrated Jewelry Beok Leluxe for 1920, cost 
De $1 1009-31708 year. Commin education Bustte lent. +) 3 $2.00 a eopy will be sent free to 100,000 


mn iately : r list positions. Franklin stitute 






































M 04, Rochester, N. Y. people, = W marantee to save you more than 590 


Dept. | hur 35 years’ reputation and iron clad euarantee are 
. A DI TE TIVE EXCELLEN' OPPORTUNITY ; your rotection. Send today. Revers-Thurman & Co, 
rom pay: tr Writ Yr. Ludwig, 967 Westover | Jewelers Wholesale Supply Heus: Dept. 18, 5 &. 

r Mo. 


. Kansas City. Wahash, Chieago, 1, 


“ : ' POSITIONS ARI 1 SIR SBLE. ) 
pa, Ae YEARS 91300 t start. Let our expert. (Former @ovemme MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
y repar rou. J bool y attersor 
Se » School, Box 5024, Rochester, N. Y. VANUSCRIPTS 1YPEWRITTEN, CORRECTLY 


"WOMEN ro SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID To. | atransed and punetuated, — Neatness, promptmess,  Cri- 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing terion Service, West New York, New Jersey. 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack Dept. gamed o hia, Pa. eutieania malesiatel SCENARIOS, MANUSCR IPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
HANDICAPPED High School WANTED 5 BRIGHT, CAPARLE LADIES To | Marin te Sea. Ge eae ee 


training. trasel, demongraio wud sell deaicre. $35.00 wt | "= 
. © . $50.06 per week ti i ar paid. e 3 
You cannot attain business or social once. Gowodri h D ug a Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. | SCENARTOS — MANUSCR - TS SHORT STORLES 
; . _ professional typed for you te i producers ‘ 
agree a are barred _— RAILWAY TRAFFIC: INSPECTORS; $110.00. A publishers. Write Thomson J.i 
$i : 0 onth to start a: pen Tra f desired; Un ; 20, Ne rk. 
the leading eaaieinne, teaan meer Emited advancement. Ho age limit. ‘Three months’ | = 20: New Ton 
. — - _ => . “ home study. Situation arranged. Pr pare for per 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching manent position. Write for booklet M36 Standard MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
at ess ing I itute suf ’ ° . 
and college entrance. In fact, em- ONEX s12e 8200 MONTH. neCOMM EXPERT | .$25-00 PROFTP NIGHTLY, SMALL. CAPITAL 
ployers of practically all worth-while Dress Designers. Sample lessons free. Write immedi- | 52"! - No experience needed. Our machines af 


re A o - : se . > sed i endersed by government institutions. Catalog 

positions demand High School train- ately. Franklin Inst., Dept. M-66, Rochester, N.Y. | , \tlas Moving Pic ture ( onrmpauy, 438 Morton 

ing. You can’t hope to succeed in AGENTS AND SALESMEN ig-, Chicago. 

the face of - ae you $49 TO $109 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD OLD COINS WANTED 

can remove it, - 2 meri Sign Letters an u on windows. Big demand, 

School hel —_ Liberal offer ral agents, Metallic Letter Co., GENUINE OLD COIN AND LARGE 42 PAGE IL 
ool heip you. K N. ah 


431 < ‘ lark. Chi "ago. lusirated Coin Ca its. Just a ‘‘aet ae- 


























_ eld THE KE ADERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT quainted’’ Send r. WB. Max Mehl, Co 
FIT YOURSELF FOR A ha f » them, Y reach them Deaier, Mehl Bldg. Dept, P, Fort Worth, Texas. 


th th a hivel ! 


BIG FUTURE This Course, d section. 85 f the advertisers th OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS WANTED. WE BUY 
which has been past Gey cate snore ar have repeated. 3 nd sell over 3100,000.00 worth a year.» We pay cash 
papene by some of America’s leading pro- 2 — at for thousands of coins and bills. Many valuable coins 





once . > > > . : Sat , j ~ ? . 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make ' is i . B RAND Nb _ ; ggg J ag ll in | net ve Re a the es m . = ss 4 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, Satin on oy .. eyies colora and finest | MANIC BANK, Dert. 73, Furst Worth, Sexes. 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- ‘ik hose. ¥ os el) at less than store prices. 

jects given in a resident school and meets all Every prospect. Write for samples. Thoma PATENTS 

vequirements of a High School training. Hosie o. 32 orth St., Dayton. Ohio. 

From the first lesson to the last you are PATENTS. WRITE. FOR FREE ILL STRATED 

carefully examined and coached. FOR SALE—DOGS guide book “How to Obtain a Patent.” Send Model 
or sketel: for opinion of patentable nature free, Highest 

USE SPARE Time ONLY FOR SALI \IREDAL ~ Priv. FINEST SP ECTES, References, Prompt Attention. Ke asonable rerms. 

Unusually intelligent, ¢ ster Williamson, A Ir i s © 763 Ninth ; 


rgos ® Victor J. Evans & Co.. , Washington. 1). C. 
Most people idle away jifty hours a week. For amateurs; Monologs, Recita- Comics. ts een, ree 

Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaude- zine Ilustrating, Pastel 

wasted hours for study and you can remove ville Jokes and Sketches; ideas Crayon Portraits and Fash- 


ions. By Mail o ri 
your present handicap within two years. You for all kinds of entertainments. > Classes. Write for a 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, : a oe Successful at students. 
ou will gain will well repay the time spent DRAMATIC PI PUBLISHING co., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 12AFlatiron Bldg. New York 


study. 


YOU RUN NO Tn‘35%100<Wée There isa big "5 
ae wow IN o A PROFESSIONAL Short Stor “per demand for short 
s j s and feature ar ” 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
My Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed At in 1891 


But now, after over twenty-five years of steady 
growth, I have far more students than were 
ever before taught by one man. I make them 


skilled players of the piano or organ in guarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of my 
method, this may seem a pretty bold statement. But 

I will gladly convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in any part of 
the world. There isn’t a state in the Union that 
doesn’t contain a score or more skilled players of 
the piano or organ who obtained their evfire train- 
ing from me dy mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64-page free book- 
et, “How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard—\learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. ‘This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘old school,’’ who still 
think that learning piano is solely a problem 
of ‘‘ finger gymnastics.’’ When you do go 
to the keyboard, you accomplish fwce as 
much, because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help—many of 
which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for gener- 
ations. By its use transposition—usually a “‘nightmare’”’ 
to students—becomes easy and fascinating. With my 
fifth lesson I introduce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand- 
operated moving picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of my hands at 
the keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY~—which cannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models before you during every 
minute of practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained on/y from me and there is 
nothing else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio PA, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Sehneider, Exhibited 
ut the St. Louis Exposition, 


Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly and 
easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if 
you were studying by the oral method 
—yet my lessons cost you only 43 
cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying is 
far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distin- 
guished musicians who. would not 
recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied with- 
out extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost 
or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 


How To 


Learn 





iF REE BOOK COUPON 


~ QUINN CONSE RVATORY, Studio PA 
ocial Union Bldg., Boston, Mass 


Pies? send me, without cos t or obligation, your 
free boos, t. ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ,” and 
full particu of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Otver, 
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NERVE EXHAUSTIO 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


How We Become 
Shell- Shocked in 
Every-Day Life 


Lecturer and Author of numerous .books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


HERE is but one malady more ter- 

I rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and that 

is its kin, Insanity. Only those who 
have passed through a siege of Nerve Ex- 
haustion can understand the true meaning 
of this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him deeper, 
he is afraid he will not die; so great is his 
mental torture. He becomes panic-stricken 
and irresolute. A _ sickening sensation of 
weakness and helplessness overcomes him. 
He becomes obsessed with the thought of 
self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the sup. 
ply of Nerv- Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over 
work, worry, excitement or grief, or if we 
subject the muscular system to excessive 
strain, we consume more Nerve Force than 
the organs produce, and the natural result 
must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied by 
unmistakable symptoms, which, unfortunate- 
ly, cannot readily be recognized. The average 
person thinks that when his hands do not 
tremble and his muscles do not twitch, he 
cannot possibly be nervous. This is a dan- 
gerous assumption, for people with- hands 
as solid as a rock and who appear to be 
in perfect health may be dangerously near 
Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex 
haustion is the derangement of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organ (see diagram). 
In other words, the vital organs become 
sluggish because of insufficient supply of 
Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a 
cycle of weaknesses and disturbances in 
digestion, constipation, poor blood circula- 
tion and general muscular lassitude usually 
being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years 
studied the health problem from _ every 
angle. My investigations and deductions 
always brought me back to the immutable 
truth that Nerve Derangement and Nerve 
Weakness is the basic cause of nearly every 
bodily ailment, pain or disorder. I agree 
with the noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, M. D., the au- 
thor of numerous works on the subject, 
who says: “It is my belief that the great- 
est single factor in the maintenance of 
health is that the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail 
the nervous system is, and how sensitive it 
is to strain, especially mental and emotional 
strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, does not 
injure the nerve fibres in themselves. The 
effect is entirely mental. Thousands lost 
their reason thereby, over 135 cases from 
New York alone being in asylums for the 
insane. Many more thousands became 
nervous wrecks. The strongest men be- 
came paralyzed so that they could not 
stand, eat or even speak. One-third of all 
the hospital cases were “nerve cases,” all 
due to excessive strain of the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. 
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The mile-a-minute life of today, with its 
worry, hurry, grief and mental tension is 
exactly the same as Shell Shock, except that 
the shock is less forcible, but more pro- 
longed, and in the end just as disastrous. 
Our crowded insane asylums bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. Nine people 
out of ten you meet have “frazzled nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You 
are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest 
your food and you have pains here and 
there. You are told you are “run down” 
and need a rest. Or the doctor may give 
you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. 
It is like making a tired horse run by tow- 
ing him behind an automobile. 


—Fyes— Nose 
——FEars 


——Throat 


—— Bron hials 


——Chest Breathing 


= ——Heart 


——Diaphragm 


——Stom ach 
SOLAR PLEXUS 
(Liver 
— Intestines 


——Kidneys 


——Bladder 


——Pelvic Organs 


The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by the 

Nervous System, and how the Solar Plexus, commonly 

known as the Abdominal Brain,is the Great Central 
Station for the distribution of Nerve Force. 


Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts under- 
standingly. I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches how to pro- 
tect the nerves from every day Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves; how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other means. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents. Bound in 
cloth, 50 cents. Remit in coin or stamps. 
See address at the bottom of page. If the 
book does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, your money will be refunded, plus 
your outlay of postage. 

The book “Nerve Force” solves the prob- 
lem for you and will enable you to diagnose 
your troubles understandingly. The facts 
presented will prove a revelation to you, 
and the advice given will be of incalculable 
value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 


life worth living, for to be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative it 
is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves, and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein: 

“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“T have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to re- 
store my nerves to normal. Your little book 
has done more for me than all other meth- 
ods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had _ heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on re 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nerv- 
ous collapse, such as I had three years ago. 
I now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 


The “FLU” Coming Again 

A warning has been sent forth by the 
Board of Health of various cities that the 
Spanish Influenza will break out again this 
winter. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, the Health 
Commissioner of New York, is especially 
emphatic in this warning. 

The “Flu” killed more than twice as 
many people during the few months that it 
raged than were killed in the war during 
the entire four years, and those who re- 
covered from the disease were left seriously 
weakened in constitutional power. Over 
6,000,000 died of the “Flu” in India alone. 

The real cause of the “Flu” is not known. 
We know that it is a disease involving the 
respiratory tracts, therefore, by making 
these tracts healthier through breathing 
deeply, a great step will be made toward 
immunity. The proper method of breath- 
ing is described by diagrams in the book 
“Nerve Force.” 

Clothing the body scientifically is another 
important factor in the prevention of the 
“Flu.” This subject and other important 
points are clearly and exhaustively dis- 
cussed in a special 16 page booklet I have 
written on the Prevention of Colds. I shall 
agree to send a copy of this booklet free to 
purchasers of the book “Nerve Force,” men- 
tioned above. Address: 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 


Studio 55, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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MAN visits the mart of commerce 

daily, to gamble with chance, 
and to battle with his own kind in 
the struzgle for power and wealth, 
to buy .... Beauty. 
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YJOmMeENn of Fashionable Society 

vie with each other in a strug- 
Ble just as keen, to win position, to 
make a successful marriage, by sel- 
ling.... Beauty. 

















Bu many are those who fail, and 

many who find that their tri- 
umphs are as dead sea fruit, that 
there is only bitternsss in the mer- 
cenary exchange of fashion— The 
Beauty Market. 











WATCH YOUR THEATRE FOR 


“The Beauty Market” 


presenting 


KatherinesM Donald § | 


The American Beauty 
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The story of a girl struggling between 
the demands of her world of society for 
a marriage of wealth and position, and 
her desire to wed the man she reall ? 
loves. What would you do in her place? 








' rye, 2 Produced by the Katherine MacDonald 
A First | Special Pictures Corporation 


National s SK f 9 Attraction Directed by Colin Campbell 
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If you long for 
more color 


Use this famous treatment 
for rousing sluggish skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If 
your skin has been badly neglected, 
yub a generous lather thoroughl, 
into the pores, using an upward and 
outward motion. Do this until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse 
well in warm water, then in cold 
Whenever possible, rub your skin 
for five minutes with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully. 

For pale, sallow skins requiring 
greater stimulation, use the NEW 
STEAM TREATMENT. You will 
Jind it in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury'’s Facial 
Soap 





lo make your skin 
noticeably lovely —Give it the regular care it 


had when you were a baby 








HEN you were a baby, 

your skin was exquisitely 
soft—clear, delicate—daintily 
rose-pink and white. 


Woodbury's is for sale at drug 
stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, A 25 cent cake will lasta 
month or six weeks, 


clearness, use the particular 
Woodbury treatment indicated 
for its needs. 

Do vou want more color? 
Are your pores enlarged? Have 
you disfiguring blemishes or 
blackheads? ‘These conditions 


People loved to touch your 
rose-petal cheeks, your soft, 
smooth, little hands. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of 
famous treatments, samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
FactalCreamand Cold Cream, 


Do you ever stop to think 
what kept your skin so fine and 
soft? What is keeping it now 
from‘being as fine and soft as 
it can be? 

No matter how you have 
neglected ‘your skin,.you caz 
make it exquisite in texture. 
You ¢.i have the glorious color 
of youtn. You must begin at 
once to give your skin the 
tender, regular care it received 
when you were a baby. 

Every night before retiring, 
cleanse it thoroughly—just as 
thoroughly as a baby’s skin is 
cleansed every night. If your 
skin has lost its delicacy and 


are the result of neglect and 
the constant exposure to which 
vour skin is subjected. The 
right Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly, will correct them. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and have your first 
treatment tonight. The feel- 
ing the first two or three treat- 
ments leave on your skin will 
tell you how much good its reg- 
ular use is goingto do you. In 
a week or ten days you will 
begin to notice a decided im- 
provement—the greater clear- 
ness, smoothness, fineness and 
color you long for. 


“ lOve 


sent to you for 5 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of anv Woodbury facial 
treatment) together with the booklet 
of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address the Andrew 
Jergens Co., 501 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
the Andrew Jergens, Co., Limited, 
501 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


» Wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is the book- 
let, “A Skin You Love 
i to Touch.”’ It contains 
‘ Scientific advice on the 
skin and scalp, and full 
directions for all the 
Samous Woodbury treat- 
ments. 
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ONSTANCE BINNEY has become one of the busiest young ladies of the 
theatre. After a day’s work at the studio—on “Erstwhile Susan,” her first 


starring vehicle—she speeds to a playhouse where she speaks her lines in “39 East”. 





Alfred Cheney Jotinston 


LTHOUGH Ina Claire has not cast her shadow on the silversheet lately, you 
will remember her in “The Puppet Crown’. Now she is the principal player 
in a new David Belasco comedy, “The Gold Diggers,” running in Manhattan. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


A S the lovely figurante of purposeful pictures, Corinne Griffith fulfills the rosy 
predictions made for her when she was playing small parts. She is very 
southern, Corinne, and frankly confesses she rides no hobbies. 
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Hixon-Connelly, E.C. 


G MPLY- a new portrait of Wally. And from this correct resemblance you’d 
never believe that one of Mr. Reid’s early parts was that of the heroic if grimy 
blacksmith in “The Birth of a Nation”. He’s “The Lottery Man” now. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


ZENA KEEFE, destined for early stardom, is one of the youngest veterans in 
pictures—meaning that, while her film experience has been long and varied, 
she’s so young that close-ups hold no terrors for her. 





LAN FORREST holds the record for screen fidelity. He was Mary Miles 
Minter’s leading man for three years, when the little blondé was with American. 
He did a serial for Universal, and now he is playing opposite May Allison. 





A BIT rough and western, what? Douglas Fairbanks is slinging a wicked sneer 
here, but the name of his new picture is “Cheer Up!” He always seems glad 
to have an opportunity to wear a woolly shirt and a tilted stetson. 





E have never been proficient in mathematics, but we’re willing to wager that 
none of the ladies who figure in the Ziegfeld entertainments have anything 
on Sennett’s Phyllis Haver. Hasn’t she grown amazingly, these last few months? 
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(COhe Law of Example 


ERE and there in verse we come across some version or other of the 
H rhapsodic exclamation, “Let me write the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws!” 

Investigation proves that it was Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun who wrote with 
a great deal of cool truth in 1703: “I once knew a very wise man who believed 
if one were permitted to make all the ballads he need not care who should make 
the laws of a nation. 

The fact remains that the law of oumitle has always been of more far- 
reaching influence than the law of the statute-books. Whenever an art has 
become | part of a people’s daily life it has been more than a reflection; it has been 
a hand-book of manners and morals; a code of existence. 

The great art of the Greeks gave its form to every phase of Hellenic existence. 
The more monumental arts of the Egyptians became the thing they lived for. 
The luxurious commerical arts of Augustan Rome became the daily pattern of 
the Imperial world. The splendors of the Italian Renaissance were reflected in 
a corresponding uplift of all the cities from whence they shone—and who shall 
say whether the awakening of the people made the art, or whether the art awakened 
the people? Assuredly the rise of a grand literature in Elizabethan England 
reflected a day of power, but as surely the English culture of today has its roots 
implanted in the deep subsoil of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

The Motion Picture in America is the most comprehensive movement toward 
a universal art-expression in several centuries. The picture is an admitted 
force, but if it is to be a force for betterment it must mirror life—not a saccharine 
make-believe nor a perverse existence. We can adjust our moral make-up in a 
mirror, but not in the distorting glasses of Coney Island. The songs of our day 
are for the eyes, and in the great art that we have created there rises a law potent 
though unsummoned: the law of example. 
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LOLA? ill ella Ot ly Clarks 


Or 


Williams 


ABLY it’s nei- 
ther—or both. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Pal- 

merson Williams seem 
to be equal partners in 
their marriage concern, 
and while she is by no 
means merely an officer’s 
wife, his activities prove 
that he is considerably 
more than merely an 
actress’ husband. Be- 
fore her marriage Miss 
Clark was quite averse 
to working on the West 
Coast, but the possibili- 
tics of a real home in 
the wide spaces of yard 
and room which Cali- 
fornia affords seems to 
have completely over- 
come that feeling. Her 
whole photoplay reputa- 
tion was based on pic- 
tures made in and 
around New York City. 


At the left, Marguerite 
Clark —a doll figure, 
veritably!—in the 
drawing-room of her 
splendid house. 
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y the side of the house 
is a garden of multi- 
colored flowers. It reminds 
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you of a millionaire’s con- 
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servatory in the cold coun- 
tries during midwinter, ex- 
cept that instead of possess- 
ing glass for a roof it has 
the blue sky, and its warm 
winds are not the exhala- 
tions of steam pipes and 
artificial humidors, but the 
breezes of the Pacific. 
warmed in the radiance of 
semi-tropic sunshine. The 
house itself is white, and at 
a tdistance it looks like a 
white jewel in an emerald 
setting. 
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HIS is the first 
photograph the 
Williamses have 
had taken since he 
dropped _ Lieutenant 
and whipcord, to re- 
sume civies and 
Mister. Also, this is 
very first series of 
pictures of their 
lovely home. To 
those who do _ not 
know Los Angeles, let 
us say that the Wil- 
liams’ choice of a 
home on _ Wilshire 
Boulevard, rather 
than on Sunset or 
Hollywood or any of 
their adjacent streets, 
speaks volumes for 
their love of quiet 
and high-class con- 
servatism. Wilshire is 
the aristocratic Way 
of social Los Angeles, 
a westering  thor- 
oughfare of wealth 
and fashion. The 
other streets are the 
brilliant avenues of 
filmdom itself, and 
are much more pro- 
fessional. 





Directly below. you 
may behold Marguerite 
Williams and a lot of 
other flowers. At the 
right of this floral ob- 
servation, an apart- 
ment which might be 
described by almost 
any genius at naming 
things as the music- 
room. 






































A talk with Stewart Edward White makes 


you feel like a six year old at the circus. 


QO, the list above is not a new version of the animals 
that went in two by two nor a list of the 1919 tenants 
of Mr. Noah’s well known ark. 
Merely a leaf from the sporting notebook of 
Stewart Edward White, famous author, sportsman, society 
favorite and major of the California Grizzlies during their recent 
service in France. 

Novelists as a general thing aren’t thrilling talkers.. But 
when I got through with Stewart Edward White I felt like 
a six-year-old who has just seen his first circus. I had learned 
so much and so intimately about lions that if I'd met one on 
Hollywood Boulevard I should have walked up to shake hands. 

Mr. White, who a short time ago burst into the movies with 
a picturization of his well known novel “The Westerners,” 
had been lured from his fashionable Burlingame home to the 
movie precincts of Hollywood to see a preview of his first 
screen venture. He slipped unobtrusively into the dim lobby 
of the Hollywood Hotel and no doubt cherished fond visions 
of being able to slip out the same way. 

Doubtless the majority of the celebrities and satellites that 
frequent that section of moviedom failed to connect the sandy, 
slender man in worn and unfashionable tweeds with the mighty 
hunter who once slew four lions in about as many minutes. 
Frankly, he looks most harmless. I darn near overlooked him 
myself. In which case I should not have had a peep into the 
famous notebook nor heard about the greatest lion battle ever 
staged single-handed by a white man in Africa. 

The news recently drifted through from England that the 
British Government during its campaign against the Germans 
in East Africa used the maps of routes and waterholes made 
and explored for the first time by White during his 22-months 
trip into this unknown section, also carried the tip as to the 
four lions. 

Now Mr. White didn’t want to talk about it, never had 
talked about it and, except for his conscience and my previous 
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49 rhinoceroses 
17 elephants | 
52 buffalo 

27 leopards 


And here is a lion fight yarn 
that will thrill you— if you are thrillable. 


By ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


knowledge, would have denied it flatly. Under the terrific 
fire of my cross examination he admitted the feat, and when 
he once got warmed up on his favorite topic of lions, I was 
able to sit back and listen. Since he tells it much better than 
I can ever hope to write it, I can give you his own version of 
the thrilling battle, probably one of the most daring, unusual 
and startling encounters that ever took place in the dense 
jungles of Africa between a white man and wild beasts. 

“It was really quite simple,” he said, trying not to look as 
annoyed as he felt, “nothing to talk about, you know. The 
lions had been bothering a bit, roaring at night, so that we 
couldn't get the sleep we needed and so on this particular 
morning I wandered out to see if I could dig up any of ’em. 
I was strolling along with my gun bearer when over the top of 
an ant hill—they're about three feet high out there—I saw a 
big lioness peeping at me. 

“I took a pop at her for luck and her tail flipped up, which 
is generally a pretty good obituary. Just then, a lion stepped 
around the corner of the ant hill and paused to look at me 
accusingly. His suspicions evidently being justified, he started 
for me and I let him have it, stopping him with a wound in 
his shoulder. JI glanced down at my gun and when I looked up, 
there. on the other side of the ant hiil stood the most magnifi- 
cent lion I ever saw. When we measured him later the top of 
his head stood even with my shoulder. 

“Right there I made one of those mistakes that lead the 
murderer to the gallows. Instead of finishing up the first lion, 
who came back just then, I took a shot at this new one because 
he was such a beauty. I only wounded him and both of them 
started for me. At precisely the same moment the old lady 
had a resurrection. Where the fourth one came from I never 
new. Apparently he materialized out of blue air. If the 
remains had not been present afterwards, I should have be- 
lieved him the figment of my overwrought brains—which was 
slightly overbalanced on the subject of lions just then. 

“From that time on it was like trying to shut a door on a 
bunch of puppies—you shove it closed, but you never get ’em 
all at the same time—some darn fool always has his nose out. 
My gun bearer was a good boy and he stuck. Oiherwise the 
entire bunch deserted. The trees around there rained darkies 
for half an hour afterwards. I’m admitting freely if it hadn’t 
been for maintaining my prestige as a little tin god with those 
savages. I'd probably hold the African altitude record myself. 
But I decided that I might as well be eaten by a nice, clean 
lion as sliced up by a bunch of black heathens. But for a 
while there was hardly any place I could think of where I 
wouldn't rather have been. 

“One lion is sport, two are thrilling. but three is indecent and 
four is like the prohibition amendment—they can't do it. 
Lion shooting is sport but excess is always a curse. _ 

“T shot 18 times and luckily only missed three times. I put 
15 shots into the four. The last lion was just four feet away 
when I got him. 




















Two of the four lions—martyrs to the fallacy 





“Lions are good sports 
as well as good sport,” 
he went on, after a 
reminiscent pause. “They 
are game, they are 
courageous, they can 
take an enormous 
amount of punishment. 
They have dignity and a 
sense of humor. 

“A lion will never 
attack you in the day 
time unless you annoy 
him or start something. 
He will pass you by with 
dignity, not to say dis- 
dain. I have _ never 
known a lion to attack 
in daylight unprovoked. 
So invariable is this rule 











that one man is not equal to four such big 
kitties. Picture taken at Mr. White's Bur- 
lingame home. At the left—the African Chief 
and two of his wives, whom he offered to lend 
to Mr. White on his lion-hunting expedition. 








“If you get the jump on a lion you can em- 
barass and bluff him out of everything. He is not 
afraid, only annoyed.” (I was willing to take his 
word for it.) “Of course at night in Africa no 
man who doesn’t court death will step outside the 
light of his camp fire. 

“There was a fellow in one part of the country 
who was known as ‘the friend of the lion.’ He 
had succeeded in getting certain game laws passed 
in their favor. He had a motorcycle and while 
he was riding it across the veldt one day he acci- 
dentally ran over some good old lion’s tail. You 
have doubtless seen a dog chase a motorcycle, but 

(Continued on page 129) 















that when once a lion 
seemingly attacked me 
without cause, I investigated, to find that 
the old devil had my entire sympathy. 

“I was walking along the edge of a 
ravine when a lion suddenly charged me 
from the brush. It was so unusual that 
when I had shot him I slipped around to 
see if I could discover what was up. As I 
reached the far end, I saw a_ beautiful 
lioness just leaving. The ravine was a de- 
lightful spot and near the center I found 
a fat zebra, freshly killed and hardly 
touched. The old sport had picked out 
this spot and invited a lady friend to 
luncheon. No wonder he jumped when I 
disturbed him. Better men than he have 
done the same. 

“People have the impression that a lion 
charges in bounds, because when he runs 
he bounces along the ground. But that 
isn’t true. He charges exactly as a dog 
goes after a bail. I was attacked by one 
once and my traveling companion, who had 
an analytical mind and a stop watch, was 
sitting on top of a bluff some distance away. 
He was too far to give me any assistance, so 
he took out his watch and timed the bird 
between a rock and a tree. We reduced it 
afterward to terms of a hundred yards and 
discovered he was running in 7 flat. Which 
shows that speed is necessary in dealing 
with them. 













































Mr. White with R. J. Cunninghame, the famous 


lion-hunter and guide of the Roosevelt expedition. 























The Censor 


By Randolph Bartlett 
Illustration by S$. Hay 
HE censor lives in a world, not made by God, 
but by his own dismal imagination. 
When God made His world, all living things 
“male and female created he them”; the censor’s 


’ 


world is sexless. 

God made sunlight in which men and women 
should know joy and laughter; the censor fears hap- 
piness and shrouds. his world. in gloom. 


God clothed His world in brilliant colors, flowers 
and grass and leaves; the censor looks upon these as 
“the devil’s gauds,” and his world is barren. 

In the censor’s world men and women cannot love 
and children cannot be born. 

God’s world is a world of love and life; the cen- 
sor’s world is a world of suspicion and fear and 


death. 
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Pictures that show us how 

we would appear were we 

as fair as Norma Talmadge 
and as well gowned. 
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Suggestive of war-time days is the smart little hat with its military- 

like visor which Miss Talmadge wears at such a bewitching angle. Of 

gold embroidered brocade shot with black, it is very up to date with 

its monkey fur and raw ostrich feather trimming placed at the top 
of the crown. 


Miss Talmadge chooses for her evening wrap a 
gorgeous affair of black and silver brocade. Form- 
ing a most becoming background is the large col- 
lar of black velvet which is also used to face the 
sides. Monkey fur. of course, is the trimming, 
but to enhance its silky blackness a fringe of heavy 
silver cord is used under each row of fur. 





There is nothing to take the place of a smartly tail- 

lored trotteur and this is the type of frock which Miss 

Talmadge so very effectively wears for the busy hours 

ot the day. Of puritan-like simplicity, it has a nar- 

row collar and cuffs and a tucked vestee of sheerest 

organdy. The black grosgrain ribbon tie is an attrac~ 
tive addition, 
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Norma Talmadge is just the type to bring out the gracefulness of 

this draped frock. Satin with the most lustrous sheen is used 

for the girdle and cleverly draped skirt while georgette of match- 

ing color forms the waist collared and cuffed with the daintiest 

of net and lace. A single ornament with an enormous tassel is the 
‘only trimming a model so clever as she requires. 
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It has been rightly said that black 
satin is the most striking color. And 
indeed who would not look with 
special interest at a black satin frock 
having a lace underskirt and trim- 
mings of jet where it is set off by the 
gleaming whiteness of beautiful neck 
and arms. Frances knew this when 


she designed it. 











There is nothing left to be desired in furs when 
one is the happy possessor of this coat .from 
Russek’s. Baby lamb being the material it is 
easily draped and so in draping this coat gets its 
smart effect. The voluminous sleeves in kimono 
style are widely cuffed with chinchilla and this 
same fur makes the cape collar of unusual shape. 
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We don't know who to admire most — Russek 
for making such a wonderful ermine coat, or 
Frances for such a bewitching, thoroughly 
youthful frock. We can't see much of the coat 
but we re glad Norma did not entirely cover the 
soft drapings of this satin and lace model. 
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When she is very, very youthful— well, no matter, we 
can't all enjoy a baby lamb coat richly but nevertheless 
youthfully trimmed with squirrel. And when there's 
a robin's egg blue brim to a squirrel hat that has tiny 
buds for trimming, one is bound to sigh over the years 
Frances was daring but nevertheless most successful that have passed since ad ——. Why did Rus- 
in the satin frock of purple—over-bloused with sek do it? 

terra cotta chiffon-——and as if that were not enough, 

there's green, blue and yellow worsted embroidery 

for good measure. 

















The Pope’s Pictures 


By REV. WILL W. WHALEN 


T is estimated that more than one The Catholic Church 5a mow 


million Catholics attend the movies 


daily. Some of them attend their a successful producer of pho- 
own pictures, produced for them, — dad cee 
and exhibited by thém. top ays, intended as whole- 


There is in New York City the some entertainment rather 


Catholic Art Association, which is three 
years old and looks as if it has come 
to stay. In three years it has turned out 
three pictures, with a still-unnamed eight-reeler in embryo. It makes its appeal 
io its own people, but it is not a busy puritan trying to legislate all pleasure out 
of the other fellow’s existence. 


than propaga nda. 


O. E. Goebel is the scenario writer, the director, and the distributor of the films. 
None of the ordinary release channels are used. The association has its own 
corps of agents, its offices in all the principal cities. It doesn’t advertise in the 
moving picture journals. The pulpits hand out all the boosts these pictures need. 

The first picture made by the association was “The Victim,” dealing with the 
confessional. This was a nine-reel feature. Then came “The Transgressor.” Later 
the association sent out “The Light Eternal,” a pictured life of Christ. 





A scene from 
the Catholic 
Art Associa- 
tion's photo- 

play, “The 


Victim.” 


O. E. Goebel, 

president of 

the Catholic 

Art Association, 

and author, director 

and distributor of its 
films. Below, a scene 
from “The Transgressor.” 








Tito laughed joyously. “How can I expect you to have the face and body like that, and be shut up like a nun?™ 


LOMBARDI, Ltd. 


In which it is revealed that the rarest gift 
of money is leisure to those in pursuit of love. 


HE atelier of Tito Lombardi shone warm and glow- 

ing and rose-hued in the spring sunshine which crept 

through its spacious skylight. A brilliant medley of 

tapestry, statues, draperies and antiques of all kinds, 
it might have been the favorite room of a millionaire con- 
noisseur. Nevertheless, it was known to thousands on the 
social register as the sanctum-sanctorum of the most exclusive 
designer this side of Paris. 

At this precise moment, however, the master of the estab- 
lishment was not concerned with robes and fabrics. He was 
standing beside the model throne engaged in a half earnest, 
half bantering conversation with a girl who posed there in an 
easy attitude although she was obviously conscious of the 
power of her beauty. For her beauty was undeniable in spite 
of the shallow brown eyes and the selfish lines of her wonder- 
fully carved lips. But these defects are not apparent when one 
is twenty and a symphony of curves, flesh-tints and a certain 
charm. And Phyllis Manning was. all of this and more. 

“And do I not give you lots of things 
and spend my monee to make you 
happy?” Tito was asking. anxiously, his 
dark, vivid face upturned. to the blond 


By 
DOROTHY ALLISON 


head of the girl. “And is there anything between us which is 
not good? No, no, Carissima.”’ 

“You're just the best man alive,” Phyllis answered purringly. 
‘When I think what you have done for me! The other girls 
just die of envy. And to think you’ve never even kissed me! 
Why have you never kissed me, Tito?” 

Tito smiled with a flash of white teeth and then grew serious 
instantly. 

“Listen, bambina, I tell you. Me, I am queer fellow. All 
the girls, the pretty girls who work here, they not under- 
stand me. One girl—that little what you call imp Daisy—she 
think when she come here that she must let me give her the 
kiss to hold her job. She follow me around my shop to make 
what she caJl ‘the sacrifice.’ At first I no understand, then I 
do and I get the scare. This I am not used to. All my girls 
they are good girls, they make ‘no sacrifice.’ I do not—what 
you say—know they are alive. 

“Do you know why this is so, carissimo?” he went on, his 
soft brown eyes growing more tender. “It is because one 
woman she has all my dreams and hopes. When she say, 
‘Tito I love you, I be your wife,’ then there will be that kiss 
for which I wait so long. But till then, never.” 

Phyllis seated herself more artistically 
on the model stool and answered his pas- 
sionate tones in her own icy, composed 
voice. 
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“You know I never promised to marry you!” said Phyllis, the man- 


nequin “T said I'd try to love you—and I will!” 


“Vou 
Mar- 


“I must have my career first, Tito,” 
know I want to become a great actress before I marry. 


she said calmly. 


riage is so sort of final. And I must leave you now.” 

“Where you go, sole mio?” Tito asked caressingly. 

A slightly embarrassed expression flitted across Phyllis’ per- 
fect features. 

“A friend of mine, a Mr. Tarrant, has asked me to go for 
a spin in the park,” she said nervously. “A rich broker. I 
met him at a party. Are you jealous?” 

Tito laughed joyously. “How can I expect you to have the 
face and body like that and be shut up like a nun? Of course 
every man in this world is craze for you. Carissima, when I 
do not trust you I do not love you.” 

“Well, I'm off then,” said the girl carelessly. 
dear. Thank you for everything.” And 
from her pink fingers, she was gone. 

Tito stood in the long room in which dusk was fast gather- 
ing. So engrossed was he in the memory of Phyllis’ beauty 
that he failed to see the figure of a young girl which entered 
softly and stood near the model throne watching him. It was 
the figure of Norah, his devoted assistant, who had been his 
right hand ever since he started his establishment in a small 
shop on lower Fifth Avenue. Her beauty was not as obvious, 
as blatant as that of Phyllis, but a keen eye could have seen 
that it was undeniable in spite of her plain, somber shop 
dress. 

“Tito,” she said gently. 

He turned sharply at the sound of her voice and welcomed 
her with an elaborate, Italian gesture. 

“Ah, Norah, my little friend, how it goes to-day?” he 


“Au’voir, old 
with a kiss blown 


beamed. “But you have not the care-free air. Is 
it Hodgkins who bothers you with those so tiresome 
accounts?” 

“It is only for your sake that we are worried, 
Tito,” the girl said gravely. “Hodgkins would not 
be a good business manager if he did not tell you 
how involved your affairs are. You could free your- 
self from debt if you would collect the money people 
owe you. 

“But these people, they are my friends,” 
remonstrated. 
Norah.” 

Norah's piquant face first frowned, then dimpled. 
“Youre impossible, Tito,” she said gently. “Run 
along now to the reception-room. Mrs. Warrington 
Brown is waiting for you, that fat wife of the oil 
magnate, you remember. She says you promised her 
a gown that is ‘different.’ ” 

Tito arose languidly and started toward the oor. 
“I make her the gown called “The Husband at Home.’ 
Very restful, very chic and a little bit naughty. But 
that fat woman! With all my genius, the gown 
would keep her husband at home. She spoil the 
day for me.” 

He went out, murmuring imprecations on the un- 
happy dowager. Norah, her face betraying the love 
which she never hinted at in his presence, followed, 
to quiet his mutterings as they neared the patron. 
Long ago, she had accepted his passion for Phyllis, 
and with the poise of her firm little character she 
had learned to treat him merely as her friend and 
employer. But she could not help her dreams or the 
look of longing that would creep into her eyes when 
she knew he could not see it. 

Just now, however, her mind was not on her own 
troubles. Lida Moore, a show-girl, and her devoted 
friend for years, had telephoned that she was in 
great trouble and must see her at once. Norah had 
left word that she was to be shown into the private 
office of the establishment, but she was unprepared 
for the girl's entrance as she rushed in, tear-stained, 
sobbing, half-hysterical. 

When Norah had soothed her until her words 
became more coherent, she told the old, old story 
of violated trust and brief, shattered happiness. 

“You never knew, Norah,” she sobbed. “I tried 
to keep it from you. I wish I had never left here. 
Tito was so good to me and you and Mollie were 
like big sisters. But I did leave, and I suppose you 
know the rest.” 

“T oniy know what the girls have gossiped about,” 
said Norah steadily. “They said you had moved into a wonder- 
ful apartment and had a big blue car and gorgeous furs and a 
string of pearls. Lida, I know what your salary is and you 
couldn’t do all that unless some man—who is he, Lida?” 

“I had hoped you wouldn't hear,” said the other dully. 
“Well. here are the pearls, the car is outside and the man is 
the man I love. 

“And he has left me.” she went on. her voice again rising to 
hysteria. “He has gone to someone as young as I was when he 
first met me. He made me a settlement and left. There was 
nothing I could do. ‘Good-by, Lida,’ he said, *] wish it hadn't 
been you,’” and with another outburst of self-pity, the girl 
threw herself full length on the chaise-longue. 

Norah bent over her, aching with pity. “The brute,” she mur- 
mured. “But he isn’t worth one of your tears. Lida. You must 
forget him and love some decent man as vour husband—an 
honorable love.” 

“Never in all my life,” sobbed the girl, “can 1 care for any- 
one as I have for Robert Tarrant.” 

At the name, Norah suppressed a gasp of recognition. She 
had met Tarrant on one of the trips he had made to the atelier 
to see Phyllis. She had also reason to believe that Phyllis had 
lied about the nature of the “harmless drives” which she and 
Tarrant had taken. But she said nothing to Lida, only quieted 
her with caresses and words of hope until she was composed ~ 
enough to make her way back into the car again. 

Meanwhile a little romance of a far more cheerful nature was 
progressing in the anteroom just off the atelier. The heroine was 
the diminutive “Daisy,” who had startled Tito with her willing- 
ness to be “sacrificed,” and the hero was Riccardo Tosello, whose 


Tito 
“You do not make a dun on a friend, 





wealth a3 a “vermicelli. king” had for 
years made him the target for ambitious 
mannequins with object, matrimony. 
Daisy, however, knew him not as the 
“vermicelli king.” To her he was simply 
“Ricky,” a handsome young Italian who 
hung about the place out of working 
hours. When she asked him what he did, 
he told her that he “ran an automobile,” 
and neglected to mention that the huge 
touring car which he drove was his own. 

Just now Ricky was pouring a flood of 
persuasive language into Daisy’s pink 
ear while she listened half frightened, 
half fascinated. 
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ARRATED, by permission, from the 

Screen Classics, Inc. production, (re- 
leased by Metro), adapted and scenarioized 
by June Mathis from the play by Frederick 
and Fanny Hatton, produced on the stage 
by Oliver Morosco. Directed by Jack 
Conway under the supervision of Maxwell 
Karger, with this cast: 
Tito Lombardi Bert Lyteil 
Se eee eer Alice Lake 
Mollie / Lew’s 
Phyllis Juanita Hansen 
Riccardo Toselli (“Ricky”) George McDaniel 
Robert Tarrant Kilgour 
Lida 
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it to me. But you cant, and I’m not 
going to marry a mere mechanic.” 

“If that’s the case, I'm off,’ said 
Ricky _ broken-heartedly. “Good-by, 
Daisy, forever and forever.” 

As he started for the door, Daisy 
called him back in a small, startled voice. 

“Don’t go away mad, Ricky,” she 
pleaded. “I like you awfully, honest I 
do. Only I’m so sick of being poor! 
Couldn't we play around and be pals and 
not talk about getting married so soon?” 

The old joy flashed back into Ricky’s 
expressive face. ‘“Surest thing you 


Max 


“Sav, duckie, I must have you, just 
Daisy 


naturally must,” he insisted. ‘And you 
might just as well slip me that ‘Yes’ now 
because I'll bother you to death till you do. 
you have me, lovey?” 

“Are you offering me marriage ?”’ 

“Surest thing you know,” he answered with conviction. 
“Honorable marriage. Bride’s cake. veils, rice and that little 
gold band that your sex thinks so well of. And besides that, 
Daisy, heaps and heaps of L. O. V. E.” 

“It’s my first honorable proposal,” said the child dreamily. 
“My, it does give you a thrill just like the movies. I just 
wish you wasn’t a chauffeur, because I do like you. Only I 
can't, honest I can't.” 

Ricky started back in surprise and disappointment. 
Daisy?” he asked in a voice choked with emotion. 

“I've made up my mind to have money and plenty of it,” 
answered the little mannequin firmly. “All my life I've longed 
for the luxury you read about in those swell stories by Elinor 
Glynn. I'd rather have you than anybody if vou could give 


Come on—wont 


asked Daisy primly. 


“Why, 


know,” he said gayly. “I'll swipe a car 
from my boss and we'll go joy riding 
to-night. Better run now. The fitting- 
room is calling you.” 

As the child flitted away, Ricky clenched his slim brown 
fist in a gesture of determination. 

“I must have her,” he said, half aloud. “But she must 
come to me for myself alone and not for my money. If she 
couldn’t love me as a poor chauffeur she would never love me 
as a millionaire.” 


With the passing of a month, the business afiairs of Lom- 
bardi, Ltd.. grew more and more involved. Fiaally a day came 
when Hodgkins, the shrewd, harassed business manager, called 
a conference in which Tito and Norah alone were present. 

“I’ve been over the books several times,’ Hodgkins was say- 
ing. “I’ve told you what to expect. But you'd never listen 
to me.” 

‘“All-a-time you tell me dese business things,” Tito remon- 
strated, gesturing violently, “but all time business goes on 
as you say usual.” 


Norah followed, to quiet the mutterings of Tito, as they neared the distinguished patron. 
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“I’m sorry, T. L.,” said the business manager firmly, “but 
this time it’s final. We're busted. The bank won't renew our 
loan and it’s due to-morrow. We put up that oil stock of yours 
as security. Well, the company’s stock has taken an awful 
slump and all of your other securities are tied up at the bank 
on your last loan.” 

Tito ran his fingers desperately through his black hair. “You 
mean to tol’ me those swift running oils, they have quit?” he 
gasped. 

Hodgkins nodded his head in dismal assent. 

“The bank, he won’t renew?” 

“No.” 

“That look pretty bad,” Tito admitted gloomily. Then his 
face brightened with his irrepressible Latin optimism. “But 
me, I have always my two hands to work and my genius to 
design the robes. And I have the wonderful assistant,” he 
went on, reaching out his hand to Norah. “And soon,” he 
added softly, “the most beautiful wife in world.” 

But when he sought out this prospective perfect wife, he 
found not consolation but a greater loss. For Phyllis had heard 
of the financial fiasco in the establishment of Lombardi, Ltd., 
and her only thought was of how to escape from her entangle- 
ment with the firm and still keep her reputation for sweetness. 

“Tito, I have something to tell you, and I’m afraid you will 
be angry with me,” she murmured plaintively. 

“Angry with you!” Tito gasped, raising her slim hand to his 
lips. “Do not get such imaginations. Do I not love you more 
than any other man loves a woman?” 

“But perhaps I'll never learn to care for you the way you 
want me to,” wept Phyllis, who now gathered it was time for 
the tears. “And perhaps—perhaps I love someone else.” 

Tito shrank back as if someone had struck him a physical 
blow. But when he spoke, it was very quietly and with great 
feeling. 

“Don’t say it, Phyllis,” he begged. “It hurt me too much.” 

“You know I never promised to marry you,” said the manne- 
quin with the air of a beautiful martyr. “I said I'd try to love 
you and I will. There isn’t really anyone else.” 

“What a little rotter you are,” said a voice from a settee 
in the darkened corner. “Lying to Tito like that. Why don't 
you tell him the truth?” 
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Tito and Phyllis both turned as if moved by the same me- 
chanical hand and faced Lida, who had been lying, half asleep, 
in the chaise-longue. 

Phyllis, alarmed and angry, began to gather up her furs. 
“I’m going,” she said in a frightened voice which she tried in 
vain to make dignified. 

“No, you're not,” said Lida, firmly. “You're going to stay 
right here until I’m through.” Then turning on the girl before 
Tito could intervene, she asked, “Well, are you going to tell 
him or shall I?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” answered Phyllis brazenly. 

“Don’t you?” rejoined Lida, ironically. ‘Well, then, I'll 
te!l you one thing, you are a little fool to trust Bob Tarrant.” 

At the name, Tito recoiled in disgust. “But Phyllis,” he said 
in a broken voice, “he is not a good man.” 

Phyllis, by this time thoroughly aroused, threw discretion to 
the winds. 

“I can take care of myself, thank you,” she told them. ‘“Any- 
way, the whole row is all her fault. If you had kept your 
mouth shut he would never have known it was Bob. But all 
this won’t do you any good. Bob is mine now and I intend 
to keep him.” 

And with a swirl of skirts she was gone, leaving Tito crushed 
and broken in the darkened room amid the ruins of his dreams. 

But when the first shock of this new blow was over, he began 
to find consolation in unrealized devotion from his friends and 
helpers, although this could never take the place of the great 
love that was gone. But it was soothing to feel that he had 
gained such true affection from sources that he had never sus- 
pected. Old Mollie, the fat, untidy fitter who nevertheless 
could evolve a vision from a few yards of tulle and five pins, 
came to him sobbing and swore that, wages or no wages, she 
would never desert Lombardi, Ltd. His three prettiest manne- 
quins shyly offered to lend him their joint savings which, how- 
ever, would not retrieve the fortunes of a toy bank. And 
Eloise, the most perfect 36 that ever displayed a negligee, for 
once discarded her chewing gum and affected airs for a simple, 
sincere expression of regret at his misfortunes. 

But it was Ricky—careless, inconsiderate, irresponsible 
Ricky, who gave to Tito the final proof of what real friendship 


might mean. It was not entire!y to his credit since he had 
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thought for only one person and that suggestion came from 
her. He had sought out Daisy for one final attempt to break 
the ice of her mercenary little heart. 

‘It’s me, cutey,” he said resignedly. ‘Back again to be re- 
fused. 1 hate to let a day go without asking you, because 
some day you might get a change of heart.” 

Daisy's big blue eyes suddenly dropped and her peach-blow 
color deepened. ‘Well, Ricky,” she faltered, “I guess perhaps 
to-day’s the day.” 

“What?” shouted Ricky, as with one bound he cleared the 
space between them and gathered her up in his arms. “You 
-mean you'll take me, honey? I thought you loved someone 
else, someone richer—like Phyllis.” 

“IT am tired of being poor,’ Daisy admitted, her head snug- 
gled against his shoulder, “but oh, Ricky, money isn’t every- 
thing.” 

There was a long moment of silence and then Ricky spoke 
very softly. 

“T have a great surprise for you, dear. Better than a ring 
even or the hmousine you wanted. You think I’m poor, don't 
you—just a chauffeur? Well, you’re wrong, kiddy. I’m really 
a millionaire.” 

“Then the first thing you do,” gasped Daisy as soon as she 
could speak for surprise and delight, “the very first thing is 
to get Hodgkins to tell you how much money Mr. Lombardi 
owes the bank and then hustle and pay it. I'd rather have that 
than all the limousines on Fifth Avenue.” 

So it was arranged as simply as all that. And mingled with 
the pleasure of helping an old friend, Ricky had the joy of 
knowing that the first thought of his little sweetheart had not 
been for her own selfish amusement but for another’s sorrow. 

It was Hodgson who told Tito in the prim little business 
office that had been the scene of so many bitter struggles with 
the hated accounts. At first the head of Lombardi, Ltd., had 
wept and stormed and refused to accept so great a favor 
even from a friend. But when Hodgson explained that Daisy 
had insisted on the arrangement as a condition to her mar- 
riage, Tito grew calmer and agreed. Then, just as his delight 
at his financial rescue was beginning to dawn, Hodgkins, 
darkened it by another revelation. 

“T have something to tell you about Norah,” said Hodgkins. 
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Tito uttered an exclamation of alarm. 
“she is not ill? There is nothing wrong?” 

“It’s worse than that,” said Hodgkins, 
to marry her.” 

If one of his wax models had walked up and proposed an 
elopement, Tito could not have been more astonished. Then 
his amazement changed to a deep distress, even terror at the 
thought of losing Norah. 

“Dio!” he cried, ‘you should not get-a married. 
ledgers and cash books. Don’t make me _ laugh. 
Norah she is going in these little shops with me.” 

“But you’d give her up to me,” said Hodgkins with confi- 
dence. 

Suddenly Tito became inflamed with a wild fury of indigna- 
tion. “Me give her up!” he almost shouted. ‘Maybe you the 
best bookkeeper in the world, but for a husband for a girl like 
my Norah—never, never! My little girl who work for me all 
these years!” 

“Well, I haven’t asked her yet,” said Hodgkins calmly 
You might ask her for me and explain all my good points.” 
“Me, ask Norah to marry you?” gasped Tito, “I never heard 
such nervousness! You send Norah to me and don’ speak one 
of those words we been talking about.” 

Hodgkins promised with a vigorous shake of his head. 

‘Nothin’ about marriage,” Tito insisted; “no proposes, no 
love, no spoons. Send Norah to me quick and don’t mention 
no words.” 

With unwonted meekness, Hodgkins agreed and went down 
to send Norah to the atelier. But when the girl arrived and 
stood questioningly in the threshold, all Tito’s domineering 
bravado had left him. He met her eye imploringly. 

“Why that dismal look, Tito?” she asked lightly. “Just when 
everything has turned out so lovely. And something even more 
wonderful is going to happen.” 

Excited and alarmed, Tito flew into a sudden and violent rage. 

“He told you, he told you,” he shouted. ‘And just now 
sitting on top of those couches he promise me he would not say 
any of those words. Don’t listen to him, Norah. He craze 
in the head. He just like those North Poles—so cold you never 
reach him.” 

Norah’s 
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“Norah,” he cried, 


sheepishiy. “I want 


You old 
Besides, 


“cs 


with (Continued on 


eyes 


opened page 128) 


AM a priest, my child! Be- 
neath this tasseled hat I re- 
flect, with the philosophy of 
years and learning, upon the 
sadness of a world where for- 
giveness and mercy, not cold 
justice, should rule. Beneath my 
robe there is a heart beating with 
compassion for all mankind. 

I am incarnate justice! I am 
the vengeance of the law. 

I am Sir Ronald Vere de Vere! 
My creed? A lady’s wrongs to 
avenge, my king to acclaim, my 
sword to keep bright, my 
knightly honor to preserve un- 
tarnished. With my lance in 
rest, a gallant steed beneath, a 
sunlit field before—what ho! 
Fight today, and think naught of 
tomorrow! 

I am the Duke of Disdain! 
Out of my way, common herd! 
And you, priest, made to shrive 
me in my ultimate hour—you, 
learned judge, created to defend 
my rights in courts of law—you., 
knight, to kill where neither 
priest nor potentate prevails— 

I am—dear me, who am I? I 
am the glass of fashion. My 
top-piece came from Paris, my 
coat from Bond street, my boots 
cost eight pounds the pair— 

Honest, now, who am I? 

Only the character man. 

Yes, sir—coming, sir—imme- 
diately, sir—what part now, sir? 
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ut Three 
Months 
Didn’t 
Cure 
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NE of Douglas MacLean’s staunchest ad- 
mirers is a minister in Washington, D. C._— 
a fine, lovable old man who started his son 
on a career as a mechanical engineer, and 
consented to the boy’s fling at the stage only be- 
cause he thought “three months would cure him.” 

In compliance with his father’s wishes, Douglas 
MacLean went from Philadelphia to the North- 
western University preparatory school at Evanston, 
Ill, and then entered the Lewis Institute of 
Technology in Chicago. 

After leaving school, he met Daniel Frohman in 
New York, and unburdened a dramatic enthusiasm 
dating from his appearance with the school ama- 
teurs in Chicago. The producer told him young 
men of education were needed on the stage, and 
gave him a letter of introduction to John Emer- 
son. Engagements with Maude Adams and as a 
stock leading man followed; then—the movies. 

He has appeared in support of Mary Pickford, 
Alice Brady, Enid Bennett, Vivian Martin, Clara 
Kimball Young, Mollie King, Frances Nelson and 
Gail Kane. On the stage he has played with Mar- 
garet Anglin, Maude Fealy, Marjorie Rambeau, 
Mary Servoss and Jane Grey. 

Photoplays in which he had especial opportuni- 
ties were “The Hun Within,” starring Dorothy 
Gish; Mary Pickford’s “Captain Kidd, Jr.,” and 
“Johanna Enlists.” 

Now he is a star in his own right. 
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What good is his 

mechanical edu- 

cation doing him 
now? 


Douglas MacLean tried engineer- 
ing and banking, travel and the 
stage, and hit his stride and the 
thing he liked to do only when 
he met LosAngeles and the lenses- 
































Not an unpleasant 

way to spend an 

afternoon — 
what? 


Wyndham Standing’s histrionic 
ancestry entitles him to be listed 
in the theatrical peerage; and as 
a matter of fact his distinguished 
brother, Sir Guy, is a Knight. 


Mostly, 
Standing is 
a Born 
Actor 








OME men are born actors, some achieve act- 

ing and some have acting thrust upon them. 

If the theatrical ““Who’s Who” is any guide, 

Wyndham Standing is the result of all three. 

But mostly he was born one. For, if ever an actor 

came into this world with his lines in his mouth, 

as it were, and his make-up on his face, that actor 

was Wyndham, the son of Herbert Standing, the 

brother of Sir Guy Standing, cousin of William 
Carleton and god-son of Sir Charles Wyndham. 

Not a chance had he at escaping the footlights. 
He couldn’t be anything but an actor any ‘more 
than he could look like anything but an English- 
man, although he is a naturalized. American now 
and very proud of his newly acquired “papers.” 

PHOTOPLAY found him in his “chambers” in the 
upper West eighties. The mere fact that he is in 
it, makes a New York apartment look like “Cham- 
bers’”—he is as English as that. 

He had just finished his part with Constance 
Talmadge in “A Temperamental Wife.” Standing 
supported the brunette sister, Norma, in “By Right 
of Conquest,” one of her more recent vehicles. 
For Thomas Ince, he served in “The Bugle Call” 
with William Collier, Jr. With Elsie Ferguson he 
was in “Rose of the World;” with Pauline Fred- 
erick in “Paid In Full.” Tourneur recruited him 
for “My Lady’s Garter.” 

He is thirty-nine years old; married to an 
English wife. 
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Victuals 


You can’t combine the 
two; so Wanda Hawley 
became a silent star and 
did her own cooking. 


lot in these days of the H. C. of L.” 

And then, girls, she went on to 
say that voice culture gives you an 
eye.—or is it an ear?—for the beau- 
tiful; teaches you to garnish your 
dishes, and to make your things look 
pretty on the table. At this point 
Friend Hubby interposed. Said that 
his wife had better study more voice, 
because she’d burned the biscuits 
that morning. 

“T didn’t at all,” she said near- 
tearfully. “You're horrid to say all 
these things before a strange man. 
I never burned the biscuits, and be- 
sides, I gave you lobster for dinner 
tonight. I broiled it.” 

“You did wzot broil it,” from 
hubby, “you baked it.” 

“T did,” said his wife. “Lobster 
is the nicest thing in the world next 
to movies.” 

Whereupon it was gleaned that 
Miss Hawley’s favorite things in this 
life are beside the foregoing crus- 
taceous delicacy, strawberry ice 
cream and, sh! near-beer, a combi- 
nation which if eaten together, is 
warranted to make you sick. 

A little later in the conversation 
Miss Hawley remarked that she 

















Every so often Wanda Hawley and her husband pack up and go camping. 


URTON HAWLEY insisted that he ought to doff the wringled khaki shirt 

that he wore for something more fashionable. Mrs. Burton insisted that 
he oughtn’t. 

“Can't you be comfortable when you're comfortable?” she queried. “You 
know, he owns a garage,—I mean, we own it,—down the boulevard. and he thinks 
that he must always be stylish when he’s at home.” (The last to the writer.) 

Mrs. Burton Hawley, alias Wanda Petit, more recently alias Wanda Hawley, is 
one of those modern women who can do several things at once. She told me that 
she is quite used to the problem of boiling her husband’s eggs. putting on her 
make-up and eating her breakfast at the same time in the morning, and that any- 
thing so seemingly intricate as finding his collar button, darning his sox and 
autographing a few dozen of her latest photographs in fifteen minutes is quite a 
mere bagatelle. 

And,—listen, girls,—here’s her formula for successful cuisine: 

Take voice culture! 

It happened that Wanda’s family had her career mapped out for her before she 
ever had a chance to think for herself. She was to be a grand opera prima donna, 
she was informed as soon as she was old enough to know the meaning of that 
pretentious word, and her mother had her put through a strict course of training 
vocally, as well as at the piano. The result is that she can sit down now and tick 
off a few Rachmaninoff preludes and Bach fugues without winking an eye, although 
she claims that she can’t sing because an operation for laryngitis caused her to lose 
her voice and all that, and because she’s a picture player she isnt expected in the 
ordinary course of events to warble. 

“But,” she said, “I’m not at all sorry I learned how to sing. The study of voice 
gives you something that nothing else does. It teaches you poise—how to stand 
on your feet,—and you can even apply it to cooking. It’s this way. You learn 
proportion and economy; make every little bit of breath count, just like you have 
to measure out the eggs and salt and make a little cream do the work of a whole As “Peg,” in the screen production of Laurette 
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and Voice 


By 
VAN COURTLAND 


thinks that Norma Talmadge is the apple of her eye, 
just perfectly darling, and too brunettely beautiful to 
talk of at random. You ask her if she wishes she 
were a brunette, and she says that she’s glad that 
she’s a blonde, but please not to look at her because 
she forgot to curl her hair. 

And! Wanda Hawley, that dainty, entrancing her- 
oine of “The Way of a Man with a Girl,” says that 
she’d like to be a man! She’s always wanted to go 
out at night without an escort, and be able to go in 
swimming in the village creek like the fellers do, 
although she guesses that women are ‘coming into 
their own’ now and so she needn’t bother to eat her 
heart out because she was born feminine. 

“She never has anything to wear and her hair al- 
ways looks terrible,” thrust Hubby when his wife 
said that her hair wasn’t curled. “Women are always 
like that, and believe me, after four years of conjugal 
existence I will inform the rest of my sex that their 
wives always manage to get the best of them.” 

“Yes, I guess the male sex is following where it’s 
led,” suggested Miss Hawley dryly. “You always 
want me to play tennis and shoot off 12-gauge shot- 
guns and ride frisky horses.” 

“What do you like to do?” I ventured. 

“Eat,” popped Mr. Burton. “She says she’s diet- 
ing, but she always eats everything in sight.” 

“Uh—huh,” answered his wife, “I guess so. Next 
to that and pictures and playing the piano I’d rather 
drive a car.” ; ; 

“Yes, and she always insists on going forty down With Major Robert Warwick in “Secret Service,” one of 
Hollywood Boulevard,” rejoined the wearer of the the first productions she appeared in after the signing of 
khaki shirt. “The other night a cop her three-year contract with Lasky. 
stopped her and told her that she’d better 
slow down after this to twenty miles an went faster. Gee! if it ’ud been me I’d have got pinched.” 
hour; that she’d be arrested if she ever This young married couple, in spite of differences of opinion in places so minor 

that differences don’t count, is one of the happiest in the cinema colony. Between 
pictures they sneak away from town and go camping, and Mrs. Hawley says that 
she gets freckled and sunburned and begins to peel, and Mr. Hawley groans 
that the mechanics at the garage forget to ring up the change in the cash register 
and lose all the tools. 

But in spite of all the arguments anent lobster broiled vs. lobster baked, and 
whether or not the biscuits were burned, they never find any particular difference 
due to the fact that Mrs. H. is getting into the big lights of picturedom and re- 
ceives proposals by mail from admirers who don’t know that she’s married. And 
Hubby never objects to his wife going away on location and not taking him along, 
because he knows that she knows that he has to watch one Mount Olive garage 
9 see that Bryant Washburn’s car has sufficient oil and that of Wally Reid no 

at tires. 

He never had any objection at all when word was received some two years ago 
that William Fox wanted his wife to play ingenue in “The Derelict” with Stuart 
Holmes. 

“She always used to emote into the mirror and watch Norma Talmadge like a 
hawk,” said he, “and we both thought that since she had once wanted to go on 
the stage and was successful several seasons in playing piano accompaniments on 
the tours of Albert Spalding and other singers——she went then by her given name, 
Selma Pittack—she might perhaps be a success.” 

The day that pictures first saw her, Wanda Petit,—as she was then known,—was 
frightened to death. At any rate, she finished the Holmes play successfully, played 
two more Foxes in the East, and was at length sent West to play in Tom Mix 
woollies. 

And then is when she showed the first signs of temperament. One day they 
wanted her to ride a horse that everybody knew was frisky. She climbed aboard, 
and the crittur got skittish-like and she unclimbed and said that she positively 
wouldn’t go yachting on the bronc’! 

“Do you know?” the Blonde One interjected, “I’ve always had a secret desire to 
play tough parts. Not the kind where the girl is all wrong, but where her tough- 
ness is merely the veneer over a good soul. They’re so peppy!” 

She did say, moreover, that her three Won’ts are thus: (1) she will not “vamp”; 
(2) she won’t overact, nor (3) will she adhere to one type of screen heroine. 

(Continued on page 127 ) 














Taylor's stage success 
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Propaganda During the war, we heard 
in whispers that the melo- 


Still With Us dramatists would describe 
as dark, much about the insidious propaganda 
that the Germans would like to put across in 
pictures. Incidentally we put across a great 
deal of propaganda ourselves, pictorially, and 
some of it is semi-officially credited with buck- 
ing up the French nation in the crisis of the 
conflict. 

Most people imagine that picture propaganda 
is directly international, and with the resumption 
of a general peace signed or unsigned, the screen 
drama with a purpose can be levelled only at 
poor red Russia, where we would like to have 
them get down to a government that amounts 
to something, and quit calling strikes over here. 

As a matter of fact, the propaganda film is 
flourishing today, in America, as never before. 

The political propaganda is in the form of 
advance volleys from the masked batteries of 
the Republican and Democratic parties. Each 
of these parties would like to collar, very pri- 
vately, at least one of the big news reels. Per- 


haps they will round up several before the open 


stump season commences, but to date they have 
made very little impression on any of the estab- 
lished services. In addition to these—if they 
get them—they will have films very plainly 
marked “Hands off—political argument!”” And 
they will have the same argument in other films 
very heavily sugar-coated. Money is said to 
have been advanced for the film purposes of 
several favorite sons, and one perennial visitor 
among these promising boys has friends who 
are the real parties behind a news reel. just 
started, according to fairly reliable reports in 
the managerial offices. 

National propaganda is of a broader sort, 
and, generally speaking, it is constructive and 
healthy. © Canada, for instance, is making no 
secret of its film activities. It is boosting its 
land, its wonderful crops, its great spaces still 


unsettled, its opportunities for home life and. 


solid wealth based upon the soil. 
a 

Then and Seven or eight years ago Roscoe 
ius Arbuckle —the same plus-size, ge- 
nial, alert individual that he is 
today—-was making merriment in a little tabloid 
musical comedy shop on East First Street, Los 
Angeles. The highest price of admission wasa 
quarter, and the~highest salary——which he 
didn’t get — would ‘have been scorned by the 
third assistant of a 1919 ironworker. 

Last month the Vernon ball team, the pride 
of Los Angeles as far as the National sport is 
concerned, won the Pacific Coast championship, 
as bitterly contested an affair as the World Ser- 
ies between Cincinnati and Chicago: 


One of those most pleased, of course, was the 
team’s owner, who counts it, notwithstanding 
its tremendous annual cost of maintenance, a 
pleasant side issue upon which he can bestow 
some of his spending money, thus giving others 
pleasure and his home town a local pride. 

Mr. Arbuckle is the owner. 

The difference wrought by these few years 
is only one of the golden stories of the photo- 
play industry. 


= 


Barnum Was And he pee right. — 

. American public enjoys be- 
Right ing humbugged today as 
much as it did when the rotund circusman in- 
troduced his collection of freaks to a gaping 
populace that couldn’t be fooled on politics, 
economics or religion, but enjoyed, now and 
then, a false fillip in its amusements. The state- 
ment that we, nationally, respond amicably to 
a showman’s jest at and not with us is subject, 
of course, to many reservations. We have at- 
tained a critical level on dramatic entertain- 
ment not thought possible even a decade ago. 
Thanks mainly to the good music propaganda 
in the better photoplay theatres, we are being 
educated nationally in melody. We like jazz, 
but at times we ask intelligently for the European 
composer who never heard of jazz. 

Nevertheless, now and then a bit of pure 
hokus-pokus comes along which we swallow 
hook, line and little lead sinker. 

Witness the “personal appearance” of the 
picture bathing girl. 

Some sharp salesman had the idea that the 
vogue of “Yankee Doodle in Berlin” would be 
vastly increased by the toddling-along of the 
Sennett girls. So, some girls accompanied the 
picture—we never saw any of these girls in Sen- 
nett’s films, but they may have been there des- 
pite our usually sharp eyesight—and on Broad- 
way, the home of sophistication, they had to 
club the crowd to keep it in order before the 
box-office. A far better exhibition of anatomy 
is contrived in almost any musical show. 

Then a pair of enterprising young gentlemen 
in Chicago found a few cabaret maidens out of 
work, took them down to Wilson Beach, rolled 
them over a few barrels and into the water 
filming them the while in what was kindly deé- 
scribed’ as a comedy—and started out with the 
celluloid and sellyougirl combination. They 
cleaned‘uf'‘a net of $600 the first week, but that 
was a preliminary canter. In Tarkingtonian 
Indiana they rounded off a profit of $1200 a 
week with great regularity. A Wisconsin firm 
tried it next, and they also made a golden get- 
away. The latest manifestation accompanies 
“A Scream in the Night,” with “The Jungle 
Girls in person.” 
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The 
Costume Play 


Samuel Goldwyn enters the 
ranks of the picture prophets 
to say: “The costume play 
will come back, but it will come back as a tran- 
script of reality, a vision of life as it was lived; 
not as the elocutionists and the delsarte teachers 
believed that it was lived. They are responsible 
for the disappearance of the costume play—not 
the fashion of the play itself. Theoretically and 
properly, the costume play ought to give the 
motion picture its greatest opportunity. It gives 
us a chance to put novelty on the screen, and 
beauty. Certainly a man in our conventional 
attire and a woman in a skirt too scant for 
modesty and too tight to walk in are by no 
means pictorial subjects as a gentleman and a 
lady of the early Georges.” 

That eminently realistic young producer, 
“Mickey” Neilan, whose major reputation is 
built up on real-life touches, feels much the 
same way. 

He says: “The trouble with the old costume 
pictures, the ones that absolutely prohibited 
period plays right at the start of the movies, 
was that they were directed by queer birds who 
believed that one or two hundred years ago 
people really lived in blank verse, to say nothing 
of speaking it. According to them, you had 
to compose a sonnet to-get a drink of water, 
and if you wanted to be'colloquially equivalent 
to ‘Hello, kid—how are you?’ you did it with a 
set of six-cylinder words accompanied by a 
twelve-cylinder flock of gestures. I believe our 
great-great-great grandfathers were as snappy as 
we are and got as much fun out of life as we do, 
and were just about as natural and realistic and 
unconventional—even if they did wear funny 
collars and ribbons on their knee-pants. I want 
a chance to put some real folks into an ancient 
setting, and I am going to find that chance.” 

And the next thing will be to convince the 
timid and highly modern exhibitor. 
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The Film’s A trade roger the ve 
announces that The Hud- 
Farthest Nort son Bay Company has 
combined with the Educational Films Corpora- 
tion for the making of dramatic, scientific, 
educational and industrial pictures. 

To such celluloid persons as are bounded 
on the north by Fiftieth street and on the south 
by the New York Times; or to those whose 
mental confine is the valley of the Los Angeles 
river, this is a mere industrial paragraph. But 
to men and women of imagination, to people 
who still cherish the spell of association and the 
thrill of immemorial adventure, this note re- 
leases enchanting reflections. 

The Hudson Bay Company is the one great, 
grim relic of pioneer days left to us on. this 
continent. It will shortly celebrate its second 
centenary in London. For more than a century 
it was an absolute monarchy in Canada. Its 
Factors carried a rude, stern civilization into 
forests untracked by human feet except those 
encased in moccasins, down streams whose 


waters have never been furrowed save by the 
muskellunge and the birch-bark prow of a 
canoe. These Factors were more than master 
traders. They were the law and the gospel. 
They wielded the power of life and death, and 
their doings, sometimes splendid, sometimes 
dark, were the inspiration of such novelists as 
Sir Gilbert Parker and his whole literary follow- 
ing. Nor is the Hudson Bay Company a matter 
of history, by any means. With the opening- 
up of most of habitable Canada to settlement 
the Company’s empire has come, in civil mat- 
ters, pretty generally under the direct admini- 
stration of the Canadian government, but its 
physical resources and its artistic and scientific 
possibilities still persist as never before—what 
with new advantages of accessibility. 

The deal which lays its virgin miles under 
the sunbright axe of the camera was made in 
London, and it will undertake its cinemic mis- 
sion with the vigor it once bestowed exclusively 
upon furs. 

The film has officially chronicled a new 
farthest north. 
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Anyone who doubts the 
country’s ability to get accus’ 
tomed to the _ prohibition 
viewpoint need only read the account of the 
San Francisco woman, who, stumbling over a 
keg in the darkened aisle of a salon of picture 
entertainment, promptly sued the management 
for $100,000. 

How rapidly we progress! Anyone stumb- 
ling over a keg a couple of months ago would 
have surreptitiously rolled it out and away, con- 
sidering the manager a true friend and earnestly 
hoping that the baby barrel contained some- 
thing other than the common mixture of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen in which we live, 
move and promise to pay. 

As a further instance of our rapid slide to- 
ward teetotality, this incident took place in 
California, the wine-growing state in which 
freedom of the palate once meant as much as 
freedom of the press in Louisville; a state where 
the prohibition law first seemed as welcome as 
was the newly-drafted Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in Virginia. 


New Times, 
New Insults 
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Director Raymond Wells 
announces, without any 
trace of trepidation, that he 
is going to film the whole Bible, allowing fifty- 
two reels between Genesiac chaos and the Rev- 
elations upon desolate Patmos. 

Mr. Wells may have been inspired by the 
speed with which our rotund residence was 
put together; according to the first of the Sa- 
cred Books, the greatest manufacturing job in 
time or eternity was turned out of the shop of 
space in six days. 

That being the case, the imperturbable film 
business thinks itself equal.to a review at least 
of the universal:work in a year. 


An Audacious 
Example 
































HE most approved type of leading man must do three things 
well: he must make love in a way which will put Adonis 
and all those other old-timers back where they belong: 
he must be able to conduct a rescue—whether aquatic or 

dramatic—in a satisfactory manner; and—he must dance. 


But He 


Doesn't 
Dance! 


Harrison Ford, it must be admitted, is very much among those 
present when it comes to. the final fadeout and all that sort of thing. 
He has given the heavy a stiff time of it more than once—but he 


doesn’t dance. 
doesn’t dance! 


One of the screen’s best drawing-room love-makers 
Not that he has any particular objections to that 
form of diversion, but, according to his own statement, “I simply 


cannot learn—and I have tried.” 
“TI have a phonograph in my little flat which has been as faithful 


as my negro cook,” he 
said, “but I’ve learned 
less about dancing than 
about cooking in the 
two years I’ve been in 
California. 

“T cook like a French 
chef,” he went on with 
almost Irish  glibness. 
(He’s plain American, 
however.) “And,” se- 
riously, “I’m not at all 
sorry for having learned 
all the cuisine secrets 
of said colored cook. 
for she has decided to 
take a flight of romance 
and in two weeks I'll 
be a lonely old bachelor 
once more. And unless 
1 can induce mother to 
come out from New 
York, I’ll make use of 
my culinary knowledge. 
You see I figure mother 
might not stand for my 
cooking.” 

One would _ expect 
nothing else than to 
discover him to be a 
veritable couch-cootie, 
a social jaguar, an ar- 
dent follower of the old 
King Jazz. Outwardly, 
indeed, he has many of 
the fashionable foibles 
of his type such as the 
tortoise-shell rimmed 
glasses, the bandolined 
black hair, the laugh- 
ing brown eyes, the 
wool socks, and a pen- 
chant for butter scotch 
pie which he doesn’t 
dare eat because it is 
fattening. These are, 
however, pictorial ward- 
robe, necessary to his 
profession. 
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Harrison (no relative of Henry) Ford, who says that the only reason he 


regretted falling off a street-car, recently, was because no one got a picture of 
the performance, showing just how he did it. 
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By 
SIDNEY VALENTINE 
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Harrison Ford’s one 
drawback to being our most romantic 
leading-man. 


Mr. Ford thinks. any- 
way, that mere hand- 
someness is a_ pretty 
poor excuse for wanting 
to be an actor. He be- 
lieves that the camera 
registers “below the 
skin” and that the men- 
tal grasp of a role is 
the important thing. He 
has an idea that much 
can be learned from 
historic personages. and 
so he turns literature’s 
pages where he can find 
inspiration in such cel- 
ebrated examples as 
Abelard, Leander, Ro- 
meo, Anthony and 
scores of others. 

In pursuing this no- 
tion, Mr. Ford has be- 
come a collector of un- 
usual books. His grande 
passion — first edi- 
tions and art bindings. 
He almost refuses to 
talk about himself— 
that is. his pedigree and 
the size of his shirt and 
other things, personal 
and private, which usu- 
ally interest a picture 
hero’s following, but he 
will talk to an uncon- 
scionable hour about his 
books or about art. Art 
in marble, between cov- 
ers, or on red seal records. 

When someone who 
had recently seen him 
in one of his especially 
posed love scenes wrote 
and asked Mr. Ford if 
he had any particular 
philosophy of lovemak- 
ing, he confessed to 
nothing more intricate 
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ib 4, of Chatterton, Davidson and Middleton.” 
, i That, he said, is a secret ambition— 
- 4 ; to give private performances of those 
authors’ plays in a theater like the 
Greenwich Village—in downtown New 
York. 

“Really,” he continued philosophical- 
ly, “I’m glad for every experience, how- 
ever insignificant it may seem to others. 
I’m glad for my ‘extra’ days in pictures. 
I'm glad for everything that may help 
me to realize my remotest ambitions.” 

In “You Never Saw Such a Girl,” 
with Vivian Martin, he had to go out 
to the aviation field and take some les- 
sons in piloting a plane. Long ago—or 
rather before he entered his twenties 
and the pictures (he’s about twenty- 
four now)—he had to learn to do cart- 
wheels and more strenuous calisthenics 
for a part in “Rolling Stones.” But 
none of these newly-acquired accom- 
plishments detract in any way from his 
consummate savoir faire—the art of be- 
ing a gallant swain to tread upon the 
hearts of the sub-debs and stenogra- 
phers who watch him upon the screen. 

He reached in his pocket and pulled 
out some unopened letters which had 
come from the studio that morning and 
began tearing the stamps from the ones 
of foreign postmark. What was this? Some new post- 
bellum thrift idea? 

“Why, I save these for the cook, as she pastes them 
on cardboard and frames them. She already has sev- 
eral pictures, as she chooses to call them, and they 

are to adorn the walls of her new home.” 
Perhaps he isn’t a dancin’ fool—an arch- 
bishop of ballroom eurythmics—but this pho- 
tofamous young man who saves stamps for 
his cook to frame is unique—and he can 


make love, can't he, girls? 


ANE RR 
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Above, with Marguerite Clark, 

in “Girls.” Center, with Vivian 

Martin, in “You Never Saw 
Such a Girl.” 


than that when one played oppo- 
site such beautiful women as 
Constance Talmadge, Vivian 
Martin and Lila Lee, a fellow 
who couldn’t make love to them 
wasn’t much good. He _ was 
Lila Lee’s first leading man and 
Cuddies has been heard to say 
that he was her ni leading 


man! He has a library that she 
likes to browse through and 
some Beardsley sketches that 
interest her tremendously. (For 
Lila draws, you know.) Some- 
one asked if he was enraptured 
with every one of the beautiful 
girls he played opposite 

« Of course I am,” he admitted. 
“I think that every one of those 
girls is a peach. And _ further- 
more, I think that the key to suc- 
cess in acting is to have a note 
of sincerity ‘way down under- 
neath. It’s bound to tell in one’s 
work. I think John Barrymore 
has it. And Elsie Ferguson. And 
of the strictly picture-bred ac- 
tresses, the Talmadges.”’ 

“Are you a ‘strictly picture- 
bred’ actor, Mr. Ford?” 

“Not exactly,” he laughed. “I 
left school when about fourteen 
to go on the stage. That was in 
St. Louis, and for a long time I 
got no further than being a stage 
hand. I finally did get a couple 
of minor parts—one with Wm. 
H. Crane in ‘Rolling Stones’ and 
another with Robt. Edeson in 
‘Excuse Me.’ They didn’t get me 
very far but I’m awfully glad for 
the experience. I learned a lot 
about stage direction which will 
some day come in handy when 
I’ve made enough money to pro- 
duce some of the choicest plays 





It's funny how a few years can change 
a fellow’s viewpoint. We showed this 
picture to two boys, and the twelve- 
year-old said “Gee, look at the ice- 
cream!” But the eighteen-year-old 


said “Gee, look at Lila Lee!” 
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What Anne said was lost in the honeysuckle vine of the House of the Green Gables, 
and the wise old house kept their secret as it had kept many others before them. 





Wherein a little orphan girl’s happiness is 
born of this triumvirate: a remarkable im- 
agination, courage in a crisis, and love. 


" AND sakes, Marilla,” gasped Mrs. Pie, shading her 
face with her sunbonnet as she peered down the 
dusty road. “That ain’t a boy Matthew’s got 
with him. It’s a girl.” 

Marilla Cuthbert, gaunt and prim in an immaculate apron, 
adjusted her spectacles and anxiously followed the pointing 
finger of her neighbor. Mrs. Pie and Josie, her pretty, affected 
daughter, had “just run over” conveniently at the time when 
Marilla was expecting her brother Matthew with the little 
boy whom she had adopted from the bleak orphan asylum on 
the hill. All the folks in the neighboring farms agreed that 
Marilla “took an awful chance,” but they admitted that a 
boy might be useful to help in the fields and do the chores. 

The small figure bobbing up and down be- 
side Matthew in the old buggy certainly did 
not look like a boy. And as it drew nearer 
and Matthew stopped before 
the green-gabled farm-house 
with a hearty “Whoa!” to old 
Bess, there was no doubt left 
as to its excessive femininity. 

Matthew climbed out 
heavily and then lifted the 
child to the ground in his 
sturdy arms. She was tiny 
and freckled and frightened 
in an ill-fitting gingham dress 
and a funny little straw hat 
decorated with one stiff quill 
from the tail of a peacock— 
evidently her own idea of 
adornment. But something 
in her wistful upturned face 
touched the heart of Marilla 
even while she was saying in 
her coldest tones: 

“Matthew Cuthbert, will 
you kindly tell me who that 
is? And where is our boy, 
if you please?” 

Matthew shifted wretch- 
edly from one foot to another. 
“There wasn’t any boy,” he 
mumbled. “Only her.” 

Marilla’s steely eyes 
flashed blue fire. “Well, this is 
a pretty piece. of business—”’ 
she began, but her reproaches 
were interrupted by..a_ sob 
from the orphan who was 
inconsiderate enough to be- 
long to the wrong sex. 

“IT might have known it 
was too beautiful to last,” she 
sobbed. “I might have known F 
nobody would really want me. All the way down the road I’ve 
been pretending to be a lady fair on her way home to her 
castle. And now there. won’t. be any castle or trees or pigs 
for me after all—just only the orphan asylum.” 

Marilla tried not to let the smile that had crept into her 
eyes reach her thin mouth. “I guess we'll have to let you 
stay a while until we investigate ‘this,” she said grudgingly. 

At this wonderful news, the uninvited orphan threw both her 
slim arms about Marilla’s neck and kissedher. with a resound- 
ing smack. Now Marilla’s lips were still sticky from the pre- 
serves she had just been tasting and the: little girl licked her 
own lips joyously and whispered, “It’s plum, isn’t it?” 

Marilla’s twinkle now was unmistakable. _But she only 
reached out one-long. arm. and drew the little’ girl in front 
of her like a prisoner before a judge. 

“What’s your name, child?” she said, severely. 

The little girl hesitated for a minute and then said with a 
rush, “Will you please call me Geraldine Cordelia Fitzgerald?” 


Anne Shirley 
Marilla Cuthbert 
Matthew Cuthbert 
Gilbert Blythe 


Mrs. Pie 


Anne of Green Gables 


ARRATED, by permission, from the photoplay 
produced by Realart Pictures Corp., made, in 
turn, from a scenario by Frances Marion, adapted 
from the four “Anne” books by L. M. Montgomery, or 
published by Page & Co., Boston. 
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“Call you Geraldine Cordelia!” exclaimed Marilla. 
your name?” 

“It isn’t exactly my name,” the orphan explained gravely. 
“But I like to imagine it is. My real name’s unromantic. 
It’s just plain Anne.” 

At this, Mrs. Pie, who with Josie had been regarding the 
scene with critical scorn, broke into the conversation. 

“It’s romantic enough for you, I guess,” she said with a 
sharp cackle. “They didn’t pick you out for your looks, that’s 
certain. Lawful heart, did any one ever see such freckles? 
And hair as red as carrots!” 

The little group turned in astonishment to her and then 
back again to Anne, who had grown first scarlet and then pale 
with indignation. She caught her breath with an angry gasp, 
fixed her huge blue eyes on Mrs. Pie’s acid face and answered: 

“It’s rude to hurt other people’s feelings. How would you 
like to be told that you are fat and clumsy and probably 
haven’t a spark of imagination?” 

With well feigned horror, Marilla took Anne sternly by the 
hand and led her up to the little attic room reserved for the 
boy she ought to have been. But once up there, her severe 
expression vanished. 

“You hadn’t ought to say 
such things, Anne,” she ad- 
monished correctly. Then, 
the smile breaking out from 
its long imprisonment, “but 
you said to Elmira Pie what 
I’ve been hankering to say 
for the last thirty years.” 

Left alone to “tidy up” in 
the prim little attic bedroom. 
Anne looked about her with 
gleaming eyes. “It isn’t as 
dazzling as a castle chamber,” 
she said, half aloud, “but 
then it isn’t a dank and dis- 
mal dungeon like the orphan 
asylum. And there are all 
the trees outside and the 
river. I sit by the window 
and watch the river like the 
Lady of Shalot with a mirror 
and everything.” 

And thus under the green- 
gabled roof began the first 
day of a new life for Anne 
of the orphan asylum—a 
life which though sorrow- 
ful in spots was never gray 
monotonous. For Anne 
possessed God’s best gift 
to humanity, the vivid im- 
agination which can_ turn 
this drab everyday life of 
ours into a brilliant dream 
world. 

Sunlight and leafy tracery 
and apple-blossoms and un- 
derneath it all a little girl in 
a big pinafore shelling peas. 
She was pretending that every tenth pea was a caramel and 
was crushing them with exaggerated pleasure when a large 
rubber ball came crashing through the branches and bounced 
heavily on her curly head. As she sprang to her feet and the 
peas went rolling in every direction, an impish laugh rang out 
above her and the figure of a freckled, bare‘oot boy slid down 
the trunk and sprang out of the reach of her clutching fingers. 

Over the fence, into the chicken yard, through the gate and 
over the haystacks ran the boy with Anne in close pursuit. 
His legs were longer but Anne had learned to run at the orphan 
asylum “and her wind was better so that she gained on him with 
every turn. She had*just succeeded in tripping him up and 
was pummeling, the 4exhausted urchin with both fists when 
Marilla turned “the’’corner with ‘a black-coated ecclesiastical 
figure beside her. ‘Anne has improved very much since she 
has been with us,” she was saying. “She is so helpful with the 
housework. And then she’s so quiet and gentle.” 

At this moment a shriek of victory from the gentle Anne 
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The cast: 


Mary Miles Minter 
Marcia Harris 
Frederick Burton 
Paul Kelly 


Lila Romer 
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startled both the speaker “But for mercy’s sake, child,” stormed Marilla, “why did 
and her companion. AY you tell me you lost the brooch, when you hadn’t?” 

Dusty, disheveled and a “You said I had to confess,’ murmured Anne sleepily. “I 
flushed with triumph, she thought mebbe if I told a real good confession, you would let 


had both knees on her me go. 


tormentor’s shoulders and 
was commanding him to 
“say uncle” before she 
would release her hold. 

“For pity’s sake, 
Anne!” cried Marilla, 
and the two combatants 
sprang to their feet and 
tried to brush the dust 
from their torn garments. 

“This is the Reverend 
Figtree, Anne,” said Ma- 
rilla severely, turning to 
the tall figure be- 
side her. “I was 
just telling him 
how gentle you 
were. Stand up 
and shake hands 
with that boy like 
a little lady. He’s 
a neighbor of yours 
and his name is 
Gilbert.” 

The two grimy 
little paws which 
had just been pum- 
meling each other 
met in a handshake 
which was half 
shy, half belliger- 
ent. But as Gilbert’s 
eyes caught the averted 
gaze of his little assail- 
ant, he suddenly decided 
that girls were not so bad after all and that there was something 
in the upturned glance of this one that was mysteriously appealing. 

“That’s right,” said the reverend gentleman approvingly. “And 
now as a further peace-offering, I invite you both to a Sunday-school 
picnic in the woods to-morrow.” 

Anne was thrilled through and through at the prospect of her first 
picnic. But disaster followed close upon this dazzling prospect. 

The day before, she had decked herself out in a gorgeous piano 
scarf, a sheaf of peacock feathers and Marilla’s topaz brooch—the 
entire costume representing the evening dress of the Countess Geral- 
dine Cordelia Fitzgerald. Marilla had appeared unexpectedly just 
as she was putting the finishing touches on the costume and had 
sternly ordered her back to the kitchen and her own prosaic gingham 
apron. But, on the morning of the picnic’ when Marilla had gone 
to search for the brooch, she had found it missing. 

Anne had frantically denied having lost the ornament but when 
Marilla sternly insisted that she confess or stay in her‘room all day, 
she admitted with many tears that she had dropped it over the 
bridge. Marilla, still further infuriated by her carelessness, ordered 
her to stay home from the picnic and locked her in her room, turning 
a deaf ear to the child’s piteous pleadings. 

The events of that day remained in Anne’s memory long after 
more important events had faded. She still laughs at the thought 
of how she crept out of the window, climbed down the trellis and 
stumbled through the woods in a frenzied search for the picnic party. 
On the way she stopped to pet a friendly little animal which looked 
like a squirrel but seemed far tamer. -And- then suddenly every one 
she met on the road seemed to avoid-her and turned away from her 
questions as to the whereabouts of the Sunday-school expedition. 

“*Pon my soul,” said one deaf old man to another, “but there’s 
been a skunk powerful near this place.” 

Anne did not know what a skunk was, but she soon found it 
necessary to pin a clothespin on her nose and in this state met the 
picnic party. They, too, scattered at her-approach and she was 
forced to eat her lunch in melancholy solitude on the grass. She 
wandered home, a desolate little figure and sobbed herself to sleep 
on a haystack in the barn. 

And here Matthew found her just after Marilla had discovered 
the missing brooch under the bureau scarf. He carried her into the 
house, where Marilla burned the offending picnic finery and com- 
forted her with bread and jam and much affectionate scolding. 


And then I prayed to the Lord to get me there some- 
how. And He did, but I don’t think much of 
His way of doing it,” and her drowsy head 
sunk lower on Marilia’s shoulder. 

These, and other memories of her later school- 
days, formed the medley of recollections that 
remained with Anne whenever she recalled the 
house with the Green Gables. Among them was 
the near-tragedy of the funeral barge which al- 
most terminated Anne’s career as a weaver 0O/ 
dreams. 

She had been reading the “‘Idyls of the King” 
and her imagination had been caught by the 
tragic story of “El-ine.” 

“Why can’t we act it out on the river?” she 
suggested to the other girls at recess. ‘There 

is an old raft in the boat-house that would do for 
a barge and we could deck it out with flowers so 
that the wood wouldn't show.” 

So afternoon found them busy with their impro- 
vised stage properties on the bank of the placid 
river. Anne, by common consent, was “Elaine.” 
She had slipped a white nightgown of Marilla’s over 
her blue checked dress and her head bore the vir- 
ginal crown of lilies which is always the property of 
this mournful maiden. 

A little group of school-boys from the village had 
come to scoff at this amateur play-acting but re- 
mained to direct and advise with calm masculine 
superiority. Among them was Gilbert. “Better 
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look out, Anne—Elaine, I mean,” he warned her. 
raft looks mighty leaky to me.” 

Now if Anne had felt any doubt as to the safety of the expe- 
dition before, wild horses would not have drawn an admission 
of fear from her after Gilbert’s admonition. She refused to 
answer him but calmly settled herself on the barge, lying flat 
on her back with her hands crossed on her breast in the con- 
ventional funereal fashion, while the girls covered her with 
flowers from the Green Gables garden. 

Slowly they pushed her off from the bank while they chanted 
the lyrical measures in the “Idyls.” All went well until the 
raft swung around the bend in the river and caught the eddies 
that swirled at the turn. Then suddenly the lily maid of 
Astelot came to life with a scream, shook her flowers from her 
bier and stood swaying on the spinning barge. “It’s leaking,” 
she shrieked. “Help me! Im sinking!” 

The girls, knowing that they could not save her, rushed to 
the house for help. But Gilbert in one bound reached the 
river’s bend, tore off his coat and plunged in after the half- 
fainting heroine. He caught her just as she was sinking and 


“That old 


made his way to the shore with a few powerful strokes. 

As he lifted her to the bank and saw that her eyes were 
half closed with weakness and terror. he stooped and gently 
kissed her cheek. Whereupon, the dying maiden’s eyes suddenly 
flew open and she became a very indignant little girl. 


She 


But I like to 


My real name is unromantic! 


“Geraldine isn't my real name. 
imagine it is. 
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blinked for a moment and then shook her head at her rescuer 
in mute reproach. 

“How dare you!” she sputtered, brushing the water from her 
eyes. But she neglected to remove her head from his shoulder 
and somehow Giibert kissed her again. 

Safely home again, and under the ministration of Marilla’s 
hot tea and blankets, Anne decided that the episode must. have 
been a dream. Her musings were cut short by the entrance of 
Matthew, whom she could hear talking excitedly in the next 
room. Marilla seemed to be trying to calm him but he 
refused to listen. 

“They are dragging the river, I tell you,” he shouted it. 
“They are hunting for the body of our little girl.” 

Dragging the blanket behind her, Anne made three bounds 
into the kitchen and flew into the arms of the astonished Mat- 
thew. “You can’t kill me that way, uncle,” she laughed. “I 
was never born to be drowned.” 

“But they found a body,’ Matthew stammered, utterly dazed 
with relief and bewilderment. 

“Oh, that thing,” sniffed Anne, “that was the scare-crow who 
nlayed the part of the old boatman. Did they think that 
was me? I am flattered.” 

At this moment Gilbert knocked and entered. The two old 
people vanished as if by magic and left him standing shyly 
before Anne with a small glistening object in his hand. 

“It’s an engagement ring,” he 
whispered. “It was the best one 
they had at the jewelry store. 
I'll have it all paid for a year from 
next June if all goes well. But it 
isu’t half gocd enough for you, 
Anne.” 

Anne slipped the sparkling won- 
der on her finger and cast her 
adoring eyes up to his. “I wasn’t 
really angry when you kissed me,” 
she told him. “I won’t ever pre- 

tend to be any more. 
Try it, Gilbert, and 
see.” 

And Gilbert tried 
—and saw. 

High school days 
faded into graduation 
and Anne in the glory 
of her white organdie 
and carnations was 
ready to face her first 
term in college when 
a sudden blow crushed 
all her rosy dreams. 
Matthew, whose 
health had been grad- 
ually failing through 
the past year, died 
suddenly at the -close 
of one August day, 
with his eyes fixed on 
the sunset and his 
hand in Anne’s. And 
the young girl, only 

lately emerged from the 
short skirts of her orphan 
days, found the burden of 
Green Gables’ support 
transferred to her slender 
shoulders. 

She applied for the post 
of teacher at the little red 
schoolhouse where she her- 
self had been taught. Some- 
what to her surprise, she 
was elected without any op- 
position except from Abed- 
nego Pie, father of Josie 
Pie, who had always cher- 
ished. a_ lurking grudge 
against the young orphan. 

This natural antagonism had not been miti- 

gated by the fact. that Josie had set her cap 

very vigorously for Gilbert. But for all 
(Continued on page 126) 





A Flyer 


Would you believe that Pauline Fred- 
erick was a prim Bostonese, that Lil- 
lian Gish nearly died from over-eating 
or that Charlie Ray’s folks raised him 
to be a druggist? 


as much. Rumor may even have blown it to your 
ear. Well, take heart, for some of your worst con- 
jectures are about to be confirmed. 

I know it’s an awful thing to contemplate the fact 
that Mack Sennett’s mother wanted him to be a 
priest. It almost seems lese majesty to reveal the 
fact that the groove on the side of Grant’s Tomb was 
not caused by a cannon ball, but was worn there by 
Priscilla Dean’s small—well, at least by her sliding 
down it all day long on her panties—as long as they 
lasted. And many hearts will ache beneath the knowl- 
edge that Warren Kerrigan was the ugliest baby his 
mother ever saw. 

From these few facts you may have gathered that 
it is the mothers who have given me my information. 
Nothing can equal the indiscretion of mothers con- 
cerning their offspring. Even a woman who won't 
discuss the complete and natural inferiority and de- 
pravity of the masculine sex, can be won into con- 
versation about babies—especially her own. So I 
went to H. Q. 

Naturally, on such a quest, I began with the mother 
of the Pickfords—Mary, Jack and Lottie. Being 
mother, general manager, chief advisor, treasurer, 


Warren Kerrigan's mother confesses that he was 
the homeliest baby she ever saw in her life! Can 


such things be? 


% ty ore is al 
Billie and Gladys Brockwell. No, 
they're not sisters. Billie is Gladys 
intensely youthful mother, who was not 
yet thirty when her daughter essayed 
a leading role in pictures! 
VERYBODY knows that you can't 
get away from a past—particularly 
your own. 
If they don't, it’s not the fault 
of some of our very best dramatists, who 
might have gone bankrupt long ago but for 
their knowledge of this tragic fact. 
No matter how virtuous you may have 
become, how far along the road of redemp- 
tion you may have traveled, how deeply 
the skeleton may be buried, don’t kid your- 
self into a false feeling of security, because 
in the third act the Past is going to rise 
up and smite you. (Ask Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Tan- 
queray, Henry Ford or others who have been suc- 
cessfully smitten. ) 
Now movie stars, no matter how bright and 
beautiful, are no different than other mortals. 
They, too, have pasts. You may have suspected 
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in Pasts 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


grandmamma (to Miss Mary Pickford Rupp. 
Lottie’s four year old daughter) must be an ex- 
ceedingly exhausting business, because by the 
time I caught up with Mrs. Charlotte Pickford 
in Mary’s beautiful bungalow dressing house at 
the Brunton studio, I felt like a puppy that had 
been chasing its tail. 

It was a little bit hard even then, to tear 
her mind away from the glowing present and 
focus it upon years gone by. She sat on a cor- 
ner of the cretonne hung, wicker divan, her 
black hair showing not the faintest trace of 
gray, her fashionable white tricolet suit re- 
vealing her plump, pretty figure. She is essen- 
tially the “pal” type of mother. While I found 
in her an immense amount of mother instinct, 
and a passionate love for children, she has es- 
tablished an equality between herself and her 
children that is not common. 

“Mary Pickford never had a spanking in her 
whole life,” she said calmly. (This is the 
spectre of which I warned mothers. Can’t you 
just hear eight year old Susie and Jane and 
Agnes confronting a forthcoming licking with 


Mary MacLaren is quite proud of the fact 
that she looks much, much more like her 
mother than her gorgeous sister. Katherine 


MacDonald. 


Eight-year-old Susie and Jane and Agnes 
are herewith provided with verbal ammu- 
nition to wreck the American home: “Mary 
Pickford never had a spanking in her life!” 


“Oh mama, you shouldn't whip me. Just look 
ut Mary Pickford and her mother never 
spanked her at all.) “I never believed in 
punishing a child like that. Mary was an 
awfully good child. I ought to know, too, 
because the other two were regular little 
devils. But Mary was always a kind, sweet, 
happy little girl. She mothered Lottie, and 
she mothered me, and it’s a wonder Jack 
didn’t turn her hair white before it was 
grown. She positively worshipped him. That 
was the strongest trait of all her childhood— 
her complete devotion to Jack. 


“But not one of my children ever had a hand 
lifted against them, though goodness knows there 
were times when I could hardly restrain myself, they 
were that full of mischief and inventiveness. I don’t 
know what my ambitions for them might have been, 
if necessity hadn’t forced my hand. Perhaps it’s a 
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good thing it did, for they’d none of 
them ever have gotten on the stage any 
other way, and I might have thrown 
them into lines where they wouldn't 
have been successful. But with us it 
was a matter of making a living for 
the whole family, and Mary started 
acting when- she was five years oid. 
As for Jack, if they'd had birth con- 
trol films, I daresay he'd have been 
born in the movies. 

“Mary’s childhood was taken up be- 
tween acting and Jack. Her grand- 
mother was alive then, an invalid, and 
Mary used to stand against her knee 
and recite her little parts. She learned 
remarkably fast, too. Managers would 
hardly believe it. When she wasn’t at 
that she was watching over Jack, whose 
habit it was to carry half the state of 
Ohio behind his ears and under his 
nails and on his knees. He was the 
dirtiest child I ever saw—a regular 
magnet for it—though there wasn’t an 
ounce of harm in him. And how it 
worried Mary! She was so neat and 
dainty. She'd scrub him and scrub 
him—and in ten minutes he'd be as 
dirty as ever. 

“Mary was my helper. When she 
wasn’t more than six, she'd consult 
with me about our problems, while 
Jack was out trying to beat Mr. Wright 
by flying without an airship and Lot- 
tie was sewing. From all indications 


Photoplay Magazine 


The whole Farrar family—Lou-Tellegen, 
Geraldine, her mother and her father: 
Syd Farrar. famous old-time ball-player. 


Above, Mary Pickford when she first 
went on the stage. Below, Clara Kim- 
ball Young, with her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kimball, in the 
garden of her home in Hollywood. 


I should have made a dressmaker out 
of her. She sewed all the time and 
everything in the house. She used to 
sew our clothes up so we couldn’t get 
into them.” 

“There are lots of mothers who will 
be interested to know just how you 
brought Mary up,” I remarked, think- 
ing of the matinee audiences of moth- 
ers and kiddies who had packed the 
cheaters to see “Daddy Longlegs.” 

“Just by love,” said Mrs. Pickford, 
smoothing her knee with a hand whose 
magnificent rings showed that in this 
instance at least love had paid heavy 
dividends. “Every mother in the world 
would succeed if she’d use love and 
reason in place of force and superior- 
ity.” 

It didn’t take me long to discover 
one thing. If it hadn’t been for wid- 
ows and orphans, the screen would 
have lost some of its most dazzling 
lights. The Gishes are another ex- 
ample of that. 

Everybody knows that the Gishes 
and the Pickfords grew up together 
and were playmates. But who would 
have supposed that Mary, Dorothy and 
Jack would form one team, and Lil- 
lian and Lottie the other? 

“Lillian adored dolls,” said little 
Mrs. Gish, as we sat looking out over 
the lovely sunken gardens, the sun dial 

(Continued on page 130) 





AULINE FREDERICK and her mother, photographed in the garden of the 
home they occupy in Hollywood, California. “Polly’s” mother has always 
been her daughter’s best pal, and wisest counselor. They work and play, together. 





Just a few pictures like this would convince any 

paper-hanger that all he needs, to become a direc- 

tor, is a megaphone. Bob Leonard and his 

assistants have perched on the scaffolding to 
shoot directly into this balcony set. 
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A couple of white slaves, judging by the 

Gea, “The White Slave” was done at 

itagraph, in the early days, by Clara Kim- oe Martin—the short, hairy gentle sitti 

ball Young and Earle Williams, whom you J ne in ee ee ee 


see here. takes great pride in his perfect understanding ot the Eng 


& gives him an order twice it makes him so peevish that he 








The great camera prizes are un- 
expected accidents, caught by 
chance. This side-car disaster hap- 
pened during Locklear’s airplane 
stunts at Universal- City. The car, 
negotiating a turn at nearly a mile 
a minute, was destroyed. No seri- 
ous damage to the occupant. 


Wonder what a sunshine comedy 
dog-catcher thinks about? Nothing 
much. Wonder what three dog- 
catchers think about? Less’n that. 
Wonder what the Boston Bull and 
that miserable little fluffy imsect— 
oh, dear! To whom were we speak- 
ing of what, anyway? 
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—has just informed an intervie that | j i 

Sis Vannes ek thes an ae Z Z A form of joy-ride formerly popular when folks had 

ot mati ay ver grievances in the rural districts. Revived, with 
ys around all day. plenty of tar and feathers, for Ince’s “Bolshevism.” 





A male vampire off duty isn’t so awfully demoralizing. These 
- ° a ; seashore kids vote Mr. Cody, the professional home extermina- 
Kid McCoy gets the sleep-medicine again. However,. he is tor, a very regular guy. 
Jesse Lasky’s trainer here, and the bout is on the Lasky lawn, 
in Hollywood. 


WRITE YOUR OWN THIRD ACT 


ACT II 
Cecil: You must he strong for us both. Leave me before you: 
beauty overpowers me. io, girl, go. ° 
Imogene: Never! I have told mother all! 1 ani yours! Wiss 
me! Mother says a cold coronet will match my _ hair 
perfcctly. 


ACT Ill 


This ‘space reserved for your own version 
of a third act. Go ahead. You can’t write a 
worse one than the other two. 


Scene from Act I 


.1¢: A Cowtown in Nevada. 
ersona Non Grata: Cecil Crosseye, a remittance man. Imogene 
the millionaire cattleman’s beautiful daughter. 
Time: Self-adjustable. 
Scene: Millionaire Cattleman’s Ranch Drawing Room. 


Apologies to William Fox, William Farnpm. and Louise 
Lovely. A member of the editorial staff has had this play 
in her system for a long time and is taking unscrupulous 
advantage of the editor’s absence on a painting trip. 


ACT'I 

Imogene: (pleading), I love you, suffering rattlesnakes, how I 
love you. Marry me and the ranch is yours. 

Cecil: (business of mental anguish and heroic self restraint), No, 
it can never be. 

Imogene: No, no, Cecil, you are too good, too noble to break my 
girlish heart. 

Cecil: (starting im surprise), Then you know. Yes, ’tis true 
1 am a nobleman. I must tell you all. I am the missing 
Duke of Crosseyeshire, but can never marry until 
I clear the family name. My great grandmother once 
sat down before the queen was seated. She was near- 
sighted, and the Crosseyeshires were disgraced. 

Imogene: I still love you—marry me, Cecil. e need never go 
back to England. 

Cecil: My brave girl. 
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Scene from Act II 
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Frankie Lee plays both kinds, and his only 


dislikes are dressed-up parts, fire scenes 


and fishes. 


E’S as nonchalant as a pampered matinee idol and ag 
sweetly serious as a debutante ingenue—at least, 
that’s the way he appears when an interviewer inter- 
rupts a morning of play. But as soon as he’s left 

alone again he is ail “boy”—and as natural, as bluntly frank, 
as teasing, as rough and tumble as they make ’em. 

He is veritably a little dynamo for his six and one half 
years, his forty pounds, his thirty-eight inches and soft brown 
hair and deep blue eyes. 

Though Frankie Lee has been in pictures more or less 
continuously during the last two and a half years, he had never 
before been really interviewed. The event made very little 
impression on his busy little brain, however, and before I had 
barely spoken a salutory word to his mother, he burst forth 
with “Aw, come on up stairs and see my schoolroom first! 
I got lot of things I want to show you.” 

The treat in store for me proved to be the exhibition of his 
boxing gloves which he sometimes puts on when Papa comes 
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home from writing subtitles, and his beetle bugs which were 
a Christmas present from Theda Bara, and his machine gun, 
a gift from Mary Pickford, his drawing paraphernalia from 
Dorothy Dalton, and his books and numerous mechanical toys, 
all presents from admirers. 

When asked whom of all the famous and beautiful women 
he has played with that he admired most, or rather, with whom 
he enjoyed working the most, he elusively and diplomatically 
replied, “Oh, I like ’em all!” And this, his mother declares, 
is quite characteristic of him. 

As a baby, he was never the crying kind and he has never 
been known to pout except “sometimes, when they make him 
do it in the pictures,” his mother says. 

“He is so very obedient that I sometimes almost wish he 
would be naughty,” Mrs. Lee laughed. “The only time he 
weeps is when he leaves his pets to go to the studio.” 

Gladys Brockwell was the first of his screen ladies, I believe, 
in “One Touch of Sin.” And there have been Mary in “Daddy 
Long Legs,” Dorothy Dalton in “Quicksands,” and Pauline 
Frederick in “Bonds of Love” and Mildred Manning in “The 
Westerners” and Betty Compson in “The Miracle Man” and 
now it’s Mabel, for Mabel Normand has him working with 
her—doing a comedy part and wearing ragamuffin clothes, which 
is just what he likes. 
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‘‘Dressed-up” parts, fire scenes, and fishes are his triplet 
abominations. 

At the studios where he works he is the pet from the 
star down to the grip, yet he is entirely unspoiled because 
he has such an active little brain that he hasn’t a spark 
of self-consciousness. The same naturalness exhibited in 
preferring to show me the school-rooim to talking about 
himself and the pictures is evidenced on the studio lot. 
He is all attention and interest when he is being directed, 
and insists on reading, or having his part of the script 
read to him. But as soon as the scene is finished, he is 
off chasing butterflies around the lot or playing with his 
lasso or aeroplane, two toys which he inveterately car- 
ries to work. 

His naturalness, his simplicity and unaffectedness might 
suggest that he is the child Charlie Ray of picturedom. 
However, it is vain to prognosticate about his future on 
the screen, for at the present writing, he wants it quite 
definitely understood that when he grows up he intends 
to be a director. Which ambition does not seem so highly 
improbable to Reginald Barker of Goldwyn and some of 
the children of the neighborhood in which Frankie lives 
since he startled them all the other day by producing a 
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The supreme moment of 
that great picture, “The 
Miracle Man”™ is the in- 
stant in which the faith 
ef the little crippled boy 
contrives a real and as- 
tounding cure. 





His personal prides are his 
mother, the boxing-gloves 
he puts on with his father, 
the beetle bugs Theda 
Bara gave him, the ma- 
chine gun presented by 
Mary Pickford, and his 
drawing paraphernalia — 
a gift from Dorothy 
Dalton. 
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All Frankie’s dramatic sense and knowledge of the 
theater has been acquired and developed by his experience 
in pictures, as neither his mother or father are thespians. 
He was discovered when he was four years old by a Uni- 
versal director who took him out to that plant and ini- 
tiated him by putting him in atmosphere. That was the 
only “extra” work he ever had to do. 

He is endowed with such a vividly original imagination 
that it is not difficult to understand how he was almost 
immediately given parts. It is probably from his Celtic 
blood that he gets the glib imagination, as his mother is 
of French-Irish descent. His dry seriousness would reveal 
the Anglo-Saxon, for his father is of English stock, though 
little Frankie is American, as he patriotically declares. 

He has become an out-and-out sportsman—necessitated 
largely by the character of the parts he has been cast 
to portray. He swims, drives a motor boat, and has just 
recently learned to “ride fancy’—as he calls English 
jockeying. 

Like most of young America, he is a movie fan, but not 
in the usual sense of the word. For Frankie is not in- 
terested in his own or the others’ acting. He watches the 
sets for technical details and also the direction of the 
picture. 
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A New Art in an Old University 


Columbia, of New York,, is foremost in official scho- 
lastic recognition to the advancing motion picture. 


By FRANCES 
TAYLOR PATTERSON 


(Head of the Department of Photoplay 
Composition, Columbia University ) 


OT long ago a certain pathol- 
ogist in Chicago, after ex- 
amining a great many types, 


made the startling announce- 
ment that all Bolsheviks and motion 
picture writers are maniacs, and 
added “their mental deficiency is 
shown by their terrible crimes.” 
This is a bit discouraging to some 
of us, but perhaps he is right. At 
all events it is something 
of a coincidence that Colum- 
bia University first chose 
East Hall—the last relic of 
the old Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum which used to oc- 
cupy the. college site—as.a 
fitting abode for the newly 
established courses in Pho- 
toplay Composition. That 
was in 1914, with Dr. Vic- 
tor Freeburg as professor in 
charge. But the classes soon 
outgrew their early quarters 
and now they are housed 
with befitting dignity in 
Hamilton Hall, the new art 
of the photoplay trying out 
its young wings side hy side 
with ancient Latin and ar- 
chaic Greek and the science 
of astronomy which almost 
antedates the world. 

One of the ideals of the 
University is to bring general 
knowledge within reach of 
the many rather than special 
knowledge to the few. The 
gentle art of story telling in 
words has long held an hon- 
orable place on its curricu- 
lum and that of other uni- 
versities. Lately the study 
of Dramatic Composition 
has been admitted to the 
esoteric circle. But Colum- 
bia has the distinction of 
being the first college or uni- 
versity to recognize the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the 
gentle art of story telling by means of pictures, to realize that 
the photoplay in its highest form is essentially artistic, and that 
wielded by trained and skillful writers its power is illimitable. 
Columbia felt that a day would come when there would be a 
demand for scenario writers of culture and undisputed ability, 
and in addition there was the immediate need to teach people 
the appreciation of the finer things in the photoplay, which 
appreciation will eventually result in a demand for better plays 
on the part of the public. Hence the establishment of a course 
in Photoplay Composition which has since developed into five. 

To these classes there comes as diversified a group of people, 
I venture to say, as ever gathered together in a common in- 
terest. Any one of the classes is in itself an interesting psy- 


ment. 


“To teach people to appreciate the finer 
things in a photoplay,” that is one of 
the missions of Miss Patterson's depart- 
Above—Hamilton Hall, head- 


quarters of Columbia's new department. 


chological study. The students range 
from the veriest amateur who has rosy 
hopes of writing a photoplay in three 
lessons and as many hours which will 
startle the world and net its author a 
cool thousand or so, to the blue-stock- 
ing who is going in for a Ph. D. degree 
and plans to use the science of 
aesthetics as applied to a comparative 
i. study of the photoplay and the drama 
‘im! for her thesis. There are young women 
who feel they ought to be able to form 
bright and new opinions upon the 
latest photoplay as well as the latest 
books or the latest plays or the latest 
turn in the political situation. A 
dramatist came in order to know how 
to adapt his play to cine- 
matic form rather than sub- 
mit it to the ungentle hand 
of the hack continuity writer. 
Short story writers have 
come for the same reason. 
Teachers of English come 
that they may find out which 
plays can be used as objec- 
tive iliustration in teaching 
the classics, or for which 
should they hoist the figura- 
tive red flag. One man high 
up in the world of adver- 
tising was sent by his firm 
to learn more about photo- 
plays the better to advertise 
them. There have been 
actors and actresses in the 
class who were ambitious to 
write stories as well as to 
act them. One young di- 
rector who had a “movie 
star” for a wife, was eager 
to prepare himself to write 
the vehicles in which she was 
to be starred. I heard sub- 
sequently that these laug- 
able aspirations were cruelly 
cut short by a suit. for di- 
vorce. 

Then there are college stu- 
dents who want the course 
as a necessary part of a lib- 
eral education in this day 
and age when there is scarce- 
ly anyone, “highbrow” or 
“lowbrow,” whose pleasure 
and recreation does not em- 
brace at least a “movie” or 

two a week. There is the young reporter who has learned that 
a part of the course is devoted to the development of cinematic 
criticism which will be more analytical and more adequate than 
much of the so-called criticism that is offered at the present 
time. He may have turned out excellent copy on a variety of 
subjects but he is not therefore a trained motion picture critic. 
How can a writer show that a setting intensifies the dramatic 
moment of a play or delineates character if he knows nothing 
about the dramatization of setting? Or how can he show the 
lack of artistic stress in a certain significant interior when he 
knows nothing about pictorial composition? How can he com- 
ment upon deviations from the printed or produced version 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Photograph by Evans 


Allan Dwan 


who has composed many different kinds of sun- 
shine tableaux in the past few years, began his 
earning life as an electrical engineer in the Mid- 
dle West. His pictorial service, starting with 
Essanay, has been carried on with brilliance and 
grace wherever photoplays are made in America. 
His cinematic essays have included such widely 
differing subjects as the roistering personal ex- 


pressions of Douglas Fairbanks, the passionate 
dramas of Norma Talmadge, and the romantic 
early comedies of Dorothy Gish, an output of 
plays best represented, perhaps, by “The Half- 
Breed,” “Panthea,” and “Betty of Greystone.” 
His latest photoplay is a version of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ “Soldiers of Fortune.” This pose is Mr. 
Dwan’s most characteristic directorial attitude. 
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Maxwell 


came from music to the screen. This does not 
mean that he clerked in a song-shop or taught 
voice and other wind instruments on a side 
street. He was a first violin of the Metropolitan 
Operahouse orchestra in New York, and brought 
to the sunny silences an intense dramatic faculty 
combined with a virtuoso’s love of grace, ease and 
perfection of small details. He has manifested 


Photograph by Evans 


Karger 


many of these qualities in the works that have 
proceeded from the Metro studio in Hollywood, 
California, where he is director-general. Like 
Mr. Dwan, who regards him amiably across the 
page, Mr. Karger is still a young man, tremen- 
dously energetic and approaching rather than 
reaping the maximum harvest of a creative 


life. 





Specs Without Glass 


Harold Lloyd wears ’em merely for comedy 
effect on the stage, but now he hasto use the 
sure-enough kind, with glass, in real life. 


motor car he declared that Luke was considerable of a night- 

mare to him. He was too much like Charlie Chaplin, and, 

with all due respect to the world’s premier farceur, Lloyd had 

By a hankering that he’d like to be just a littie bit like Harold 
Lloyd, in other words, be himself. 

ANABEL Ever since he was a kid he had yearned to be an acter, 

LEIGH and even in the bread-and-milk-and-early-to-bed era he'd com- 

pose and act out dramalets on the bed coverlet. And once he 

got acquainted with an actor who taught him how to make- 

up, whereupon he proceeded to make-up all the fellows in the 


early in the morning to 

meet Harold Lloyd and 

get a bird’s-eye view of 
Los Angeles from the ve- 
randa of the Rolin studio— 
and then finding said L. A. 
nicely enveloped in a thick 
blue haze! 

And then picture to your- 
self the debonair Mr. Lloyd 
sitting on the front steps of 
the old-fashioned mansion 
that houses the comedy fac- 
tory, feeding a nickel’s worth 
of liver to the office cat! 

This Mr. Lloyd is quite 
one of the most astonishing 
young men in pictures, inas- 
much as off stage he doesn’t 
look at all as he does in front 
of the camera, and he doesn’t 
seem to use slang. He's 
business-like to the nth de- 
gree, and when I encoun- 
tered him, was heavily en- 
grossed in telling the afore- 
mentioned liver-eating feline 
that she’s not going to have 
to have tin cans tied to her 
sleekness any more for com- 
edy effect. 

When Lloyd used to be 
known professionally as 
“Lonesome Luke,” he wore 
skin-tight trousers and a 
funny little hat that sat 
squarely on the top of his 
head. But now, in his silk 
pongees and leather-covered 
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Specs with glass, this time, 
for this is Mr. Lloyd's 
newest picture, taken on 
the day he emerged from 
the hospital after the dis- 
astrous bomb explosion 
that threatened — but for- 
tunately didn't bring— 
disfigurement for life. 











neighborhood, and organize a stock company! 

This same thespian craze is in his bones now, 
and he’ll tell you that some day,—some day when 
they don’t want him any more in comedy,—he’s 
going to direct a serious feature. He wouldn't 
miss a current Tourneur or Griffith or an Elsie 
Ferguson or Henry Walthall opera for a million 
cartwheels, because he wants to get their ideas of 
what’s what. 

“Everybody,” he announced simply, 
“loses his personal popularity, sooner or 
later. When mine’s gone, I want to 
direct.” 

Comedy,—particularly the kind with slap- 
sticks in it,—generally harbors a coterie of 
slang-talking “eggs.” Lloyd in this respect 
is more like a high-school boy who’s never 
been spoiled by contact with the world. In- 
terviewers somehow or other always seem to 
make him, as they do Dorothy Gish, use an 
excess of contemporary phraseology, such as 
“She’s the goil I’d swim th’ P’cific tuh 
rescew.”’ 

And actors, when they get up in the world, are 
quite too often bothered with an excess of “tem- 
perament,” which, in the broadest sense, is nothing 
more or less than a disposition to avoid doing such 
things as don’t appeal to them. Some members of 
the profession call this exalted state “up- 
stage.” 

“Why be upstage?” Lloyd asks blandly 
when you ask his opinion. “I like to go 
and see the wonderful work someone else 
does, and I go out and say ‘My word, how 
bad I am!’ You can get ideas 
from everybody. Why be up- 
stage and spoil your chances 
of getting them?” 

As he talked, my 
subject kept fum- 
bling an odd-looking 
pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles. But 
there wasn’t any 
glass in them. Why 
this? methought. Why be an- 
noyed with mere optical camou- 
flage? But it’s like this: 

When he started out as Lone- 
some Luke, Lloyd wanted some- 
thing in his make-up that wasn’t 
being worn. Glasses always 
lend more or less of a bizarre 
effect, and for the same reason 


“There's something about 
Harold Lloyd—” say his 
admirers. We'll say so, 
too. And we'll say that 
the something about Har- 
old Lloyd is Bebe Daniels. 





that Fay Tincher originally adopted her 
stripes, Lloyd just naturally claimed 
tortoise goggles as his own. 

I quizzed Lloyd about his ideal girl; 
whether or not he’s ever been vamped, 
and if he’s ever been proposed to. 

“Never been proposed to,” quoth he 
laconically. “Never been vamped, and 
don’t expect that I shall ever be. I’m 
hopeless along that line. Speaking of 
the ideal girl—my ideal,—she isn’t 
anybody in particular. She must be 
young, and slender, and of wonderful 
disposition. I once thought that I 

found her,—but I 

guess I didn’t. My 

ideal is the quiet, 

the ladylike, the 

sweet-souled girl. 

Like my moth- 
er.” 

(Continued on 
page 124) 
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Painted by A. B. Elliott 


And Now—*“Cinematic Mensurgraphy” 


HE slow motion movie camera, which has already amazed picture patrons by its revelation of the action of athletes under 
greatly retarded motion, is now being used in the reclamation of crippled soldiers, and is an improvement upon mensur- 
graphy, or the sctence of employing the still camera in the study of the human frame. Limping that heretofore puzzled surgeons 
can now be diagnosed and corrected. The patient hobbles before the camera under the surgeon's direction. Later,on the screen 
in the clinical projection room, the creeping film shows the patient moving 250 times slower than he actually did, per- 
mitting the surgeons to leisurely and minutely study the movement of the ailing limb, ascertaining just whick ligaments or mus- 
cles are delinquent. The charted wall is frequently used in checking up on the faulty evolution of a limb-movement, as 
contrasted with the same movement of the normal limb. 





A Review of 
the New Pictures 


The 
Shadow 
Stag 
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By 
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FE are not half so much in need, here in America, of 

dramatic persons to tell us how far we should pro- 

ceed in forgiving our wives, browbeating our em- 

ployers, stimulating our beverages or non-stimu- 
lating our love affairs as we are of those other rare dramatic 
persons who can hand us genuine laughs. Many a fight has 
been busted up by a crafty jokesmith. Many a doubtful issue 
has been rescued by an apropos story. Many a crushed heart 
has been saved from breaking by the relief of a smile. What 
if we did win the war? We seem to be engaged in a whole 
series of wars at home. What if we did shake off the Teuton 
yoke? Almost every man has, or thinks he has, a particularly 
heavy yoke of another sort around his neck just now. The 
capitalist glares at the proletarian, and the proletarian barks 
back at the capitalist, and the bolshevik mutters against both 
of them. 

We need real diversion, and while that sometimes comes 
in a wonderful play about human hearts, like “The Miracle 
Man,” or “Broken Blossoms,” it comes surest, and unfail- 
ingly, when some Spencerian divining-rod touches the well- 
springs of laughter. 

For that reason I say that the unquestioned peak of the pho- 
toplay month of which I am writing—that is to say, October, 
and the first days of November—has been that delicious satire 
upon an army, a nation, and boys, “Twenty-Three and a Half 
Hours’ Leave.” Mary Roberts Rinehart wrote the original 
story, and, by the T. H. Ince concern, it has been perfectly 
transferred to celluloid in all its parts and meanings. 

It introduces a young comedian of the first order. Douglas 
MacLean, who has never done anything conspicuous, here be- 
comes, in a bound, what Ernest Truex is to the stage. It is 
true that the actor depends upon his material, and cannot, no 
matter what his endowments, thresh his way to fame inde- 














*Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave,” a delicious satire 

upon an army, a nation, and boys, is the unquestioned peak of 

the photoplay month. Douglas MacLean, its star, threatens to 
establish himself as a juvenile comedian of the first order. 


pendent of any literary surrounding. But granted that Mac- 
Lean goes on getting good pieces, you will witness the estab- 
lishment of a high-class juvenile comedian of the first order, 
judged by the tenets of any dramatic creed. ‘“Twenty-Three 
and a Half Hours’ Leave” is an extraordinary story, extraor- 
dinarily well put on, but even this does not befog MacLean’s 
issue: throughout he is doing an extraordinary piece of acting. 

I liked this piece, too, because it is the first really natural 
essay upon our mushroom military system, which, growing to 
gigantic proportions over night, contained as many comic fea- 
tures as it held features glorious. Only, we have never dared 
to discant on its absurdities before; we were only, and quite 
properly, praising its heroisms and its great international 
efficiency. . 

But here we have a training camp, raw as to human life as 
it is in buildings, inhabited by as cheerful, dogged, lovable 
and block-headed a set of American boys as ever led a for- 
lorn hope or raised inferno on Hallowe’en. The plot staris 
by discarding its trousers, when Sergeant Gray—played by 
Mr. MacLean—insists on putting on his whipcord tailor-mades 
instead of his issue uniform, on the eve of leave and against 
orders. Sergeant Gray's excuse, that the issue uniforms are 
of such poor material, causes the irate officer of the day to 
tear up the uniforms of the whole file, leaving the rawboned 
lads only their shoes, their underwear and their slickers. In 
this charming array our hero, Sergeant Gray, sets forth upon 
his amours, and the object of the same is the fille of the 
camp’s commanding Major General, who has already been 
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“The Vengeance of Durand” is not up to Rex Beach's best screen 
material. It features the marked beauty of Alice Joyce. 














“Please Get Married,” adapted by Metro from a stage farce, 
provides Viola Dana whimsicalities, some of which are funny. 
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“L’Apache” is the story of two Franco-American girls in 
Paris, both played strikingly by Dorothy Dalton. 
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unhorsed and disgraced before his men by Sergeant Gray’s 
over-afiectionate dog. 

Not to spoil a real pleasure for you by an arid Baedekker 
of Gray’s adventures, let me commend you, without more com- 
ment, to the Sergeant and his chunky little confection, Doris 
May. It’s a real production. It has the feel and snap of the 
army in it, plus Mrs. Rinehart’s engaging merriment. Oh 
yes—do you like bran buns? I do—always have. Possibly 
that is partly accountable for my passion for this picture. 
{ hope you like bran buns. The plot is built on them. 


IN OLD KENTUCKY—First National 


“In Old Kentucky,” for more than a quarter of a century 
one of the perennial joys of the theater, has been translated 
into celluloid by Marshall Neilan, with Anita Stewart as Madge. 
Charles T. Dazey’s play is a natural scenario and Neilan dis- 
plays his customary keen judgment in adhering closely to the 
original. But the picture softens the somewhat stiff lines of 
the melodrama by its diversity of beautiful scenery and the 
introduction of quaint characters. Miss Stewart’s character- 
ization of the mountain girl is different from anything she 
has ever done, and better than most—more interesting, mere 
spontaneous, perhaps because less conventional than what have 
come to be regarded as “Stewart roles.” An extra thrill is 
provided in the incident where Madge crosses the chasm to 
rescue her sweetheart. In the play she swung across on a 
rope. In the picture she jumps a horse across the broken 
bridge. One doubts that the management risked the life of 
several million dollars worth of star in this feat, but the thrill 
remains. Some girl did it. Mahlon Hamilton is the hero— 
the hardest part in any play. E. J. Connolly and Adele Far- 
rington contribute much joy as the bibulous colonel and the 
lady he has wooed for many years, between drinks. But the 
gem of the cast is an unnamed, toothless, frock-coated negro 
retainer. Neilan has always claimed to be the greatest director 
of fish in the world, and he has a few working for him in the 
opening scene. He extends his biological field later, by em- 
ploying a colony of ants. “In Old Kentucky” will make mil- 
lions of eyes happy. 


EVERYWOMAN- Arteratt 


The late Walter Browne’s morality play of the above name, 
as produced by Henry W. Savage, enjoyed as wide and pecu- 
liar a vogue as was ever accorded a theatrical representation in 
these untidied States. While not deep enough to be classed as 
# piece of literature, it was far better, far more thoughtful, 
than the average play of any living author, and possessed the 
added—and priceless—value of sound dramatic appeal. It has 
been produced for the screen by the Lasky institution, George 
Melford directing, and I think it will go around again, and 
win again, with Violet Heming in the role that Laura Nelson 
Hall, and her many successors, made lovely and pathetic and 
orotund on the incandescent platforms. Screened, it also has 
sume of the sly qualities that made Channing Pollock call 
“The Wanderers” a system of “smuggling thrills to the godly.” 
To translate: mixed up with the properest moral lessons im- 
aginable there is a whole lot of magnificence, sensuous dis- 
play and physical lure. Since this is not an almanac or a 
book of reminiscence it is hardly the place to talk about theme 
or plot of “Everywoman,” one of the best known compositions 
of the past two decades. Miss Heming plays the title part, 
it seems to me, with her small and shapely foot held just a bit 
too much on the pedal of pathos. Sometimes she nearly makes 
it bathos. However—her depiction is a good one in the main. 
There never has been a Vice, on stage or screen, so gorgeous 
or glittering as Bebe Daniels. Irving Cummings is strik- 
ingly melodramatic as Passion. Theodore Roberts, as Wealth, 
is as incomparable as usual. Clara Horton makes Youth a 
quaint, childish figure—a different figure from the Youth of 
the stage, indeed, and just as appealing. The mature arts of 
James Neill are finely deployed in the melancho-satiric, Greck- 
chorus sort of figure, Nobody. And so on down the great list 
of characterizations. The production is opulent and unsparing 
in its edifices, its spaces, its displays, its very evident expen- 
ditures. 


PLEASE GET MARRIED—Metro 


One of the feats of our current, apartment-house civilization 
is the way we camouflage the obvious things of life. We make 
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the ice-box look like a pianola, cause the dining-room te be 
seven or eight rooms in one, replace the old-fashioned attic 
by the roomy box-couch, and the talking machine, when not 
squeaking, resembles a writing-desk or a what-not. This do- 
mestic dissembling, reflected on the screen, makes the bed- 
room farce of the stage—anything but a bedroom farce. We 
are awfully frank about the bedrooms on the stage. And get- 
ting franker. Last year we had several plays in which the 
hero and the heroine were alternately under the covers, and 
one in which she was in bed and de was under the bed, at 
the same time. This year we do the impossible by having one 
play in which both of them are in the same bed, at the same 
time, and pretty much all of the time, and quite discreetly! 
To get down to cases—and beds: Metro has taken “Please 
Get Married,” one of the mattressiest of last year’s footlight 
farcelets, and, in transforming it into a vehicle for her stellar- 
ship, Viola Dana, takes most of the coverlid effects out, and 
substitutes Dana whimsicalities. Some of them are funny, 
and some of them are not. One cannot help reflecting that 
Miss Dana is a bit out of control, here. The comic talents 
which she sprung upon a delighted world in “Satan Junior” 
have gone to seed. They are all right, at their roots. But 
they need control. To me, the principal enjoyment of the 
picture was in watching a real juvenile’s debut. That juvenile 
is Antrim Short. Watch him go, and grow. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM-—~Realart 


The chief mystery is, what is it all about? I remember, and 
I think you remember, Gaston Leroux’s corking French mys- 
tery story. In translating this to screen language, Emile Chau- 
tard, director and adaptor, has missed fire. He has a series 
of episodes marvellously good—if they led up to anything. 
He develops characters which are breathlessly dramatic—if 
they had anything to get dramatic about. Ethel Grey Terry, 
as the persecuted Mathilde Stangerson, is both pretty and 
intense, and you know pretty women are seldom intense, and 
intense women are almost never pretty. So there’s a triumph, 
to start with, but when the play is over you leave feeling like 
a gump for having wasted breath and sympathy over a young 
person of such mild disasters, after all. Mr. Chautard’s French 
reporter is voluble, vivid and super-earnest. But the American 
newspaper man, who is a reflection of the country he lives in, 
with its cool nonchalance and effective though decidedly un- 
dramatic methods, must perforce laugh at him and his pro- 
fundith and his uproar. He may be a perfectly normal Gallic 
journalist—though we doubt it—but here he is a lot of stuff 
and nonsense. It is a pity that this finely photographed pic- 
ture play, with its tense and splendid individual scenes, artis- 
tically set and. artfully composed, gets nowhere. If you hap- 
pened in the theater and were called out at the end of five 
minutes’ observation, you would deplore missing a real screen 
treat. But, staying for the whole performance, you deplore 
wasting an evening. Just as there are many vivid episodes, 
so there are many finely drawn and well played parts. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL-—Goldwyn 


A long time ago the indestructible Fannie Ward did a rol- 
licking stage play called ‘““The New Lady Bantock.” This, in 
the transparencies, becomes “Strictly Confidential.” The change 
of name means nothing; it is merely one of the interminable 
series of names changed on exhibitorial demand without reason. 
Where is this nonsense going to stop? Well, anyway: Lady 
Bantock, originally, was a mischievous elf in a family of aris- 
tocratic servants in the family of Lord Bantock, owner of a 
vast, grim, gloomy castle in rural England. She was the daugh- 
ter of a band of strolling players, returned to her dour, proud 
serving relatives by a kindly theatrical manager who thought 
he was doing the best thing for her. How she breaks out, 
scandalizes them, returns to the stage, goes far, far away, and 
marries a young man who, unknown to her, is heir to the Ban- 
tock properties, comes home to conquer—all this is the tale 
unfolded. In it Madge Kennedy is prim, elfish and captivating 
in Miss Ward’s old stage part, though those who saw Miss 
Ward will agree that she gave a far more brilliant and dashing 

(Continued on page 115) 














“Strictly Confidential” from a Fannie Ward stage play, fea- 
tures Madge Kennedy, prim, elfish and captivating. 


William Desmond has developed a strong vein of comedy, 
which he proves in “Dangerous Waters.” 


Kenneth Harlan is the shell-shocked hero of a murder mystery 
picture, “The Trembling Hour.” 





The Mother of the Sub-Deb 


And besides being Bab’s literary parent, 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has three real sons of her own. 


ARY ROBERTS RINE- 
HART never had to 
learn to write. 
She never 
newspaper woman. 

She brought up three sons from 
babyhood to boyhood before she 
took up her pen. 

When she decided to write, she 
just sat down and wrote. To- 
day she is one of the best-known 
literary women of our time—and 
she is, wife and a 
mother she is a person- 
age. 

She is still a young woman. 
Her life now is a beautiful ex- 
ample of how a busy woman can 
keep busy and also keep her good 
looks. She used to be a nurse, 
you know—before her marriage. 
Doing house-work, she says, isn’t 
any harder than writing several! 
thousand words a day, keeping a 
large house in working order, and 
attending to three grown-up sons 
—one away at school. “Women 
think of me,” said Mrs. Rinehart, 
“as a fortunate person—almosi a 
lady of leisure. As a matter of 
fact, I work harder than any 
other woman of my acquaintance 
--whether she is the mother of a 
family of six giris, 
the head of a candy 
shop in New York, a 
successful actress or 
a farmer’s wife. And 
now that I have, so 
to speak, ‘gone into 
pictures,’ I am busier 
than ever.” 

I knew her literary 
reputation; so when 
[ saw her I did not, 

—despite the fact 
that her pictures are 
anything but for- 
bidding—expect to 
find a most charming 
woman, who - said, 
after we had spoken 
on a_ variety of 
topics: 

“Let’s 
clothes.” 

She is a graceiul 
woman. ‘The steel 
buckles on her shiny 
slippers sparkled 
and so did her biue 
eyes. I never saw 
such clear blue eyes. 
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She was well-equipped to talk about clothes, too; her black 
satin gown was becomingly draped and frilled, and—well, it 
seemed one of those gowns which are grown, not made. 

“T like,” she said, “the shorter skirts. 


some we see. 


But the Frenchwoman, with her keen apprecia- 
tion of the exigencies of the time, has sensed the fact that 
tight long skirts are more out of place now than they ever 
were; and so has taken a hem in her skirt and let out the 
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Mrs. Rinehart about to fly to San Diego, from the Gold- 
wyn studios. Below—with Samuel Goldw yn, inspecting 
at Culver City. Coffee with one of the Spanish 


beauties of a big scene. 
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When he’d gone: 


Oh, not so short as Allan’s in his third year at 


has such a sad time about his allowance, 
but he makes week-end trips to New York and it vanishes. 
He wires me for sheets and pillow-cases every week or so. [ 
give him a large stock every time he goes away to school but 


By 
DELIGHT 
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seams. See,” she stuck out her 
own shapely foot, “I am wearing 
mine short.” 

“I say, mother,” said the 
Young Man Present, “I say, isn’t 
yours a bit too short?” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart smiled 
indulgently. “I didn’t know you 
followed the styles, son.” 

She was looking at him with 
an expression at once motherly 
and amused. She seems more 
like a pal to her son, than a 
mother. She goes to football 
games with him and they play 
iennis, in vacations. 

“The lady,” said Allan—his 
name is Allan, the youngest of 
the three sons of Dr. Rinehart 
and his wife—‘the lady,” he said 
embarrassedly, “whom I asked to 
go with me to the game before I 
found out that you wanted to go 
has accepted.” 

A quizzical look: “Well?” 
“Well, mother,” said Allan, 
listen: here’s the way I figure it 
oul. I can fix it up 
with Tom—” 

‘Never mind.” The 
(juizzical look was 
yone, and a_ very 
kindly one came to 
take its place, “never 
mind. Your father 
will take me.” 

An unconscious 
look of relief. “Well, 
mother,” again, “I 
think I’d better be 
going now.” 

If Allan Rinehart 
could be persuaded 
to go into pictures, 
Dick Barthelmess 
and the other juven- 
ile leading men wouid 
have to look sharp. 
He looks like his 
mother, with very 
white teeth, and a 
ruddy _ complexion, 
and black hair, His 
manners are charm- 
ing. One _ thinks 
when one meets him 
that Mrs. Rinehart 
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must have been so busy bringing up her sons, it’s a wonder 
she had time to write all those stories. 
“He’s my youngest. 


I have two older. 
Harvard and—the poor boy! He 
He gets a good one; 
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Her life is a beautiful example of how a busy woman can keep busy and also keep her good looks. “Doing house-work,” she declares, 
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Duley Hoyt, N. be 


“isn't any harder than writing several thousand words a day, keeping a large house in working order, and attending to three 
grown-up sons. 


he can’t keep them somehow. 
most of the time.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and now about pictures.” 

“Oh, I love them,” she smiled; and then—‘He wrote a story 
once,—Allan. It was a lovely story—all about a country 
practitioner (of course it was a medical story; his father is a 
doctor and his mother was a nurse) and this country prac- 
titioner was hit over the head with a billy while he was bend- 


So he sleeps between blankets 


ing over his well-filed safe. Doctor Rinehart saw that story 
and it gave him his biggest laugh in a long time. He said 
\llan had better inquire into the financial status of the coun- 
try practitioner before he wrote about him.” 

But finally: “I just came back from Culver City. It’s 
fine out there—I didn’t like to leave. And I went straight to 
a Pennsylvania foot-ball game when I came back east—with 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Story 
of 
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Smith 


As Mr. Griffith’s 
head cutters they are the 
arrow to his bow 


By 
GENE COPELAND 
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Griffith calls Mrs. Jimmy Smith his “New York critic” and always sends for her to look at a 


picture with him before it is shown in the East. 


WAY off in the southern corner of the massy maze of 

the erratic green buildings on Sunset Boulevard long 

known as the Griffith Studios, at the top of a flight of a 

very narrow and involved stairway there is a hallway 
lined on either side with doors. Some are slightly ajar and if 
you peek in you are apt to see piles and piles of flat round tin 
cans and rolls and rolls of dark-colored something a little over 
an inch wide in stacks two and three feet high. Then if you 
stroll down the hall.a little way a closed door will arrest your 
attention with a blue-penciled sign on it that reads: “Rosie 
and Jimmie Smith.” 

There is scarcely a sound to be heard aside from an occa- 
sional shuffling of feet and not a thing in sight more preten- 
tious than the names on the door. And while they are not so 
fancy they do not reveal much. 

Inside in a little room about four by eight you will find 
them—Rosie and Jimmie—and the chances are you will find 
at least one of them there any time between the hours of nine 
A. M. and eleven p. M. (the rest of the day is quite their 
own) seated before a workbench to the edge of which is at- 
tached a reel winder and at each of their sides a receptacle 
resembling a garbage can in proportions which is filled with 
hundreds and hundreds of feet of film whose ends dangle over 
the top for identification. 

This is where the pictures are cut and put together. Which 
really amounts to making them. For what is a cake until the 
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Here they are 


in the cutting room, looking 
over the film prior to its assembly. 


raw materials are stirred up together? And aptly it may 
be said that the disassociated film that is sent in to the table 
of Rosie and Jimmie is little more than what the raw materials 
are to the cake. And however good or bad is the ultimate 
result—what you see on the screen—may be attributed very 
largely to the ingenuity as well as technical knowledge of the 
cutters or “editors” as they are now called. All the acting, 
all the Griffith methods, effects, and photography would be 
like a bow without an arrow if not put together—and done 
skillfully. 

Inasmuch as skill and amount of experience are practically 
synonomous in the business of cutting pictures Jimmie can 
justly take a front seat. Because he has the distinction of 
being the very first cutter of moving pictures, as Biograph’s 
premier cutter he put together Mr. Griffith’s first picture, “The 
Girl On The Lake,’ and every one of the Griffith pictures since 
then, with the help of Rosie in recent years. 

A glance at Rosie and you’d think she was an ingenue 
temporarily out of a job in the pictures perhaps. (Born and 
raised in New York she still retains a decided metropolitan 
air.) But when questioned she won’t even admit ever having 
aspired in a histrionic direction—a statement fully confirmed 
by her action in turning down even Mr. Griffith when he 
suggested that she might like to be put on the screen. 

“T started in with this work the very day I graduated from 
school and have thought of nothing else in six years, so I 
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Jimmie nearly lost his job when he married Rosie. 


couldn’t think of giving it up now. I am too interested in it,” 
this little lady with the serious black eyes asserted emphatical- 
ly. 

“And it is always new,” Rosie continued enthusiastically 
(which, by the way, is altogether characteristic of all the 
Griffith Studio Household). “Many times we are working on 
two stories as it is nothing unusual for Mr. Griffith to be 
directing two at the same time. And every story is handled 
differently and evéry day there are entirely new scenes to be 
selected and put into story form. It is impossible to become 
indifierent to your work, as it requires such constant alertness. 

“A scene that you see on the screen has probably been 
selected from at least a dozen camera shots of the same scene. 
There are always two cameras shooting on a scene and many 
times three and four. And when this scene is retaken five or 
six times by that many cameras the respective shots must 
be assembled. That: means handling the reel of film from 
each of the cameras many times. After all the scenes from 
all the reels have been assorted and assembled they are run in 
the projection room with Mr. Griffith, camera man and cutters. 
The best one of the whole lot is designated by number and 
when the lot is returned to the cutting bench that particular 
one is cut out and spliced upon the reel of scenes that are to 
make the story. 

“Before the story is put together the coloring of the scenes 
has to be done in the laboratory. This necessitates splicing 


Not that Griffith objected, but because 
he feared love would interfere with the proper trimming of “Intolerance,” a task #t which 
Jimmie and his bride had both been working day and night for over a year. 


together all the scenes that are 
to go in the same dye and re- 
cutting them all again to put 
them into story. It is the cutter 
who decides the indensity of the 
color effects. Perhaps a certain 
lighting may have resulted in a 
tone that is unbecoming to the 
star. Perhaps it is on!y a matter 
of faulty printing. But it is up 
to the cutter to know just what 
and why it is. It is a thing 
learned only by long experience 
in handling and comparing film. 

“T’ve been six years learning 
what little I know,” continued 
Rosie optimistically, “but I’ve 
got a long way to go before I 
know as much as my husband 
who has been with Mr. Griffith 
since 1908 when he first came to 
the oft-called ‘cradle of the 
movies’—the old Biograph—at 
it East 14th St. in New York.” 

If Rosie had not revealed the 
relationship inadvertently my 
curiosity would not have con- 
iained itself much longer. But 
I had concluded that they 
couldn’t be brother and _ sister 
which was my first surmise, be- 
cause, in appearance, there was 
no suggestion whatever of re- 
semblance. Jimmie has a sort 
of billiken smile though he really 
isn’t fat at all. It’s just a 
happy smiling face that would 
never seem to have lost any 
sleep. Though he confesses 
that it is never possible for him 
to, make any dates even a day 
ahead of time for purposes of 
pleasure, because, as is general- 
ly known, Griffith is a veritable 
Edison for work. He _ thinks 
nothing of directing all day and 
then looking at film most of the 
night. And Jimmie must be 
right on the job to take and 
offer suggestions. 

The only time Jimmie nearly 
lost his job was during the cut- 
ting of “Intolerance” which took 
a year and a half. He an- 
nounced to Mr. Griffith that he 
and Rosie were going to be married. They had both been 
working day and night for a whole year on this most intricate 
and tremendous story. Griffith had said “Wait till the picture 
is finished.” 

But Rosie and Jimmie had already cut the film from some- 
thing like 400,000 feet down to 20,000 and they knew that it 
could not exceed 13,000 when finished. The prospect of wait- 
ing that long was unspeakable. Cupid was calling too alluring- 
ly. In daring desperation they went on a Sunday morning to 
a little church around the corner and became “man and 
wife.” 

Mr. Griffith relented when the deed was done and gave 
Rosie a day’s vacation but insisted that Jimmie be on hand 
as per schedule Monday morning. This man who-leads-them- 
all in the photodrama got the habit of working day and night 
back in those pioneer days when they were producing two one- 
reel pictures a week. And Jimmie was the only cutter then. 
He did it all: splicing, patching, assembling, assorting, in- 
specting and editing. Today he has a lot of girls under him 
as assistants who are respectively splicers, patchers, assemblers, 
assorters and inspectors. 

After he had graduated from St. Joseph’s Parochial School 
in 1907 in the same class with Bobby Harron, Jimmie went 
over to Biograph and went to work. Bobby went too. He 
started as a messenger boy and Jimmie as a shipping clerk. 
The duties of the shipping clerk in those days were to prepare 
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he film for shipment as well as attending to the shipping of it. 
The preparation of the film was not nearly so difficult as it 
now is because when a roll of film was put into a camera they 


Magazine 


the “first runs” from say a 13,000 foot film to 10,000 feet or 
less, This is because the smaller towns can not afford to run 
the picture alone as a feature so it must be cut down to a 


went out and shot a whole story on the one reel. Very little length that will make it possible to run it on a program with 


actual cutting was done. 

In 1910 Jimmie came out to the 
coast. Griffith, Bobby Harron and 
“Billy” Bitzer—all of the Biograph 
force—came too and the four of 
them became later a part of what 
was known as the Reliance-Majestic. 
Rosie did not come to California un- 
til 1914. (She and Jimmie have been 
married only three years.) She had 
been laying her foundation in the 
Gaumont and Eclair Studios in New 
York where she, too, had gone im- 
mediately upon leaving school. Here 
she patched, inspected, spliced and 
did all the mechanical part of the 
trade for two years for sixteen dif- 
ferent directors. The diversity of 
her experience had taught her a great 
deal and when she walked into the 
Biograph one day and got a tempo- 


rary job. Later, Mr. Griffith sent her out to the coast Studio. 
For the last year Rosie has been doing for Mr. Griffith what 








EW men in the American 
Expeditionary Forces had 
the varied and thrilling 
experiences of Major Robert 
Warwick. But he has refused 
to talk. He brought back no 
pictures of himself. Finally 
the story was pried out of him 
piecemeal by a clever journalist. 
(It begins on page 110.) 











the usual comedy and news weekly. 
Then sometimes she has to insert 
scenes to make a story more lucid, as 
was recently the case in “The Mother 
and the Law.” In the denouement of 
the film story a mysterious burglar 
was discovered to have been the dead 
body found in what the audience had 
thought was the hero’s bed and no 
scene was in the picture accounting 
for the manner or how the burglar 
could have gotten into the bed with 
the consequent reports that the 
audiences were not “getting” it. So 
Rosie went around to all the ex- 
changes and fixed the matter—by in- 
serting a scene showing the mys- 
terious person outside a window of 
the house and later climbing the 
stairs—before the picture was sent 
out to the smaller towns. 


She had only returned from her tour of the country—so to 
speak, a few weeks ago when Mr. Griffith told her to pack her 


probably no other director or producer has had done. She _ trunk once again. The news finally came out. The whole family 


goes to all the different exchanges 


hroughout the country and cuts down the big pictures after happy. 


the different cities were going to move back to New York. And everybody was 











By J. Carl Mueller + L. M. 


THE INDIFFERENT LOVER 


Miss Movye Fan: “Please pay some attention to me, Charlie dear. 


flirting with me? Don't you care?” 


Don't you see that mysterious comedian 

















“Hey, Tom — that'll 
do!’ After Tom Moore 
has rehearsed this scene 
three times (without 
protest), Director 
Harry Beaumont, hus- 
band of the lady in 
Tom's arms, decides 
that the action is snappy 
enough. And although 
the lady, Hazel Daly. 
seems enthralled, we'll 
wager she's planning on 
what to give Harry for 
breakfast tomorrow. 
The Daly - Beaumont 
romance is much older 
than the scenario. In 
old Essanay days, Miss 
Daly was Honey to 
Bryant Washburn’'s 
Skinner, with Beau- 
mont directing. 


Scene from Photoplay Magazine Supplement No. 10. 


What do you Think 


of these Husbands? 





On the other hand, Di- 
rector Howard Hick- 
man apparently checked 
his husbandly jealousy 
in the scenario depart- 
ment, during the film- 
ing of this scene. Here 
he is, holding his wife 
(i. e. Bessie Barriscale) 
in his arms, goading 
Jack Holt into a more 
frenzied attack of court- 
ship: “Don't mind me, 
Jack—snap it up a bit, 
like this, y'see. Just as 
though you didn't 
know I am her hus- 
band.” And-—~look at 
Bessie—you'd think she 
wouldn't gaze so coyly 
at a lover who needs to 
be coached. Oh what 
a difference a camera 
makes! 





Released by Educational Films Corp. of America. 








| The Master of the Show 


By 
ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


S a nation, we are prone to admire personality as much 
—perhaps more—than achievement. We love the 
rugged gentleness of Abraham Lincoln almost as much 
as we revere his works. The feats of Theodore Roose- 

velt would lose to America much of their glamour separated 
from his vivid individuality. 

When we see something we like, we want to know all about 
the man who made or did it. 

So naturally, those who have seen that polished bit of screen 
drama “The Miracle Man” want to know “the Master of the 
Show.” The white letters “George Loane Tucker” on the silver 
sheet are not enough. Just what sort of man is he—this 
director whose genius brought out scenes that caused a hard- 
ened cameraman next to me to sit for five minutes with the 
tears quite frankly pouring down his face? And how did he 
do it? 

One is likely to know a moving picture director only as one 
knows a favorite writer or poet, through his work. Naturally, 
if somebody told me that I was going to have an opportunity 
to ask Omar Khayyam just exactly what was in the famous 


“We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the sun-illumin’d lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show.” 


jug—or to interview William Shakespeare on the Juliet poten- 
tialities of every woman—I should be thriiled! So, I was 
thrilled in the quiet light of the big drawing room waiting for 
George Loane Tucker to appear. 

A young man entered from the sunlit gardens and stood in 
the doorway an instant, his tall, strong figure attractively out- 
lined against the sky, a pleasant smile still in his sun-dazzled 
eyes. As to age, anywhere between 30 and 40—probably about 
half way. His looks are so entirely a matter of expression 
that it is difficult to describe them. He is not handsome, and 
all I remember of his features beneath their vivid enthusiasm 
are a pair of nice brown eyes and a rather good chin, but I do 
not imagine that one would grow easily tired of them. 

Neither a mummer nor a man of soul, I should say. But a 
man of infinite understanding of life in all its phases. 

His method? He summed it in a sentence. 

“If I have a method, it is simply endeavoring by every means 
at my command to aid the actor in reaching that state of self- 
hypnosis where the emotions, experiences, and actions he is 
portraying seem real to him.” 


Mr. Tucker selected Betty Compson for “The Miracle Man” because she was tired, therefore utterly natural, when he inter- 
viewed her. This scene shows Mr. Tucker instructing Miss Compson in the next Tucker picture. The man is Robert Ellis. 
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HE light of the genius 
of Director George 
Loane Tucker has _ been 
burning steadily. But it was 
not until he gave the world 
“The Miracle Man” that 
he was recognized as a 
planet of the first magni- 
tude. Now if there is one 
thing more than another 
that stands out in the gen- 
eral excellence of Mr. 
Tucker’s creations, it is the 
sharp lines of individuality 
in all his characters. Burke 
is like no other roleThomas 
Meighan ever played. Betty 
Compson leaped from slap- 
stick to the radiant Rose. 
In what way does Mr. 
Tucker achieve this result? 
This keenly appreciative 
article tells the answer. 


Mr. Tucker with his camera- 

man, Ernest Palmer, studying 

a light effect prior to filming 
a scene. 
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“To do that of course,” I said, “you must be able likewise to 
feel and to understand the character, at least as well, if not 
better than the actor.” 

“Of course.” 

(It is extremely easy to talk to a man who drops contentedly 
into a big chair that “fits” him from long use. smokes with 
complete enjoyment and looks interested. Behind his chair 
a set of deep, full length windows, built like the nave of a 
church, framed graceful sprays of wistaria, almost black 
against a perfect bit of sky, like a Japanese etching. The scent 
of cigarettes, of leather from the ceiling high book shelves, the 
solid, dark comfort of everything, produced a sense of mascu- 
linity as poignant as that of the man himself.) 

“Of course if this method is carried too far,” he began again, 
“it produces a state of actual hypnosis that kills the very 
realism one is aiming for: I have worked with a girl on a 
scene until I saw by her absorbed, rapt expression that my 
mind was taking possession of hers. 

“That is not what one wants. There is just one thing I 
must have in people who work under me—sensitiveness. They 


Portrait by 
Witzel 


must be alive to impressions, to actual sympathy with a part. 
There are scenes that I do not believe the greatest actor in 
the world, from a technical standpoint, can play effectively, 


unless he becomes self-hypnotized with the character. My 
work is to help them in achieving this. Sometimes this quality 
is found in great stars, sometimes in raw recruits. After all, 
technique is something it is almost as important to forget as 
to acquire. 

“It is not enough merely to say. for instance, ‘Now, Miss 
Marsh, this is a scene in the attic. You come on with your 
basket. The scene is to show how lonely you are.’ If a 
director does that with that very great artist, Mae Marsh, he 
wil’ find a young girl simply walking through a scene and he 
will wonder where the tragic actress of “The Escape’ and ‘In- 
tolerance’ can be. But she is like a child. Sit down with her, 
get her interest, then her sympathy, work her into an intense 
emotional understanding of the scene, and then experience the 
joy of watching her portray it.” 

(So that explained “The Cinderella Man.”’) 

“T would not direct a picture I could not cast nor for which 
I could not write the working scenario,” Mr. Tucker resumed. 

“When I first read ‘The Miracle Man’ I immediately began 
to cast about in my mind for an actress to play Rose. I knew 
that it was a part that would tax even a Norma Talmadge. As 
soon as I reached Los Angeles I began to look for a screen 
actress with whom I could be satisfied. I interviewed at least 
a hundred, great and small. I looked at»picturés, I visited 
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studios. Finally, 1 said to the agencies, ‘Let me see the pic- 
tures of every woman you have between 16 and 30.’ Literally, 
I looked at thousands of pictures. Among them I found a face 
that seemed to me superlatively sensitive. I asked that girl to 
come to see me. 

“It was a cold, rainy, disagreeable day. The girl had been 
out all day on location, playing slap stick comedy. She was so 
tired that she was completely natural. The pose, the veneer, 
the effort to please, the thought of how best to please, was gone. 
She acted and talked exactly as she felt. We didn’t talk about 
the part, nor the play, nor acting. But I told her things that 
would bring out, if it was there, the expression of the things 
that part would need. I said things to mgke her bitterly cynical. 
I spoke of things that would be bound to stir her sweetness, 
her pity, her gentleness. And I found her as responsive as a 
violin to an artist’s touch. That is why Betty Compson was 
chosen to play Rose. 

“Sometimes a director makes a mistake in casting, or it is 
made for him. Then one must just camouflage—throw the 
importance of a scene to some other player, cover up lack of 
emotion with beautiful effects. Sometimes, one may even 
resort to trickery—such as a piece of ice down the back, for 
a shiver!” 

A little gust of anger flamed in his face. “Well, what can 
you do?” he demanded in disgust. “If you have told this 
girl the circumstances, if you have said to her, ‘You are alone 
in this house. It’s a big, lonely place and the rain and the wind 
outside, mysterious and full of noises of the night, cut you off 
from every feeling of human companionship. The very air 


seems full of those nameless, clammy, night visitors that we 
You have a vague, dreadful 
You try to shake it 
In your distorted mind it takes all sorts of 


can’t see, nor hear, nor touch. 
presentiment of something behind you. 
off, and you can't. 





shapes. You finally gain courage to iurn and look, and there 
on the gray wall you see—the shadow of a man, motionless, 
sinister, silent.’ Now if she can’t understand that enough to 
shiver, what can you do but put a piece of ice down her back? 
Bah!” 

As a matter of fact, sitting there in the broad daylight, I 
paid Mr. Tucker the tribute of an exceedingly real shiver, my- 
self. His voice had only dropped half a tone. His gestures 
were quiet, without flourish. But his eyes seemed to see the 
thing of which he spoke. And he made me see it. If he is able 
to draw other emotions as vividly, other scenes as realistically 
as he drew the horror of that one, it is small wonder that his 
‘moving row of magic shadow-shapes’ answer io his call. 

For the potency of the man lies entirely within himself, 
within his own understanding and feeling. I am sure that he 
could weep over that little, dead baby in ‘The Escape’ as Mae 
Marsh did, that he could feel the hopeless hysteria that shook 
Tom Meighan in that marvellous scene toward the end of ‘The 
Miracle Man’ as deeply as any man that ever lived. And with 
it all he has the slightest touch of humility—the humility of 
one who realizes that every talent, every ability, is a gift to 
guard carefully. The astounding success of his picture has 
humbled in him any pride of self. 

“And even then,” he went on, “one must never forget the 
craft of the art. After you have attained the pitch of a scene, 
after you are all in it, feeling it, the director can’t sit back and 
just let it slide. He must be able to say ‘Face a little more this 
way, or ‘Chin up and not so fast,’ without jarring the actor 
clear out of the spirit of the thing. 

“All this, too, touches only upon the director's relation to the 
people. Yet a director must be ‘all things to all men.’ He 
must be a carpenter, an electrician, a cameraman, a painter— 


all things!” (Continued on page 113) 
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THE NEW FAMILY ALBUM-—“This was mama when she was a little girl.” 











the Life of the 
Party 


T was not what a free-verse poet would call a large evening. 
The overture had been sad. ‘The lady contralto between 
the feature and the scenic had a fat face but a thin voice. 
The feature itself—but we shudder to think of it. The scenic 
showed some dispirited negroes in the south picking cotton. 
Then the comedy came on, and it did to that film program 
what a glimpse into a friend’s best cellar will do on one of those 
near-sighted persons who forgot to lay in his stock of tea-cups. 

The comedy was a simple affair. It told about the marital 
adventures of two very new newly-weds; and there was a 
scene in which a dilapidated white poodle fell into a pond and 
shook himself all over the immaculate lovers; and lots more 
nonsense like that. A child could understand it. But, as one 
heavy man squeezed between his wife and daughter remarked: 
“Carter DeHaven: he’s the Life of the Party.” 

The DeHavens, after a long career in musical comedy and 
vaudeville—you may have seen them on the big-time or in such 
m. c. shows as “His Little Wives’”—came screenward recently 
and now they are manufacturing refined laughs for us. They 
were with Universal for a while, and turned out such pictures 
as “Kicked Out” and “Where Are My Trousers?” ‘Then they 
went to Goldwyn. And now Famous Players-Lasky has signed 
them. 

The other family pets are not in the pictures. They are the 
small DeHaven Juniors, who threaten to become slap-stick 
comedians when they grow up—‘“like Charlie Chaplin, or 
Roscoe Arbuckle.” 

It’s a thankless job, that of being a parent. 








Mr. and Mrs. Carter DeHaven, and dog. 
The other family pets are not in the 
picture, i. e., the DeHavens, junior. 





The DeHavens used to be in musical 
comedy, you will remember, but are now 
manufacturing refined laughs for the © 
movie-goers. Above, scene from “Their 
Day of Rest” a Capitol comedy. 
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LEPHANTS do not, as a rule, live longer 

than one hundred years, and after all, tak 
ing into consideration the few pleasures and 
pastimes of an elephant’s life, that would seem 
to be about long enough. 


aa nen and Ireland have been united 
years—if you cen call it a union, 

[\ New York: Times Square is 
East River is not a river but 
Island Sound; North River is part of the Hud- 
son River and runs along the west side of the 
city; no one is buried in the Tombs; there is 
no bower on the Bowery; Pearl Street is one 
of the dirtiest thoroughfares in the city; the 
governor has nothing to do with Governor’s 
Island; there are no guns 
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hot square; 
a part of Long 


at the Battery. 


been in- 
deliver them 

and reject bad 
gum or call the 


ope rated machine lias 
will sell 
make change 
doesn’t chew 
Dearie.’ 


N electrically 
vented which 
to the purchaser, 
coins. And it 
machine next to it 


goods, 


T may not have anything to « tl 
reducing the high cost of clothes but 


those of an inquiring spirit might be 
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A SOUTHERN negro who lived to be a hun 

dred years old was interviewed by a re 

porter on his birthday. “Ah used to remembah 
= Se y ~r 

seein’ Lincoln but since Ah jined church Ah 

doan’ remembah nothin’ lak that no moah, 


O wonder married men get “up in the air” 

at times. A chap in New York was sent to 
lackwell’s Island for three months for telephon- 
ing his wife 35 times a day. If he hadn’t called 
her he probably would have been divorced. 


OW that the country is dry you perhaps 

will not be interested in knowing that the 
record number of bushels of corn grown to an 
acre is 232.7 bushels, raised at Alexandria City, 
Ala. We thought you wouldn’t. 


NLY twenty-five grams of radium were 
duced in the United States in 1918. 


Tro 


. EIN FEIN,” derived from 

means “for ourselves alone.” 
didn’t get away with “Deutchland Uber 
meaning “We steal candy from children.” 


ancient Gaelic, 
The Germans 


Alles,” 


INCE the war, so many foreigners have been 

visiting America, that New York hotels are 
advertising for bellboys who speak several lan- 
guages. As the average bellboy’s earnings are 
about double those of the average college pro- 
fessor, it is expected there will be little difficulty 
in securing the necessary talent. 


F you had difficulty finding a place to live 

when your lease expired this fall, be glad you 
are not in Omsk. That city is so crowded that 
no one is permitted to occupy a bed more than 
eight hours, and they sleep in relays. 


“« HAT is your pleasure?” the affable haber- 

dasher’s clerk asked the customer, ‘“‘My 
pleasure is Scotch highballs, but what I want 1s 
a necktie to wear at my uncle’s funeral.” 


POUGHKEEVSILI man has an- 
nounced that he has proved by a 
series of experiments that cows will give 





interested in knowing that The Ada 
and Eve Investment Company is lo 
cated next door to a tailor in Denver 


PEAKING of the high cost of 

things those looking for a home 
have an unexampled opportunity at Mo 
neta, Wyoming 4. Kanson who 
there is offering the entire town 
sale at the nominal sum of $10,000. 
property includes an 18-room hotel 
eight-room house, one tw house, 
one five-room cottage, on four-room 
building, one combined laundry and 
meat house, two large barns, one ice 
house, an assortment of outbuildings 
and 40 building lots. Furniture in all 
buildings thrown in gratis. Moneta is 
80 miles west of Casper on Poison 
Spider Creek. 


| T took the world war to stop the 
manufacture of left-handed plows 
The war industries board considered 


them a waste. 


ANY 


about 


lives 
for 
rhe 
one 


o-room 





have pets 


they d 


persons refuse to 
the house be 
after a few years leaving the 
inconsolable, They might try r 
They live to be 25 years old. 
live to 75, while geese and swans 
times live to be a hundred, 


“Ds you believe that it is possibl 
to communicate with the dead?” 

“I know it. I heard from W. J. 
Bryan only yesterday.” —Life. 


1use¢ 
owner 
avens 

kagles 


sone 


OMEBODY 
over four 


that 
are d 
one ¢€ 
about once 
do you destroy? 


has ascertained 
million pens 
stroyed daily. We destroy 
time we use it which is 
a year. How many 


very 





Jazzing the Classics 


N his screen version 

Barrie’s famous play, “The Admirable 

Crichton,” Cecil B. De Mille’ has 
changed the title to “Male and Female.’”— 
News note. 


of Sir James M. 


I suggest to the movie makers the allur- 
ing box office possibilities in making the fol- 
lowing small alterations: 


Original Title 


Alice in Wonderland 
Creasure Island 


Rip Van Winkle 


Movie Title 
The Girl Who Dared 
The Lure of Gold 
What's Your Hlus 
band Doing? 
D’Ube:- The Virtuous Sinner 


The Slums of 

Coils of the 
ress 

Ilearts Torn 

£ix- Ilis Only Sin 


Tess of the 
villes 

I.es Miserables 

\ntony and Cleopatra 


Paris 
Tempt- 
Evangeline 
rhe Moon 

pence 
[lotel 
N. Y. Telephone Di- ’ ‘all in 

rectory 

And “Tristram and _Iseult” 
presented as “An Easy Mark.” 


Asunder 
and 


Pleas- 


Nicht 


siltmore Menu ” of 


the 
might be 


A. in the New York Tribune. 


more milk if music is played in the 
course of the milking operation. Slow 
classical music was found to be most 
effective. The discoverer does not say 
whether the cows give sour milk if 
they hear discords. 


ODA water is made not from soda 
but from marble dust and_ sul- 
phuric acid, either of which would be 
considerable hard on the digestive or- 
gans by itself but which are put 
through a process that makes carbonic 
acid gas, and this gas is what makes 
soda water bubbles prickly to the 
tongue, So when vou see stonemasons 
chipping bits off a piece of marble for 
a building, remember the bits will not 
be wasted. They will likely be swept 
up to make soda water for you. 


ANDWICHES get their name from 

John, Earl of Sandwich, an eight- 
eenth century English nobleman, who 
was so fond of gambling that he would 
not even leave the table for his meals 
but had servants prepare slices of meat 
between slices of bread to fy his 


satisfy 
hunget , 
a! \P YEAR was not instituted as 
a means of giving women one 
year in four in which they would have 
the right to propose. There is a slight 
defect in our calendar, which cannot 
he absolutely corrected, but is approxi 
mately accurate when one day is added 
to each fourth year, except the even 
centuries which must be divisible bv 
400 to be Leap Years. For example 
1900 was not a Leap Year but 2000 
will be. 





FHIERE are 1,785 kinds of sausages 








ration of 


7 HE recent de Alf: 

Dreyfus with the highest hono 
France has to bestow recalls that a [reuch 
coachman had his body tattooed illustrating the 
famous trial of Dreyfus, His 
with 120 illustrations, including port 
ing personages coune ted 


body cover 
ts of | 
with the case. 


EOPLE in Northern 

uncom fortabl 
houses tumbling 
fore recommend 
ghanistan. It 
56 times. 


lrance 

without the 
about their heads. 
that they move to 
has been destroved 


will probably be 

alls of their 
We there- 
Herat, Af- 
and rebuilt 


MERE was a mung med Greer, 
Who passed bad check for near-beer. 
When placed in arrest 
He frankly confessed 
“That check is as gouod—as the beer. 
—California 


Pelican. 
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W' _are going to Swansea, Wales. Coal 
trimmers make $1oo a week on the docks 
there. 


MAN can marry his deceased wife’s sister 

in this country as well asin England. The 
practice has been legalized in the latter country 
only since 1906. 


N ancient Egypt, any artist who made pic- 
tures or statues in violation of the established 
rules was sent to jail. Modern nations were 
compelled to abandon the practice because of 
the shortage of jails. 
\LZAC said that the only thing about a man 
that always tells the truth is the touch of his 
hand, But a lot of folks do a deal of lying 
before they make the touch. —e 


known in Germany but so far 
only 75 in United States. Bv a large 
majority, therefore, the wurst is vet to 
come. 


TERE were railways before there 


were loco- 
motives, j 


| f Rails of wood were laid at an 
English colliery early in the nineteenth century, 
and the trucks drawn by horses. 


ITE origin of billiards is wrapped in mystery, 

but no more so than its fascination for 
otherwise intelligent persons, we ourself never 
having been able to learn it. 


E_ careful how you over spelling. Ta 

September, 1872, two Welsh gentlemen grew 

so angry over the spelling of the name of their 

village-that one of them rubbed quicklime in tne 

eyes of the other and blinded him. The two 

versions of the spelling of the village were— 
Livyvnnggffwwddaur 
Llyynnggffwwdvaur. 


argue 





HE Capitol Theatre, New York, which opened 

in November, is the largest theatre in the 
world—including the famous opera houses of 
Europe and the now equally famous Hippo- 

drome of New York. It seats 5300 persons, and at 
that there is no gallery—only a main floor and balcony. 
This theatre has two screens, one for showing topical 
reviews, short comedies, and such things. It is four- 
teen feet high and eighteen feet wide, and is 1509 feet 
from the projection machine. The other, for showing 


The 
World's 


Largest 


Theatre 


Photography 
by White 


features, is sixteen feet high and twenty-one feet wide, 
and is 181 feet from the booth. 

The decorations are elaborate in the extreme, one 
individual item: being eleven French rock crystal 
chandeliers, bought from Sherry’s famous restaurant 
when it went out of business. The prevailing decora- 
tive scheme is of the Empire period. 

There is plenty of room to walk around on both 


floors, the mezzanine floor looking as if it had been 


designed for eignt-day bicycle races. 


Above—view of the mezzanine hallway. Below—the grand staircase. Note the Sherry chandeliers. 
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Not exactly an humble start in the 
movies, that of Joseph Henabery 


By ALFRED A. COHN 


LMOST invariably the person who sits supinely by 

and waits for someone to discover his or her un- 

usual qualities remains undiscovered. This is no 

less true in the “movies” than elsewhere in life. 
Waiting to be discovered is about eighteen below zero in 
fruitful occupations. Having thus laid the foundation, we 
will now proceed with the story. 

Back in the medieval age of the cinema—about 1913— 
Director Griffith found himself decidedly up against it. He 
was looking for an actor who could play the role of Abraham 
Lincoln in his film, “The Clansman,” later rechristened “The 
Birth of a Nation.” One by one the character men would 
come into the studio, make up and pass in review before the 
boss. One by one they were dismissed until an even dozen had 
been tried out. 

There was a young leading man on the “lot” who had watched 
the Lincoln candidates come and go. He watched each applicant de- 
part with a sigh of relief. Finally he thought the time had come 
for action and he made his way into the mogul’s sanctum with consid- 
erable hesitation. 

The harassed director looked up. 

“Well?” he said. 

That’s Griffith’s favorite word—‘Well.” He can say a whole dictionary full 
of words by the utterance of just that one syllable. He can mean nearly any- 
thing—it all depends upon the inflection. 

“Well?” he said again, and this time he meant “What the deuce do you 
want here, anyhow, and whatever it is, be brief about it!” 

“T’d like to play ‘Lincoln’ for you, Mr. Griffith. I know I can do it.” 

The director laughed. Then he looked over the candidate, appraised his age 
as somewhere near 24, and laughed again. 

“What makes you think so?” asked D. W. He needed a Lincoln very, very 
badly. (Continued on page 90) 
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In the daguerreotype—as 
the Emanceipator, in 
Griffith's “The Clans- 
man. Below—on his 
return from war to the 
Fairbanks studio. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO 
KEEP YOUR NAILS 


ALWAYS PERFECTLY 
MANICURED 








UST a little regular care makes 

your hands beautiful. Nails like 

rosy pearl inlaid in a delicate set- 
ting—a setting of smooth, unbroken 
cuticle, a perfect curve which repeats 
the curve of the nail tips. 


It is easy for anyone nowadays to have 
this alluring grace of perfect nails and 
cuticle—so easy that people no longer 
excuse the lack of it. 





The sensitive nail root is only 
one-twelfth inch below the 
cuticle. When you look through 
a magnifying glass you see the 
unpleasant results of cuticle 
cutting, 


Today, ill-kept nails are as unpardon- 
able as ill-kept teeth. For it takes but a 
few minutes of regular care each week 
to keep your fingernails always perfect, 
your cuticle smvoth, thin, unbroken. 


Make some day of the week your regu- 
lar day for manicuring. Then regu- 
larly on this day give your nails the 
care they need. 


Do not forget that the most important 
item in the appearance of one’s nails is 
the care of the cuticle. Broken cuticle 


is like a broken setting to a jewel. 
Coarse, overgrown cuticle is equally 
unsuitable. 









Yet many people ruin the cuticle 
through ignorance of the proper method 
of caring for it. Newer cut it. This 
is ruinous. The nail root is only 1-12 
of an inch below the cuticle. When the 
cuticle is cut, it is next to impossible to 
avoid exposing the nail root at the 
corners or in some other little place. 
The root of the nail is so sensitive that 
Nature will not permit it to remain 
uncovered. The moment a tiny bit is 
exposed, new skin grows very quickly 
in that place to cover it. It grows much 
more rapidly than the rest of the cuticle. 
This spoils the symmetry of the curve 
at the base of the nails. It 
uneven cuticle and hangnails. It gives 
a coarse, ragged appearance to the 
border of your nails. 


causes 


Realizing this, an expert set himself to 
the task of discovering a safe, effective 
way to remove overgrown cuticle. 
After years of study he worked out the 
formula of a liquid, which gently, 
harmlessly softens and removes the sur- 
plus cuticle. This he called Cutex. 


Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the bottle 
of Cutex and work it around the base 
of the nails, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Instantly the dry cuticle is 
softened. Wash the hands, pushing 
back the cuticle with. a towel. The 
surplus cuticle will disappear, leaving 
a firm, even, slender nail base. 


If you like snowy white nail tips apply 
a little Cutex Nail White underneath 
the nails directly from its convenient 
tube. Finish your manicure with Cutex 
Nail Polish. For an especially brilliant 
lasting polish, use Cutex Paste Polish 


first, then the Cutex Cake or Powder 
Polish. 


If your cuticle has a tendency to dry 
and grow coarse, apply a bit of Cutex 
Cold cream each night. This cream 
was especially prepared to keep the 
hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


It takes only about fifteen minutes a 
week to give your nails this complete 
manicure. Do this regularly and your 
hands will always have that peculiar 
attractiveness which adds a_ subtle 
appeal to one’s whole appearance. 





















To keep your cuticle a perfect 
frame for your nails, you must 
use the right softening method. 


A complete manicure set 
for only 20 cents 


Mail this coupon below with 20 cents 
and we will send you a complete Mid- 
get Manicure Set, which contains 
enough of each of the Cutex products 
to give you at least six manicures. 
Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 701, 114 West 17th St., 
New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 701, 200 Mountain 
Street, Montreal, 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


oss 
= NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 701, 114 West 17th St., New York City. 


Name 
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90 Beginning as Lincoln 
(Continued from page 98) 


“Well, I’ve been experimenting with make-ups for two weeks 
and I am sure I've got it.” 

“Then let’s see you on the set in the morning looking like 
old Abe,” was the decree. 

Joseph Henabery knew he could look just like Lincoln and 
act like him because he had made Lincoln a study. He had 
read everything that was available about the great Emanci- 
pator’s appearance and mannerisms. He had experimented 
by the hour with his makeup box and false beard. He had 
successfully reproduced upon his own physiognomy every linea- 
ment and feature of the martyred president’s countenance. 


One look was all that Griffith needed, next morning. But, 


while he was satisfied with the makeup, he wasn’t sure that 
his Lincoln could act the part. The first scene was a brief 
one in which the president was supposed to sign a paper. 
Griffith had him walk over to the desk and sit down. 

Then there was an instruction as to how the remainder of 
the scene should be enacted. 

“But,” declared Henabery as he turned to Griffith, “when 
Lincoln signed a document, he always began by adjusting 
his spectacles.” 

“Well, where are they?” demanded the director. 

“Right here,” said the pseudo Lincdéln, taking them out of 
the upper left hand pocket of his vest, and putting them on 
just as he had read Lincoln put them on. He had had the 
glasses made from a photograph in one of the lives of Lin- 
coln he had perused. 

That settled it. From then on the director allowed the 
young actor to characterize the Lincoln he knew so well. 

Just passing into his thirties, Henabery comes to the front 
again as the director chosen to make the first photoplays 
starring Mildred Harris Chaplin under her new contract. 


Since “Clansman” days, Mr. Henabery says that he has 
simply been preparing himself. Offer after offer has been 
rejected by him ever since he quit the Griffith fold as chief 
assistant to the famous “D. W.” During the latter days of 
his stay at Fine Arts he directed several pictures for Triangle, 
including “Children of the Feud,” in which Dorothy Gish 
starred. Then Griffith pulled out of Triangle, and his organ- 
ization became disintegrated. 

About that time Douglas Fairbanks started out for him- 
self and Henabery joined his organization as assistant to 
Director John Emerson. 

During the following two years Henabery had a hand in 
practically every Fairbanks picture. Two of them he directed, 
“The Man from Painted Post,” most successful financially of 
all Fairbanks pictures, and “Say Young Fellow,” both of 
which he also wrote. Then he went to war, getting married 
the day before he donned the khaki. 

When the armistice was signed Henabery came back to 
the Fairbanks studio and became the dynamic Douglas’ chief 
production adviser. He was the director of Fairbanks’ first 
United Artists’ production, “His Majesty, the American.” 

Although his name is scarcely known outside of inner cinema 
circles, young Joseph Henabery is regarded as one of the 
“comers.”” When it became known that he was to quit Fair- 
banks, he was fairly swamped with offers, but he elected to 
accept the offer from Louis B. Meyer to direct Mrs. Chaplin. 
Sentiment had something to do with the accptance, because 
Mildred Harris was playing “kid” parts at the Griffith studio 
when young Henabery was a leading man there. 

Mr. Henabery hails from Omaha, Neb., and was once a rail- 
road clerk. He toured the Coast once with an amateur minstrel 
show—which feat comprises his stage career. 
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Five Years Ago 


O you remeniber any of the film features of this happy organization, which made pictures under the direction of Etienne Arnaud, 
in 19142 Commencing at the littlest—Clara Horton, now an ingenue leading-woman—we pass right up the line of human 
stair-steps in the following nomenclature: Helen Martin, Mildred Bright, Julia Stewart, Barbara Tennant, Bob Fraser, Alec B. 


Francis, Fred Truesdale and William Scher:r. 
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LOOK FOR. 


THIS NURSE-FACE IN THE DRUG STORE WINDOW 


She Is Your Guide 


To guide you wisely in your Choice of drug- _ and identifies foryou, not onlythe manysplen- 

gists, to help you in selection of the thingsthat did San-Tox Preparations, but also the high 

mean so much to personal well-being—that _ type of drug store where they may be obtained. 

is the worthy mission of the San-Tox nurse. 4 There is a wide range of these San-Tox 

@_ Look for hergracious face inthedrug store Preparations—all of perfect purity —and each 

window. She is the San-Tox symbolof purity, for some definite need of toilet or hygiene. 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY—DePree, Chicago 
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Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


T will be months before the echoes 
and re-echoes of the visit of Albert, 
King of the Belgians, to the Los 
Angeles film colony, die away. One 

of the last to be forgoetéh will be the 
magnificent joke played upon Victor Levy, 
Syd Chaplin’s business associate in the 
airplane business. Levy had confided to 
Syd that his highest ambition in life was 
to entertain King Albert at his Holly- 
wood home. A few days before His 
Majesty arrived in Los Angeles Syd im- 
parted excitedly to - 


By Cat Yor« 


agents at Culver City kept bombarding 
the home office with telegrams describing 
how the King and Queen were to be en- 
tertained at Culver City by the Goldwyn 
forces, all garbed in uniforms of the 
Belgian army—thousands of them. In 
the midst of the excitement a telegram 
arrived from Will Rogers, reading: “Party 
just passed through here. Rumored that 
King of the Belgians is with them. Can- 
not verify rumor.” 

\ll that is lacking to complete the gavy- 


believe that the arrangement is mutually 
agreeable, and that Miss Dalton will re- 
turn to the Ince family after her season 
at the Century Theater, New York, in 
“Aphrodite,” the play from the French 
by Pierre Louys. La Dalton will play 
“Chrysis.” 


ILLIE RHODES, widow of “Smiling 
Bill” Parsons, has announced her re- 
tirement from the screen, owing to the 
death of her husband. She has even de- 
clined to go ahead 





Levy the informa- ;— ——__—_—__— 
tion that the King 


was to make an 
unannounced _in- 
cognito visit to 
Los Angeles by 
airplane, and he, 


Syd, had it all ar- 
ranged for the he- 
roic monarch to 
partake of a small 
banquet as the 
guest of honor at 
the Maison de 
Levy. The night 
of the event ar- 
rived, the party 
was gathered, the 
feast spread, the 
royal guest de- 
scended from a 
plane at Chaplin 
Field attired in 
fatigue uniform, 
and was hurried to 
the Levy home. 
Not until che 
“King” had gra- 
ciously permitted 
himself to be en- 
tertained and had 
departed late in 
the evening was 
Mr. Levy  in- 
formed of what 
all the other 
guests knew—that 
His Majesty was 
Albert R. Geldert, 
a film actor who 











is almost Albert’s 
double. 


NOTHER hu- 

morous side- 
light upon the event was the stream of 
photographs which poured into the office 
of PHoTopLay, showing His Majesty and 
various film stars, each photograph bear- 
ing the assurance that “So-and-so is the 
only moving picture player with whom 
King Albert consented to pose for the 
camera.” 


TILL another happened in the Gold- 
wyn New York offices. The press 
92 


with “Hearts and 
Masks.” the Har- 
old McGrath sto- 
ry, and will be re- 
placed by Eleanor 
Field. 
ARIOUS have 
been the ex- 
periences of play- 
ers in making their 


=| 


debuts, ranging 
from those who 
have been — sud- 


denly thrown into 
a leading role be- 
cause of the illness 
or other disability 
of the star (this 
happening _ princi- 
pally in fiction) to 
those who slip ob- 
scurely into pub- 
lic life as carriers 
of spears or palm 
branches in the 
chorus. Hence it 
is worthy of note 
that the only 
plaver on _ record 
who began stage 
life as a corpse is 
Sylvia Breamer. It 
happened in Aus- 
tralia, and Miss 
Breamer says the 
part was easy for 


her because she 
was ‘‘scared 
stiff.” It is diffi- 





cult now to think 





Alla, better known as Nazimova, with her ever-present cigarette. 
are assured, the best informal picture of the Russian actress. 


lady is a member of the studio's office forces. 


ety of nations is an announcement that 
His Majesty has signed a contract to star 
at umpty millions a minute. 


ppoRcrHy DALTON is going into the 
spokies. It was Comstock & Gest 
who lured her, temporarily at least, from 
the movies, but from the earnest co- 
operation the Famous Players-Lasky pub- 
licity department is furnishing. the _the- 
atrical management there is zeason to 


The other young 


of Miss Breamer 
as a dead one. 


AIL KANE is 

returning to 

pictures after a season’s absence on the 

stage in “The Woman in Room 13.” She 

will be starred by a new producing con- 

cern, the Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 

company, in “Empty Arms,” with Thurs- 
ton Hall as her leading gentleman. 


This is, we 


HE ranks of “star directors” con- 

tinue to grow. The latest of these 

is R. A. Walsh, who has left Fox for May- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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After the Dance 


HE woman who dances, or who engages in any form of exercise, 
knows the value of having a complexion which retains its delicate REsINOL SHAVING STICK 
loveliness throughout the glow of her exertion. is especially appreci- 


ated by young men 
Nature intended that your skin should remain smooth and fresh despite who like the way the 


the free flowing of the blood that comes from exhilaration, and Resinol Resinol in it soothes the 
Soap is nature’s agent for preserving the soft natural bloom of your skin. face and prevents shav- 
é - ‘ : . : ing discomforts. 
Resinol Soap is an unusually pure and cleansing toilet soap with quali- 
ties that soothe and heal irritations of the skin’s texture. It is the soap for 
you if you are resolved not to permit skin imperfections to interfere with 
your social and business success. 


All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell Resinol products. 
+ - 
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Plays and Players 


(Centinued from page 92) 








Mary—or perhaps we should call her Miss Pickford when there are visitors present 
~is making a face because she only had one lump of sugar in her tea and Doug won't 


let her have any more. 


flower. This latter company, by the way 
seems to be specializing in the idea that 
“the production’s the thing.” George Loane 
Tucker and Allan Dwan already are under 
contract with Mayflower and with Walsh 
the company has an attractive trio. Other 
companies are feeling their way toward 
the same system. 


NEW kind of deal in futures has been 
invented. It has to do with the crea- 
tion of stars. First Selznick announces that 
Zena Keefe, after a year of probation as; 
leading woman for the Selznick men, Owen 
Moore and Eugene O'Brien, will be starred. 


Now Famous Players-Lasky follows the 
example with Thomas Meighan, except that 
they do not think it will take a year to 
make a star out of Thomas, for he will 


get the big type and electrics in six months. 


ILLIAM S. HART has written a 
novel which, according to reports, is 
called “Patrick Henry” and is soon to be 
published by a New York firm, but whether 
or not the theme is “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” no information is available. 


AYMOND HATTON leaves Lasky at 

the termination of his present contract. 
He has been almost a star in the DeMille 
organization—in fact there have been times 
when he blurred the light of stars who 
appeared in the same productions as he. He 
goes to Goldwyn. There are those who 


think that his greatest work at the Holly 
wood factory was as the King in “Joan 
the Woman,” and others who greatly prefer 
his characterization of the weakling who 
redeems himself in “The Whispering Chorus.” 


ING VIDOR will hereafter make his 
own productions. They will be re- 
leased through First National—which ar- 


rangement will interest you only in so far 
as it involves a most satisfactory layout of 
time and expenditure. Young Vidor will, 


in the future, be enabled to take his own 
time celluloiding his own ideas. And an in- 
teresting feature of this contract is that Mrs 
Vidor, or Florence, will not be starred, but 
featured. She is the girl whom PHotTopLay 
discovered when she asked Bill Farnum to 


The Duchess of Sutherland just dropped in for a visit. 


hold her hand in the death-cart scene of “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” 


OM MIX will remain with Fox—the 

company which brought him from com- 
parative obscurity into a prominence as one 
of the hardest-riding boys on the screen. He 
will go to Arizona to make his new west- 
erns—a city has been erected for him there, 
on a ranch fitted up with a corral of sev- 
eral hundred horses, film saloons, dance- 
halls and dressing-rooms. “The Untamed” 
is the title of his first new picture, which 
Cliff Smith will direct. 





OOTH TARKINGTON, for the first time, 

is taking a personal interest in pictures. 
His best-known stories, the “Penrod” group, 
have been bought by Marshall Neilan; while 
the filmization of “Seventeen” was accom- 
plished over a year ago. Now the famous 
delineator of boy characters will write an 
original series of twelve stories for Goldwyn. 
The comedy interest will, of course, be para- 
mount; and the central figure will be an 
entirely new character, “Edgar.” Tarking- 
ton will have an actual participation in these 
pictures 


ELEN JEROME EDDY will be seen 

again as the center-piece for a George 
Beban Italian characterization. She was 
chosen by him as the right type for his par- 
ticular kind of pictures when both were with 
Lasky. Since those days Helen has played 
everything from stock to star parts for Uni- 
versal. This new production will be the 
second Beban picture, and “Bob White,” 
who is George, Jr., in private life, will share 
honors with his dad. 


ACK HOLT, who is one of the leading 

causes of feminine heart disease, filmat- 
ically speaking, is to play in “The Best of 
Luck” one of those old English Drury Lane 
melodramas which Metro purchased. 


T is reported that Dorothy Phillips and 

her director-husband Allan Holubar are 
to produce independently. They have been 
Universal’s best bets since “The Heart of 
Humanity.” They began together, at Fs- 









sanay, before Holubar turned from acting 
to handling the megaphone. 


ALY’S THEATRE—cradle of Manhat- 
tan’s theatrical tradition, where every- 
thing in the dramatic line from burlesque to 
real drama has held forth in its palmy days 
—has succumbed at last. It is to be con- 
verted into a popular-priced picture house! 


ARY THURMAN, ex-Sennett queen, 

who has risen from comedy to char- 
acters and from characters to leads, will 
have the chief feminine role with Bill Hart 
in “Sand,” the latest Hartism. 


W. GRIFFITH has branched out with 

ea vengeance. He will establish, besides 
his permanent New York film home, studios 
in California, Kentucky and Florida. He 
will take his companies to the various plants 
as the locale of his stories demands. 


RS. ALLAN DWAN is suing her hus- 

band for divorce. Proceedings were 
instituted at Reno in October. Mrs. Dwan 
was Pauline Bush, one of the most beloved 
players in the good old days, when she was 
a “Flying A” heroine. When she was mar- 
ried to the director she gave up her screen 
work—that was about five years ago. 


LBERT CAPELLANI will direct Mar- 
jorie Rambeau in her first picture on 
her return to the screen. The lady whose 


most successful stage vehicles have been 
made into  photoplays_ starring other 
actresses: “Eyes of Youth” with Clara 


Kimball Young, “Sadie Love” with Billie 
Burke—will herself go into films in adapta- 
tions of well-known legitimate successes. 





HAT Durning family is doing things. 
No sooner had Bernard, formerly an 
assistant director, been signed by McCauley 
to play star parts, than his little wife, Shir- 
ley Mason, agreed to go with Fox under a 
nice little contract. She just finished doing 
Jim Hawkins in “Treasure Island.” 
(Continued on page 118) 

















The first 


Lowell, who covers her “assignments” in 


Louise 


camera-maid — little 


her own Spad ‘plane. She is Fox's star 

reporter for his News Weekly. Well 

tell you something more about this young- 
ster some day. 

















The 


LEATHER 


for 
FASHION 
and EASE 


Shoes of Vode Kid 
may be purchased in 
Field Mouse and 
the other fashion- 
able colors — Havana 
Brown, Gray, Tan, 
Blue, and Black. 
There is an appro- 
priate shade of Vode 
Kid for every costume. 





Pain ’ KR’. Ryland Jor Standard Kid Manufacturd 


OMEN used to think that no leather combined fashion 


and ease in shoes. An ever-increasing number are now 
learning that Vode Kid is a leather which gives modish comfort 

to fine footwear. 
Vode Kid is found in all the more correct shades. It is a 
leather suitable for the fashionable lasts. It is light in weight 
and permits the foot to breathe properly. It is so pliable that 
ID it fits snugly over the instep and ankle, making the foot look 

small and dainty. 

The Leath 

c ° ca er ‘There are shoes of Vode Kid suitable for every foot for every 
for Fine Shoes occasion. The fashionable comfort of Vode Kid is one of the V ode 


Goodnesses. Subsequent advertisements will tell you of other 
Vode Goodnesses. Knowledge of these Vode Goodnesses wil! 
give you finer appreciation of the leather necessary to good shoes. 





STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Wilmington, Delaware. Agencies in all shoe centers 































Protect Your Cheeks 


Cold winds injure a delicate, tender complexion; and so does the sudden change 
from indoors to frosty air. Roughness and chapping usually follow any 
prolonged exposure unless the skin is protected with a softening and healing 
emollient like HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM. Many women who 
love the bracing, cold weather have found that by applying Hinds Cream 
to any sore, irritated surfaces, or to 
parts of the body that have been 
chafed or compressed by warm 
clothing, they can make themselves 
comfortable at once.—You can use 
this Cream freely at any time, on the 
face, neck, arms and hands, with 
absolute assurance of deriving gratify- 
ing results. It is economical and 
agreeable. The treatment is simple. 


Keep Your Hands 
Attractive with 
Hinds Cream 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with you 
request. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. 
Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum 
2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. Face Powder, sample 
2c; trial size 15c. Attractive Week-End, Box soc. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere 
or will be mailed postpaid in U.S. A. from laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 
228 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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Lucite Ltp., Mempuis.—The ideal man 
is always an unmarried man—in short. the 
kind of man her husband would have been 
if he had remained single. Josephine Whit- 
tel who played in Vitagraph’s “The Climb- 
ers” is Mrs. Robert Warwick. “By Right oi 
Conquest,” the Norma Talmadge picture, 
has been changed to “The Isle of Conquest.” 


L. C., Los ANGELEs.—Your monthly let- 
ter from the City of the Lost Angels comes 
like balm to my weary, sooty soul. Living 
in L. A., as you do, I suppose,.one acquires 
a wide distracted stare by reason of peering 
into various rainbow-tinted motors. But 
again I suppose that the only stars you ever 
see are the ones that emerge on your optical 
horizon when said motor hits you and knocks 
you for a flock of tube roses. Alice Brady 
is married—to James Crane. 


Mitprep, St. Lovis.—I never heard of 
the picture “Five Nights.” Is it terribly 
advanced or terribly young or terribly what ? 
Mostly terrible, ll be bound. Fudge pat- 
ties? Are there nuts in them? Send them 
along, though; I have only one digestion to 
ruin and it'll be in a good cause. The snap- 
shot of you in your bathing suit furnished 
me the most beautiful thrill I've had since I 
first saw Phyllis Haver. I love polka dots. 
William Russell was married to Charlotte 
Burton. He’s with Fox now. Earle Wil- 
liams married a non-pro from Brooklyn. 





Mary E. S., CLEvELAND.—I handed your 
letter to the Why-Do-They-Do-It Editor. 
You people must think I am an Office Boy, 
while as a matter of fact I haven’t nearly 
so much dignity as most office boys. Now 
I know why I always liked Chicago; it’s 
your home town. I wasn’t born in Chicago 
but I’m not going to tell you where I was 
born. You contribs. know too much about 
me already. Constance Talmadge hasn't 
been married this month—yet. Will let you 
know. 


Bitty BeeD., Cuyicaco.—Speaking of the 
shimmy—which we were not—would you re- 
fer to it as one of the chief tropics of con- 
versation? I like Charlie Chaplin; he’s my 
favorite comedian. Dorothy Dalton is to 
appear in the stage version of “Aphrodite.” 


I. O. W., Cat.—I certainly do mind giving 
you my private opinion. It wouldn’t be a 
private opinion if I published it, you know. 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to Phoroplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 





Houdini in “The Master Mystery”; he played 
Quentin Locke, and was supported as fol- 
lows: Eva Brent, Margaret Marsh; Zita 
Dane, Ruth Stonehouse; De Luxe Dora, 
Edna Britton; Paul Balcom, Charles Gra- 
ham; Peter Brent, Jack Burnes; The Au- 
tomatgn, Floyd Buckley 

LoviseE M., SHERMAN, TEXAs—If that 
actress smokes Milo cigarettes she has kept 
the awful knowledge from me. 

MarGArRET B., BrookLtyN.—Mollie King 
must have been the blonde actress you saw 
taking that scene. She’s with American 
Cinema. Her sister Nellie is a brunette and 
she isn’t in pictures. Mollie’s husband is a 
southerner, Kenneth Dade Alexander. Frank- 
lyn Farnum was on the stage for a while 
but I heard he was coming back to the 
screen 


AticeE A., PENN YANN.—Oh, anyone can 
sin. The difficult part is getting away 
with it. May Allison is with Metro; she 


is about twenty-three. Her latest is “Fair 
and Warmer,” by which title someone once 
designated the Binney sisters. 

JenNIE M. L., Wavurun, Wis.—I should 
suggest that you write your comedy with 
Ben Turpin in view. Ben has the most 
beautiful eyes I ever saw. For the ingenue 
lead I should recommend Miss Marie Pre 
vost, while Marguerite Joslin would make a 
good heavy. The first two are with Sen 
nett but I suppose if you sent in your script 
with the express provision that Miss Joslin 
must play in it, Mack would get her, too 
However, the company usually has the last 
word in regard to the casting of a picture. 





A. P. K., Toronto.—So you think my 
answers sometimes border on the sarcastic. 
My word—am I that unconvincing? Here’s 
your cast for Vitagraph’s “A Stitch in Time”: 
Phoebe Ann, Gladys Leslie; Worthington 
Bryce, Eugene Strong; Larry Brockman, 
Charles Walton; Gilly Hill, Cecil Chichester; 
Dick Moreland, Earle Schenck; Bryce, Sr., 
Charles Stevenson; Mrs. Trevor, Julia 
Swayne Gordon; Lela Trevor, Agnes Ayres. 





Seco Liry, Sart LAKE City.—Harrison 
Ford's wife was Beatrice Prentice; they are 


divorced. Vivian Martin is Mrs. William 
Jefferson. I don’t know where she is going. 


Alice Brady’s latest picture is “Sinners.” 

















Tue Twins, Foxsoro, Mass.—Delight 
Kvans is a—a girl. She only writes for PHo- 
1toPLAY. I am not she; nor is she I. For 


elegant grammar I take the devil’s-food. Eu 
gene O'Brien played with Marguerite Clark 
in “Little Miss Hoover.” His latest for 
Selznick is “The Broken Melody.” The glass 
—or lack of it—in Harold Lloyd’s prop 
glasses is explained away in the story in this 
month’s issue 

L. P. W., Pontiac.—Send your sugges- 
tions for a story to Norma Talmadge direct. 
I agree with you that she has not had any 
thing better than “Panthea,” her first big 
picture. She is Mrs. Joseph Schenck. The 
start of the Schencks may be seen, at night 
in summer time, across the Hudson River, 
blazing in incandescents—Palisades Amuse 
ment Park. Joseph and his brother Nicholas 
are well-known amusement men 


Tue Rorrer, RompBaver, Mo-—Well, 
you're frank, anyway I suppose I would 
get tired of my job if it weren’t such a nice 
job; but darn it!—I derive more amusement 
from reading the letters you folks send in 
than I would from a first night at the Fol- 
lies. Besides, Kay Laurell’s in the movies 
now Good luck to vou in college. But 
don't forget me entirely. One is kept so busy 
at the institutions of learning, especially in 
the football season, now isn’t one? 


Pearw’s PAL: Broadway at night is one of 
the great things to see in life. Tl not forget 
the first time I saw it Garish, blaring, 
grinning Broadway—the shiniest thorough- 
fare in the world—but the most fascinating. 
Have you ever strolled up it at noontime? 
Ah—it’s vastly different then. Sunshine 
shows it up. You have the world’s record 
for sincerity among fans. Don’t you ever 
get tired of picture shows? No, Richard 
Barthelmess isn’t a benedict yet 


Mrs. W. B. C., Roqguetre Lake, N. Y— 
Haven't any “Miser’s Dream” but won't his 
“Legacy” do instead? Have no record of 
that actress, either. Corliss Giles hasn't 
been playing on the screen of late. If I hear 
of him, I'll let you know, pronto. 

Louise M., Texas.—I am, after that let- 
ter, yours until the Sphinx does the shimmy. 
Constance Talmadge’s latest is “At the 
Barn,” from an Emerson-Loos story; the 
title will probably be changed for release. 
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H. C. S., AKkron.—I am always suspicious 
of children of whom relatives and admiring 
friends have said, “She’s a regular little 
actress!” However, your small cousin does 
look a lot like Virginia Lee Corbin and the 
pictures of her are very nice indeed. I like 
kids, anyway. The picture of the actress 
you enclosed is not the likeness of any lady 
in the movies—that I know. 


Dorotuy A., PENNSYLVANIA.—AII the girls 
are sending me their pictures. This is a 
large month for me, although it hasn’t an 
“R” in it. Do you think Ill 
use my influence—which isn’t 
as strong as some things I 
know, including horse-radish 
—to publish your picture 
rooting for ‘Gene O’Brien? 
If it were an Answer Man’s 
Club—ah, that would be an- 
other thing again. 





LESLIE, SuSQUEHANNA.— 
{ hope that you have red 
hair. Girls named Leslie 
should have red _ hair. It 


never bores me to be a con- 
fidante. I am always inter- 
ested in people. I have never 
worked in a dental office but 
I have suffered in a dentist’s 
chair. There is only one thing 
to do with a bad tooth as 
with a bad disposition: have 
it out. The Mack Sennett 
girls who traveled with “Yan- 
kee Doodle in Berlin” were 
not the original beauties. 
JANE WEsT, BALTIMORE.— 
{f you write to Miss Daw for 
a photograph spell her name 
Margery. That is the way 
she spells it. And La Nor- 
mand is Mabel, not Mable. 
You must have been reading 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


tortoise-shell-rimmed look. Come and 


see uS anyway. 


up 


AMyRYLLIS G:, Marion, Mass.—I got a 
raise last Saturday and I am all puffed up 
about it. Now I will be able to afford a gas 
heater in my room. However, it was not 
enough to enable me to buy myself any new 
neckties. I am still wearing my old black 
one. I suppose if I’d been in the army some 
kind female friend would have sent me a 
half-dozen scarfs of brilliant hues. Con- 
stance Talmadge lives and works in Manhat- 








“A Doll’s House,” “My Lady’s Garter,” and 
others. Six feet tall, weight 176. Gray eyes. 
Oh, my dear! Address, 36 28th Street, 
Beechhurst, Long Island, N. Y.~ 





W. F. K., Riversrink, CooPERSTOWN.— 
Tom Moore’s age is thirty-five. He is work- 
ing in New York at present, in “Duds”; 
supported by Naomi Childers. His brothers 
are Owen, Matt, and Joe. Write to him care 
Goldwyn’s home office; address in our stu- 
dio directory. 


Howarp L. Larson, CoPpEN- 
HAGEN.—So you were born in 
Chi and raised in Bridge- 
port, Conn.— without bene- 
fit of yeast, I suppose? And 
now you're civil engineering 
in Denmark. Write Connie 
Talmadge again; then if the 
heartless young woman does 
not reply, write to me and 
I'll see what I can do. Elaine 
Hammerstein, Selznick Pic- 
tures Corporation, 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 
Both are about twenty-two— 


really. 

R. B.,  WALKERVILLE.— 
Where in samhill is Walker- 
ville? “The Black Secret’ is 


Pearl White’s latest and said 
to be last serial. “The House 
of Hate” has never appeared 
in book form. “The Tiger’s 
Cub” is her first Fox produc- 
tion. She isn’t married; and 
she’s a reddish blonde. 
ELEANOR K., FLiIntT, MicuH. 
—There was a lot of uncon- 
scious pathos in your letter. 
However, I will not indulge 
in any pathos over it. Suffice 
it to say that there are a 











‘Letters of a Rookie.” Mary 
Miles Minter is with Realart, 
in California now. 

B. D. Baton Rovuce—lI 
hate to tell you he is mar- 
tied—meaning Dick Barthelmess—if you're 
sure it will break your heart. But you 
girls are always having broken hearts and 
recovering so quickly, yet don’t touch me 


at all Probably because none of you 
ever were love-sick over me. So you have 
an adorable little kitten which you will 


name “Answer Man” if it would please me. 
Well, it wouldn't. 


Jit, PottsviLLteE.—Inasmuch as you write 
to me on white paper, do not ask any im- 
pertinent questions, giving your full name and 
address, for the cast of a comparatively re- 
cent picture, I have no excuse whatever for 
not giving it to you. “The Secret Code” 
(Triangle): Senator John Calhoun Rand, J. 
Barney Sherry; Sally Carter Rand, Gloria 
Swanson; Mrs. Lola Warling, Rhy Alexan- 
der; Baron de Vorjeck, Leslie Stewart; Jef- 
ferson Harrow, Joe King; Mrs. Walker, Dor- 
othy Wallace; Towen Rage, Lee Phelps. 

T. W. B., MonmoutH.—Hobart Bosworth 
has not retired. He will appear in the sec- 
ond version of Jack London’s “The Sea 


Wolf,” playing his original role of Wolf 
Larson. Watch out for it—Famous Players- 
Lasky. He is married to Adele Farrington. 


That was Elmo Lincoln who was Tarzan, 
while it was E. K. who appeared in our No- 
vember art section. So you think you saw 
the Answer Man in Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
one Sunday afternoon, wearing tortoise-shell - 
rimmed glasses. Well, I sometimes walk in 
Lincoln Park, but my professorial air comes 
naturally; I do not need to cultivate that 


Movie Pests 


The people who always enter just at the wrong time. 


Don't you hate them? 


tan. Her domicile is an upper-Fifth Avenue 
hotel whose name I refuse to divulge. She 
lives with mother Peg and sister Natalie. 
Ralph Graves with Griffith, New York. 

THELMA H., BALTrMorE.—I am right with 
you in wishing we had more pictures like 
“The Miracle Man.” But we’re lucky to 
get one a year of that caliber. Eugene 
O’Brien, Selznick Pictures Corporation. 
Anita Stewart is out west at the present 
time. 





Mrs. H. H. Gray, New Or LEANS.—Your 
paean of praise for Crauford Kent entitles 
you to an honorary membership in the 
Boosters Club. I agree with you that he’s 
a good actor. Undoubtedly he'll perform 
that act known to good press-agentry as 
forging to the front with remarkable rapid- 
ity in the very near future. I thank you. 


HELEN C., DepHam, Mass—Were you 
among those present at Mary Miles Minter’s 
picnic in your town when she came to make 
scene for “Anne of Green Gables’? he 
likes your townsfolk immensely. I’m awfully 
glad to be able to relieve your anxiety about 
the young man named Holmes Edward Her- 
bert. Isn’t that a full name for you? Since 
you will like all pictures because he is in 
some of them, I hasten to tell you all I 
know about him. He was born in Dublin in 
1882; educated at Rugby, England. He was 
on the stage for four years, playing with 
Mrs. Pat Campbell, Billie Burke, Blanche 
Bates, and others. 


On the screen he was in 


many bum actors but darn 
few good housewives. While 
an understanding woman is 
the rarest thing on earth: So 
few of us realize our ambi- 
tions, dear lady; but it seems 
to me that you have a brilliant career with 
your support of two lovely children. There’s 
many a worse lot than that. Now finish up 
those dinner dishes! 


MaysBette J., Terre HauteE—So you 
think I have as much business as Constance 
Talmadge’s Nevada Senator in “A Tempera- 
mental Wife.” I don’t know about any 
Maurine Powers; will look her up for you. 


DorotHy, LovutsvitLte.—Harrison Ford is 
not related to Henry. I don’t think, either, 
that he uses Henry’s car. Ruth Fuller Gol- 
den used to be with Universal; I don’t know 
where she is now. Why don’t I go in pic- 
tures? I never thought of it, but now that 
you suggest it— 


JocetyN Avsrey.—TI'll 
was Mary Ann until they sent you 
away to boarding school. Accent on the 
zim in Nazimova; one has only to look at 
the lady to learn that. “How old are you,” 
you observe, “and are you married? I am 
sixteen.” That’s good; some day you'll 
grow up to be a nice young lady, I’ve no 
doubt. John Barrymore’s latest is “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” He’s in his thirties 
somewhere and lives in the deepest retire- 
ment down in Greenwich Village, coming 
forth only to go to the studio or to the the- 
ater where he and brother Lionel play in 
“The Jest.” I know Lionel but not John. 
Won't Lionel do? 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Wonderful 


New Song Hit eee 


from Song Headquarters 


\ \ TINTER Nights! How we love those nights at home !—with 
the friendly piano, the talking machine and player-piano that 


’ st Dunes 
onthe 1° Se pes seal 
Jase? When You ‘Look | in 


are always ready to lead the fun. Welcome, then, the wonderful new the Heart of a Rose’ 

** Feist ’’ song-hits listed on this page! They mean new delights for |) —_~-— eo 
winter nights. They mean you can sing in your own home the new 4 On Th —_— : 
song-hits the stars are singing in theatres everywhere— you can dance a T ° © 

in your home the pet-numbers of jazz bands and orchestras. They rail To = nt Fa” 
are truly wonderful hits— famous at all song centers— the pride of nta € | 









CHORUS —— 
Song Headquarters. Take this page to your piano and try them out. 6 i 5 hearin 











$ = * j : : 
‘ce ° 9? t-2.-f$-8 3] 
On the Trail to Santa Fe G:; 1 Suta RQ et 
ie ‘ ° res) 7] ; ™ re the 

That dreamy waltz melody, that beautiful homely sentiment of “On the Trail vy éi +S a 
of the Santa Fe,” are a combination nobody with an ear for music, a heart for Me a —t 8 a te ty | 
beauty and feet for dancing can get away from, It’s a fascinating song hit All P d shad-ows ply, GP 2325 
everybody is singing and dancing. Get it today. of ai 7———J i 

. * Z « 1 

e aa bad $+ fad > « j A 
‘6 2? You' t+? —$—2 se 
Golden Gate A a, | till res call ty si % | @ 
Ae Ear x } © mount 4 
Golden Gate,” by the writer of “ Bubbles,” is a golden song from start to 6% <= > tall ont 
finish. There’s golden sunshine in its sweet waltz melody. ‘There are golden oT oe - {te S42 “4s 
dreams and golden memories in its simple, beautiful sentiment. It’s a wonder- naere We made love by 4 pt . 
ful song, alike for singing and dancing. a ————, etait fall ae 
. ae 
ce L Si >? —+- ~ ye 
nm o1am brocz oor 


Luring—mysterious—truly Oriental is the spirit of this new song hit. But it is 
polished with real live melody, sprinkled with real dance pep. And the mixture 
makes a supreme fox-trot for your piano, phonograph or player-piano. Try it. 


Other Beautiful Feist Songs: 


i a hen You Look in the Heart of a Rose” iy By the Campfire "* 

* Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine ” ** The Radiance in Your Eyes ** \any Feist’ 
: Senet s a Girl in Chateau Thierry’ 

: Dreaming of a Sweet Tomorrow " } 


Sweet Love Dreams *’ 








You cant go 


‘Golden Gate’ 


by Kendis and Brockman | 
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** My Baby Arms’ ** The Land of Lullaby” d * Gold- engateGold-engate, b 
Sand Dunes’ “* Your Heart is Calling Mine’ n S : g engate, bythe sea, Sumoent 
** Just Like the Rose’ ** Persian Moon ” 7] % ’ 
** Bluin’ the Blues” ** Lullaby Blues ** YA Burs ain — Zz zs = tor 
** Star of the East" " Love, Here Is My Heart" , CHORT . en ang SS Se , 4 pS | 
** Down Limerick Way ” * Give Me All of You” z Ss Yhn,, ' i = 
(Fiske O’Hara’s Hit) ** Sing Me Love's Lullaby ” sy =e ad Coo ait - ing , wait- Lie for me. When my good 
The Vamp ” ~ fia * ¢. 6° - 2 oP > =; Per j 
Dimp led sha te? Wg eee 4 — | t = + - + 4: ee : 
- ~*S that py i 73 { =o Tz, Si == b 
einpeties Numbers ad — At play, fecee es a 5S bp = . aS Ee {Veer Fl 
. P sor se: 3, Neath tp, J 
* Aloma ** *Klondyke Blues” ‘“* Laughing Blues “ ? = niet SS = SS the, on ship comes a. sail - ing, Hap-py I will 
" Star of the Sea” * Sensation “< * Fidgety Feet’ P Spray, {JSS Ea 
Lazy Daddy" * Bells of Bagdad ' At theJazz Ball * Ye Mick dey, = [* se --$- . — ae 
‘ Syria’ ** Dier-Kiss ” 2 * Vamp’ 6 : é Pr = We NSH in hop Cd is te | xg ats x cz - Perier: 3 4 hy 
** Merci Beaucoup "’ (Thank You) | Orange Blossom Rag "’ e & <—3 Fao A a ‘, ees =o Pie : 
** Church Street Sobbin’ Blues Heart of a Rose **—Waltz Find-ing 4 te — ote. «t Op. en wide swing a-side,Golden gate, 
Ow FOR sweet op —e = me 
On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply " a, PAr-g | dey. os j 
you direct at 40ca copy, postpaid. Band or O06 ese St} hher ft Jey - 
Orchestra, 25c each. —+ —z tled 
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Ask your dealer for a copy of 
“Feist’s Melody Ballads” 

A little booklet that will give yoh the words and music 

of the choruses of many of the beautiful song hits listed 

above. If not at your dealer’s, send us his name 

with a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct, 
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Maybell 
’ Laboratories 
“I take great pleas- 
) ure inrecommending 
Lash-Brow-Ine’ as a 
most beneficial prepa- 
ration for stimulating 
and promoting the 
growth of the Eye- 
lashes and Eyebrows 
Yours sincerely, 


VIOLA DANA.” 
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“The LASH-BROW-NE 
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Haven’t You Always Admired 


Viola Dana’s Lovely Eyelashes? 


How wonderfully they bring out that deep, soulful expression of her eyes! 
You, too,can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, if you will do what so many stars 
of the stage and screen, as well as women everywhere prominent in society are doing, apply a little 


SLitbte-Iorvctbh-I7te 


to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows nightly. Results will amaze as well as delight you. “LASH-BROW-IN E” 
is a pure, delicately scented cream, which nourishes and promotes their growth, making them Jong, silky 
and luxuriant, thus giving charm, beauty and soulful expression to the eyes, which are truly the‘ Windows 
of the Soul.” Hundreds of thousands have been delighted with the results obtained by its use, why not you? 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Two sizes s0c and $1. At your dealers or sent direct, prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Substitutes are simply an annoyance. Be certain you are getting the genuine “LASH- 
BROW-INE,” which youcan easily identify by the picture of the “* Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,” 
same as shown in small oval at the right, which adorns every box of the genuine. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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That was a good story the press-agent told 
of June Caprice’s camera debut — only 


It Never 
Happened! 





VERYBODY has heard the story of June Caprice’s 
entry into pictures. It is an interesting and dramatic 
story—almost as wonderful as the Cinderella tale. She 
was walking home from school in Boston one day, her 

yellow curls down her back, her rose-bud mouth parted to 
disclose teeth like little pearls, her eyes shining like stars, all 
unconscious of her youth and beauty. A motion picture mag- 
nate, in Boston on business, was strolling in the same street. 
He saw the gospel-eyed June. He gave a start, placed his 
hand on his brow and exclaimed, “Shades of Cleopatra and 
Helen of Troy!” 
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He followed her home. He insisted on seeing her mother 


“Little Moth- {4 implored to be allowed to make little June a great moving 
er Hubbard.” Picture star—the most famous star in all the screen firmament. 
By The mother consented with tears, declaring she would not 
SUZANNE stand in the way of her daugk:er’s career. 

And June packed up her possessions, went 
, STEVENS 
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With Creighton Hale in a scene from “ The Love Cheat.” 




































to New, York with the film magnate and 
the following week was making her first 
picture, her name in big type in all the 
newspapers. 

You must admit that it is a good story. 
The only flaw*in it is that it never 
happened. 

June told me the true version of her 
entry .into pictures over the luncheon 
table the other day. She had motored to 
the Ritz from the Albert Capallani Stu- 
dios at Fort Lee in her smart blue car. 
She looked dainty and expensive in a dark 
tailored suit and an adorable tricorn hat 
of French blue. The curls were tucked 
up, of course. 

I introduced some delect- 
able frito misto a la Espagnol 
to June’s unspoiled palate and 
she grew what is known as ex 
pansive in a man and confiden- 
tial in a woman. 

“Not only is that story un- 

true but I am glad that things 
were not made any too easy 
for me,” she said, 
“I have no patience with 
mushroom stars. Girls 
who are made stars in 
a week do _ not iast 
long. The public is net 
as gullible as is supposed 
It knows when an actress 
has worked long enough 
and hard enough to de- 
serve stardom. 

“This is what happened 
to me. With some girls 
at my school in Boston I 
sent my picture to a con- 
test that ~had for its ob- 
ject the discovery of a 
girl who looked like Mary 
Pickford. Now almost 
any girl who is young and 
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not ugly can toss long curls over her face, be photographed in a 
half light and label the result, ‘the latest portrait of Mary Pick- 
ford.’ Anyway, while we all managed to get such pictures, mine 
was the one that seemed to impress the judges as looking the 
most like Mary. I won the contest and was sent for to come to 
New York. ‘Ah,’ I thought, ‘this is the beginning of my 
wonderful career.’ 

“Well, it was nothing of the sort. All I did was to report 
at a studio every day and then go home again. They gave 
me nothing to do—not even a test to see how I would screen. 
My mother was entirely out of patience by then. She said a 
girl not seventeen should be at school. For the sake of peace 
I consented to go to school—but in New York. I lived with 
some friends of mother’s uptown and each day before going 
to my classes I reported at the studio. Finally I grew tired 
of being told ‘Nothing doing today’ and I found another 
studio. This one offered me $25 a week and I took it gladiy. 
It was several months before I was engaged by Fox. 

“How I worked that first year! I was frightened to death 
every minute I was in the studio. I knew just how bad I 
was and every night I used to go home and cry for hours. I 
hope no one thinks I am satisfied with my work or that I have 
any illusions about myself. I am just beginning to learn 
things.” 

“I've played just one role I liked,” she told me sadly. “I 
put my hair up and my skirts down. When the picture was 
released I began to receive letters from everywhere begging 
me to be a kid again. When I had read about 10,000 of these 
wails I bade farewell to my aspirations. After all, it is better, 
I suppose, to do what people like to see you do than some- 
thing you like to do—and perhaps would do badly.” 

What do you think of that? I gazed into those baby-blue 
eyes which regarded me with such a serious air. 

“You never thought all that out by yourself,” I accused. 
“You learned it, word by word.” 

June laughed. Then she spoke indulgently. 

“Don’t you know that I arrange all my own affairs, take 
care of my own business and pass on my own scenarios, 
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directors and leading men?” Her tone was kind and her 
manner gentle. She had forgiven my doubts. 

“I adore my mother,” said June warmly. “But she knows 
nothing of business. She is happy at home with a book and 
is not to be bothered with my uninteresting affairs. She 
often comes shopping with me, however, and we go to lunchecn 
and have nice times together. I think girls make a mistake 
when they lean on their mothers and drag them with them 
constantly everywhere they go. It isn’t fair to either mother 
or daughter.” 

Just then Madame Petrova entered the dining room and 
vas given a table near ours. As we left, I introduced little 
June, who admired Petrova without a trace of the envy women 
are supposed—by men—to have for each other. 

“You are very pretty, my dear,” said Petrova, bearing 
heavily on the “very.” 

“Did you ever see such beautiful eyes?” whispered June. 

I felt lonesome and put my mind on my new fur coat, 
murmuring ‘Handsome is as handsome does,” the maxim with 
which my mother used to comfort me when I wept befcre 
the mirror. 

In June’s car we raced up Fifth Avenue. 

“Do come to four or five hotels with me,” she begged. “I’m 
moving in from the country tomorrow morning, the trunks 
are on their way and I have no_home yet. Reservations are 
ordered every place but no one will assure me of a roof to- 
morrow night.” 

Having disposed of the Plaza, Savoy, Netherlands and Ma- 
jestic, we sped down to the Knickerbocker. No hope any- 
where. 

“Something will turn up,” June said gaily. “I must think 
what to do next. I hate being balked. Ah, I have it! I'll 
see the manager.” 

She disappeared and when she returned she wore the smile 
of one who has left the battlefield bearing the shield of the 
enemy. 

“This is my address until I find an apartment,” she told me. 

“I was betting on the June Caprice smile,” I answered as 
we parted. 
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SAVE A LIFE AT CHRISTMAS TIME! 


PRETTY good way to celebrate Christmas, it 
seems tous, is to save a life. That’s a large order, 


isn’t it? But when you think that by buying 
enough of a certain kind of Christmas seal you'll be 
lowering the death rate from tuberculosis in the United 
States—well, isn’t it worth while? 

The National Tuberculosis Association is doing its 
best to fight the plague. Statistics are unpleasant things, 
but like most unpleasant things, they have to be faced 
sooner or later. Consider, then, that last year there 
were 150,000 deaths from tuberculosis in the United 
States. There are at least one million active cases 
to-day. And there is something you can do about it. 
There are more than 650,000,000 Christmas seals now on 
sale in all parts of the country. They are only one 
cent apiece. They are decorated with the quaint figure 
of Santa Claus, immortal -symbol of good cheer and 
good will that means Christmas; and they are just the 
thing to stick on holiday packages and greetings. All 
of these stamps must be sold if the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and its 1,000 affiliated organizations 
are to have the sum necessary for carrying out its plan 
for 1920. Let’s clean ’em out. Do your share! 


BUY RED CROSS SEALS! 
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SEND NO MONEY 


For This Wonderful Christmas Gift 


O CONVINCE you that this SWEET-TONE Phonograph is 

the equal in tone and appearance of any phonograph costing 
$25.00 to $45.00 MORE, we will express it to your home for 

a ten-day FREE trial. We don’t ask you to send us a single penny 
until you have seen and heard it for yourself. The SWEET. 
TONE is so thoroughly good that we are more than 
willing to send it to your home, at our risk, to prove 

to you that it is one of the finest phonographs made. 


Read the Special Coupon offer below 


WEETTON 


PHONOGRAP 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


Take ten days to make up your 
mind. Kxamine the substantial 
manner in which it is built and 
the beautiful mahogany finish. 

The shapely cabinet is made in 
the popular Adam design and is 
as graceful a piece of furniture as you 











Play itand have your family and 
friends judge the tone. Choose 
any dise record —the SWEET- 
TONE plays all of them. Or- 
chestra and band, instrumental 
and vocal soloists—all await your 
pleasure and the SW EET-TONE 
interprets them at their best. 
Then you will begin to realize the 
wealth of entertainment in store 
for you. You will rely on the 
SW EET-TONE to make many a 
long hour fly past, and to pleas- 
antly shorten many a long winter 
evening. Your family and friends 
will agree with you that here, at 
last, is the perfect phonograph. 


Payable in Easy Installments 


DIRECT 
Fron Maker @ | 
TO you could desire. Get your friends’ 


opinion of it—they will admire it as 


much as you do. Then playit. The tone 

is superb. Full, rounded, deep and mel- 

low. Clearas a bell and indescribably sweet. 

High and low notes pure and true, with all the 

beauty of tone shading peculiar to the player or 
singer. ‘Tone that you will listen to with exquisite 
pleasure. Tone that you never tire of hearing. 








. 
Special Features 
Equipped with a Tone-Arm 
which enables you, with just a 
slight twist, to play any record, 








either Vertical or Lateral cut. 
Plays Columbia, Victor, Little 
Wonder, and Emerson Records. 
When the Tone-Arm is turned, 
any other record can be played. 
Not a single attachment has to 
be added. The tone modifier at 
the side controls the tone so that 
it diminishes and expands the 
volume like the human voice 


DESCRIPTION 

Piano mahogany-finished cabi- 
net, 4412 inches high, 18 inches 
wide and 20 inches deep. The 
motor has a double spring cast 
iron frame, brass bearings, and 
is smooth winding and quiet run- 
ning. It plays three full ten- 
inch records without rewinding. 
The turn-table is 12-inch special 
broad-flanged hub; fibre back 
escutcheon, one-piece tapering 
crank, speed tabulator and all 
accessories. Lower compart- 
ments hold a quantity of 10- and 
12-inch records. 








Best of all you get the full use and enjoy- 
ment of this SWEET-TONE Phonograph 
while you pay for it. With every instru- 
ment we include FREE OF CHARGE, 
six double-disc 10-inch records — twelve 
tuneful selections that will bring out the 
magnificent range, tone and vibrant sweet- 
ness of the SWEET-TONE. But you are 
not réstricted to these alone. Play any 
other disc records on it — Victor, Columbia, 
Emerson, Little Wonder, etc.— again the 
rich, full resonance of tone will convince 
you that this is indeed the phonograph 
you have long wanted. 

If after the ten-day trial you decide 
that you want to keep the SWEET-TONE, 
send us the first payment of $6.00, then 
send us $6.00 a month for twelve addi- 
tional months, until the total price of 
78.00 has been paid. 


On the other hand if you should decide 
that you do not want the SWEET-TONE, 
simply let us know within 10 days after 
you receive it. We will take it back and 
you won’t owe us apenny. No red tape, no 
questions, no obligation, no risk. Every- 
thing just as simple as it could possibly be. 


Just Send Coupon 


The coupon below is fpr your convenience. 
Just fill it in, clip it off and mail it. NOW is the 
best time. It brings the SWEET-TONE DIRECT 
from maker to you, saving you $25.00 to $45.00. 
Don’t send us a single penny. Read the coupon 
and act on it beforejyou turn this page. 
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4 L.W.SWEET & CO. 
Dept. X-42-F 
4 2-4 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 


Please send me your wonderful SSF ET-TONE 
Phonograph for a 10-day FREE Trial. Include, 
also, six 10-inch Suphte- disc records which are to be 

given FREE wits the porgre h, should I decide 
keep it. If the 10 days RE trial proves the 
SWEET-TONE to be the superb instrument you claim 


T will keep it and pay $6.00 a month for 13 months 
F (a total of $78.00). If on the other band I don’t want 


‘ 
. “THE HOUSE OF QUALITS™ to keep the SWEET-TONE [ will notify you to that 
effect wit' in 10 days after receiving it. You are then 
T E ( a to take it back and the trial will not have cost me a cent. 
‘SWEE a CS ee ee wee 2 ° 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW yORI< 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The Mother of the SubDeb 


(Concluded from page 75) 


Hugh Walpole from England, and caught cold, and that’s how I 
got these red eyes. But the game was great.” 

“What story are you doing?” 

“My latest novel, ‘Dangerous Days,’ will be my first picture. 
I say my first picture. It isn’t my first story to be filmed. 
My ‘K’ was put into pictures with Mildred Harris and labeled 
‘The Doctor and the Woman.’ And the Bab Sub-Deb stories 
were done by Marguerite Clark. But now I am having a hand 
in the filming of my stories; I was in Culver City a month 
selecting the cast. It’s a wonderful co-operative system we 
have out there. Before, it always seemed to me that a producer 
said: ‘Here’s some money. Hand over your story.’ Now they 
say to me: ‘You have a story which should lend itself to pic- 
tures. Come on and help us work it out; if it can be worked 
out we'll do it together.’ 

“You see,” she went on, 
“I haven’t yet found out 
whether or not I can write 
filmable material. My pre- 
vious picture experience has 
been that my tales do not 
take well to the screen; the 
high lights have all been lost. 
That may or may not have 
been the fault of the stories. 

“T shall, in the future, 
pick the players who are to 
people my filmed pages. I 
had to leave California be- 
fore I had found a girl for 
the character of Audrey in 
“Dangerous Days.’ It is hard 


to find a woman to play her; 
she must be played 


and 
right. 

“That’s why I have never 
consented to the filming of 
‘The Amazing Interlude.’ 
That story is rather dear to 
me. You know I had been 
over in France reporting the 
war. That sounds egotisti- 
cal, doesn't it? All I did— 
all anyone could do—was to 
see a small slice of it and tell 
the folks back home what a 
woman thought. I put my 
soup-kitchen and my stow- 
away experiences—I stowed 
away going over, you know 
—and all the rest of it into 
my book. I made Saralee 
go through all I did. And I wrote under heart-rending personal 
circumstances. My husband was doing war work; my two eld- 
est sons were fighting over there; and my youngest son, Allan, 
was lying very ill in bed with a trained nurse in the next room. 
It was in this very hotel”—a small and exclusive one on upper 
Fifth Avenue—‘“that I wrote that book. 

“And I always said I could never do any writing in New 
York!” 

She lives in Sewickley, Pennsylvania. I said she lives there. 
She is a wise woman who does not confuse her work with her 
play. She has an office in town and every morning she and her 
secretary go in and work. But the next day—she golfs, or 
rides or plays tennis. She is the most popular member of the 
younger set in Sewickley Valley. She even belongs to clubs 
out there. 

“I average several thousand words a day. Once I wrote 
12,000. That was a rush war order from the Sat. Eve. Post. 
I always thought I had to be at my desk with the familiar 
ink-well and other appurtenances before I could write a line. 
Then a magazine sent me on my first reporting job; reporting 
a political convention, and I used to send out my stuff from 
the convention hall. I found then that I could write any 
place, providing I had to!” . 





Her family is her severest critic. 
too, chiefly on medical topics. 
“Double Life,” 


Her husband is a writer, 
They collaborated on a play, 
which was given a Manhattan production in 


The Villain Gets His 


1907. Her sons appreciate her work but, she says, it has got 
to be pretty good. 

She has written more than fifteen novels. They have been 
best-sellers. She has written several successful plays: “Seven 
Days” was one of them. And she has several more plays in 
production; “Bab” is soon to be put on the stage. 

“*Bab’—I think I enjoy writing her more than anything 
else I do. She is every girl I have ever known. Men do not 
understand her. She is the girl at the awkward age—between 
12 and 18. She has outgrown her dolls and she doesn’t know 
what to do. The boys she used to play with have a ‘gang’ and 
their idea of fun is to drop ice down a girl’s neck, or torture 
her with impending caterpillars. She is absolutely lost—she 
has no ‘gang’-—and so she resorts to imagination. She peoples 
her poor starved little world 
with wonderful heroes. She 
is always having imaginary 
love affairs. She is funny, 
but she is pathetic, too. 

“T have laughed at her,” 
said Mrs, Rinehart quite 
frankly—“until I cried. I 
have mapped out my story, 
gone over it and read the 
final draft, and—/owled. My 
husband has caught me sev- 
eral times.” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart is 
one woman who has followed 
world events with personal 
fidelity. Whenever there’s a 
war, or a convention; when- 
ever a great English author 
comes to America; whenever 
a new writer blossoms forth 
with a first book; whenever 
one of her sons has a new 
crush — Mrs. Rinehart is 
there, both in the Webster 
definition of the word and 
the slang application. She 
can write of real people be- 
cause she knows real people; 
she is one, herself. She has 
never stayed on the sidelines, 
in life or in the studio. She 
has been a part of it. Mrs. 
Rinehart has explored the 
Rockies, American and Cana- 
dian, and left her impres- 
sions between magazine 
covers. She is a good pal 
and a good sportswoman. Her sons say she’s game. 

She never wrote before she had lived, and lived fully. She 
went to the Pittsburgh Training School for Nurses—she was 
born in the smoky city. She was a good nurse; but the work 
was hard, and for a while she was ill. She was married to 
Mr. Rinehart in 1896. Her three babies came and grew to be 
boys before she ever found out that she could translate life 
to fill printed pages. But when she finally started, she wrote— 
and wrote, and wrote. 

You have probably read “The Circular Staircase,” “The Man 
in Lower Ten,” “The Window at the White Cat”—all cracking 
good mystery stories. “Tish.” which May Robson is now play- 
ing in the legitimate; “The Street of Seven Stars,” which Doris 
Kenyon has done for the screen; “When a Man Marries,” 
“Where There’s a Will”—this is just mentioning a few. “Twen- 
ty-three and a Half Hours’ Leave” has been enacted by Douglas 
MacLean and Doris May as their first stellar picture for Ince. 
“The Altar of Freedom” was her contribution to the literature 
of the War. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart loves clothes, as I have hinted; 
and thinks when a woman has ceased to be attractive—to care 
to be attractive—there’s not much of a place for her in the 
world. She is feminist and suffragette; and she likes tall 
deep-red American Beauty roses in her room. 

“IT do not like,” she said as I was leaving. “I do not like 
that picture of me that they are using in the moving picture 
advertisements—do vou?” 
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COMBINATION CREAM 


ontee 


5O¢ 


O delicately soft and sooth- 

ing to the skin. So refresh- 

ing with its fragrance of flowers. 
So easily absorbed. 


Tale Jonteel 25c 


Face Powder 

Jonteel 50¢ 
50 een ° , . 

We invite you to try it. You will 


Cold Cre 
: gree be grateful for the benefit to your 


Jonteel 50. ‘i . 
complexion—improvements that 
soap J onteel 25 

Odor Jonteel 
I yebrow Concentrate JS 3 ‘ . ° . 
Pencil Jonteel Sold only at Rexall If your skin is dry, Combination 


show in clearer, more glowing 


coloring, and fresh youthful tone. 


25 Drug Stores. There Cream Jonteel wiil tend to restore it 
are 8000 of these to a more normal condition. Apply 
throughout United it with gentle massage after bath- 
States, Canada and ing. Two minutes’ treatment will 
Great Britain. produce visible improvement. 
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Cream Jonteel 


Perfumed with the Costly New Odor of 26 Flowers 





Why-DoThe 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


TRS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness cn 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Did It Have on Skid Chains? 
JUST saw “The Virtuous Model,” the scenes of which 
I are supposed to be taken in Paris; yet when the Leading 
Man hails a taxi it bears a New York City hack license. 
M. G. HL, N. Y. C. 


Remember, She Was Temperamental 
ONSTANCE TALMADGE, as Billie Billings in “A Tem- 
peramental Wife’ after having been married to Senator 
Newton for some weeks, had neither wedding nor engagement 
ring on, in fact no ring at all. 
Henry Appott, Jr., Concord, Mass. 


Mebbe He Inherited It 
|X the office scene of the picture, “The Uplifters,” the head 
of the firm is seen taking his watch out of his pocket, and 
as he glances at the time, the words “Ingersoll Eclipse’ are 
seen on the dial. Nothing snobbish about that plutocrat. 
Epwarp B. Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 


Premiums with Each Purchase 
N “The Egg-Crate Wallop” Charles Ray goes out and buys 
a new suit of clothes. He comes home and puts it on. He 
then discovers that he has been suspected of theft, so he writes 
a farewell message on the wall, taking a piece of chalk from 
the pocket of his perfectly new suit! 
H. R., New York. 


What Is So Raw as a LEE 


Day in June? 
N the “Days of Real 
Sport” series, the 
one entitled “School 
Days and Scandal,” we 
see “Skinnay’s’’ parents 
getting him up in the 
morning. He jumps 
out of bed and grabs SS 
his clothes on a run (HAN 
for the living-room Ss 
stove, shivering as if : y ee: 
he was doing the shim- 
my. nevertheless when 
the children are shown 
going to school they 
are wearing summer 
apparel and seem to be 
very comfortable. 
W. B. W., 
Denver, Colo. 





A Reader of The 
Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion 

N “Mints o’ Hell” 

with William Des- 
mond, the action is sup- 
posed to take place in 
the northern part of 
Canada. It is said that 
Vivian Rich; the shero, 
knows nothing of the 
outside world except 
what she read in books. 


estate for Christmas. 


early for Spring stuff? 


Rushing the Season 


N “The Career of Katherine Bush” the cast goes to the country 
During the holidays they go for a walk. 
Catherine Calvert picks up a straw hat with flowers and her lead- 
ing man wears a stiff-brim straw hat. Isn't Christmas a little too 


Edith Gorman, New Orleans, La. 


But she had her hair in puffs over her ears and a beautiful 
marcel. 


D. J. S., Detroit. 


We'd Like to Know Too 

TUART HOLMES in “The Way of a Woman,” as Mr. 

Trevor, enters his wife’s room with a long cigarette holder 
between his fingers and about half an inch of cigarette burn- 
ing in it. In a close-up of the same scene the cigarette has 
grown in proportion until it is fully two inches in length. I 
would be much obliged to Mr. Holmes if he would inform me 
where he gets cigarettes that the more you smoke the bigger 
‘hey get. 

R. M. Govucu, Philadelphia. 


And Then War Was Declared! 

N Douglas Fairbanks’ picture, “His Majesty the American,” 

Sarzeau, the Minister of War for Alaine, asks his fellow 
conspirators to sign a paper guaranteeing their support to the 
father of the Prince of Brizac, who is trying to marry the 
Countess. This takes place in a room where there is a table 
around which are seated the parties to the conspiracy. The 
men file around the table to sign, Duray being the third one in 
order to affix his signature. But later on in the picture when 
the document is shown Duray’s name was last on the list of five 
names. 
G. P. JouNson, Roxbury, Mass. 
<< A Relapse 

N Bessie Barriscale’s 

“Kitty Kelly, M. 
D.” the villain is seen 
washing his face where 
he was cut by Jack 
Holt, hero. In a cut- 
back the bleeding cut 
disappeared only to 
appear again later. 
GeorceE McC., N. Y. 











XY 
Na 
Up-To-Date Norma 
A$ “Toy” in “The 
Forbidden City” 
Norma Talmadge— 
brought up in_ the 
Chinese Palace—wears 
high-heeled American 
shoes! And when she 
goes to the Philippines 
she evidently converses 
in English. 
Junita D., Fargo. 


He Wanted to Be Sure 
N Charles Ray’s 
“Greased Lightning” 
the bank robber, Mc- 
Kim, travels past the 
same scene twice in 
the get-away. Didn’t 
‘he like the way he did 
it the first time? 


J. M., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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A Real Indian Princess 


N “Hitchy Koo 1o10,” the third edition of the annual Raymond Hitch- 

cock revue now playing in Manhattan, there is a new terpsichorean 

sensation. In the costume of an Indian girl—head-dress, moccasins, 

beads and blanket, she leaps on the stage and convinces the audience— 
even the most skeptical—that she is, indeed, a member of the copper-colored 
race. And the audience is right. She is Princess White Deer, a real Indian 
girl, from the Iroquois Reservation near Malone, N. Y. Her grandfather is 
Running Deer, who keeps a hotel in the Adirondacks; and her father was a 
truck farmer. She rebelled at wedding an Indian buck, fled to New York 
and began dancing. She danced in Germany and in Russia. Then she came 
back to America, dancing in cabarets when “Hitchy” found her. 
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Florence Martin 


In “The 
Undercurrent” 


We don’t know who the little boy 
is but (in the vernacular of the 
doughboy) we'll tell the world the 
luck is all his. Florence is about 
as captivating as anything we’ve 
seen lately and she’s doing some 
very artistic work. 





Select Pictures 
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F. F. INGRAM CoO. IRA L. HILL 


Please accept my thanks for hav- 
ing brought forward a Rouge that 
does not streak or run. Ingram’s 
Rouge won me instantly because 
of the smoothness and evenness 
with which it goes on. 


Thali 


lhigrams 


oOuge 


For those times when some slight indispostion robs you 
of your usual healthful color, try a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge. It goes on smoothly and evenly, giving you a 
natural color that cannot be distinguished from the 
bloom of perfect health. 


It is the one rouge that will not streak or run, no matter 
how freely you may perspire. It is a rouge that is safe 
to use, the coloring matter is not absorbed by the skin. 
Comes in solid cakes—all rouge, no waste. Delicately 
perfumed, made in three perfect shades, Light, Medium 


and Dark, 50c. 

Ingvram’s 
Milkweed 
Cr@am 


.GRAA,. 
fae 
ROUGE 
~ Superfine Perfumed. Invisible 
Makes dainty pink cheeks 


50 CENTS 
F. FL. INGRAM @ 


DETROIT, MICH. 
hw - 
'NDoTsor.O™ 





Ingraunt'’s 


élveola. 
Souveratite 


FACE POWDER 





A complexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


“There is beauty in ev jar.” It 
clears clogged pores, banishes slight 
imperfections, soothes away redness 
and roughness, and keeps the delicate 
textureoftheskin softand smooth. Its 
exclusive therapeutic properties keep 
the complexion toned up and healthy 
all the time. Two sizes, 50c and $1.00, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


Windsor, Ont., 
Janada 


Established 1885 


102 Tenth Street 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Foreign Distributors 


Philippines: F, A. Thompson 
Commercial! Co. Inc. 
La Campana Bidg., Manila 


Africa, South: C. A. Bolus 


Trinidad: L. C. Wharton 
Steytlers Bldg., San Fernando 


Johannesburg 


Australia: T. ¥. Cee Pty., Ltd. Africa, British E.: A. Ambrose Smith China: Spastard Co. 


elbourne 


Standard Bldgs., Nairobi hanghai 


Canary Islands: Mendez B_-., Veira y Clavijo 25 Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma 
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Coupon 


(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes, 
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The Perfect 
Hair Remover 
LD ‘tarviiquidis the original sani- 


tary liquidisequally efficacious 

for removing superfluous hair 
from face, neck, arms, underarms 
or limbs. 


This common-sense method is both 
logical and practical. It acts quickly 
and with absolute certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly and most convenient to 
apply. 

Samples —We do not supply them, but you 
can try DeMiracle at our expense. Buy 
a bottle, use it just once, and if you are 
not convinced that it is the perfect hair 
remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 
guarantee and we will refund your money. 
Three sizes; 60c, $1.00, $2.00. | 


At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DMiracke 


Dept. K-23 
Park Avenue and 129th Street, New York 
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Be Comfortable 





obert 
arwick 
in France 


Thrilling and inspir- 
ational experiences in 
the war which the sol- 
dier-actor heretofore 
refused to disclose. 


By 
JOHN A. 
GRAY 


Wherever you are or whatever you’re doing — man 
! 


alive! — you want leg comfort. 
If you have worn the 


E.Z. 


GARTER 


* Wide for Comfort’’ 


you know the lux- 

ury of unrestricted 

leg muscles and cir- 

culation. The wide, 

soft band fits snugly. 
Itcannotslip, it cinnot bind. 

Single Grip E.Z. . 40c and 60c 

The E.Z. 2-grip . 

In medium, small and large sizes. 
Prices subject to change without 
notice. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send his name and the price to 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 
Dept. PM Bridgeport, Conn. 


spe a 








fk story is the product of strategy—of persuasion and of brow-beating. To 
the narrator, Major Robert Warwick, who was not going to tell it, come what 

might, was applied every known instrument by which the recalcitrant are made 
to come across. ‘The situation was both unique and embarrassing. The major had 


returned from the war with extraordinary experiences, 


back a picture of himself; and he had op 


but without even bringing 
to say for publication. Not a word. 


Everyone aggrievedly asked —“‘ What kind of a star is this who has big things to tell 


but is silent?” They gave up. 
man and at length convino 


HEN Major Warwick went to 
war, good fortune had given him 
the power of seeing much and 
thereafter provided so much to 
see that he is an ‘illuminated text of the 
Greatest Story. It is doubtful if any Ameri- 
can officer had a wider range of experiences 
|or came within close-up of more heroic 
ifigures. As a spectator of the supreme 
| drama the major had a front row seat, and 


Then a Photoplay interviewer labored with the modest 
him that he could do a real service by yielding.— Editor. 


it is recorded of him that he went farther 
in the attainment of military honors than 
any other man of the screen. 

The major’s reminiscences make clear that 
his perceptive faculties operated along cine- 
ma lines. But not merely in a camera sense. 
He had had the training of the studio to 
teach him values and intensive instruction 
as an intelligence officer in the War College 
at Washington to further equip him as an 
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Major Warwick in France 
(Continued ) 


observer. ‘There is only one respect in 
which his Seeing the War has the objective 
“consciousness” of the lens and this is in the 
elimination of self. Major Warwick will 
give you many a reel of verbal pictures, but 
when you try to take a hand in the pro- 
duct’-n and introduce him among ‘he actors 
—nothing doing. You get a blank screen 
until you agree to let the major tell his 
story with himself left out. And then you 
have in review Marshall Foch, General 
Pershing, Lord Reading, General Mangin, 
Paris during the Good Friday bombardment, 
American divisions, French divisions, the 
historic review of poilus at Strassburg, the 
armistice and— 

A special word about the armistice. What 
is it that was most hilariously hailed when 
it befell and has since been most anathema- 
tized? Easily, the armistice. At one and 
the same time it ended the war, which was 
welcome, and many fine military careers, 
which was distressing. If the armistice had 
not intervened precisely when it did the then 
Captain Warwick, fresh from the Great 
Staff College at Langres, would have _ be- 
come, de bonne heure, a lieutenant colonel, 
with an assignment as assistant chief of staff 
to the general commanding the Twenty- 
Eighth Division. You have heard men speak 
harshly about the armistice in such words 
as—“If it hadn’t been for that blank armis- 
tice I'd have gone to France,” or,~ “The 
Armistice cheated me out of a commission; 
yessir, I was just on the point of—etc.” 
Major Warwick has forgiven the armistice 
and even mentions it kindly. He would 
have worn a silver leaf on either shoulder, 
but when he puts these into the scales 
against the peace of the world he is gener- 
ous enough to admit that he is on the losing 
side of the lever. 

You have* seen Robert Warwick in pic- 
tures; guess his age. Wrong. The draft 
missed him by a safe margin, which, how- 
ever, made no difference; he went in early 
in the game, enrolled in the Rocsevelt con- 
tingent long before some of the young bucks 
were ready for the Big Adventure; and 
when it was decided there would be no 
Roosevelt division he rushed around to the 
application office and put in his name for 
Platttsburg. Warwick was in New York 
then with the Athletic Club training bat- 
talion, but the officer at the Plattsburg re- 
cruiting place, who knew “material’’ when 
he saw it—and in this case he saw about 
six feet of it—touched him on the shoulder 
with, “I want you,” and three months later, 
down at the camp, there were two bars of a 
captain on that shoulder and two on the 
other—a commander of infunt.v he was. 
He was assigned to Camp Dix, but a change 
in orders sent him to the War College at 
Washington where a month’s intensive train- 
ing in military intelligence brought him 
flush up with destiny—the goiag across. 
This course at the War College was reserved 
for men with special equipment; Captain 
Warwick had spent five years of his youth 
in Paris universities and knew France and 
the French and their language like a boule- 
vardier. Voila. 

From the step-off he was among Big 
Things. On the way over he saw, close at 
hand, the Tuscania torpedoed. This, you 
will remember, was the only American 
transport sunk. Warwick was on the Baltic 
and missed no detail. But he was able, not 
long afterwards, to witness a compensatory 
happening; off the coast of France, as he 
was returning to America on a special mis- 
sion aboard the Leviathan, the ship’s gunners 
sent a German sub to Davy Jones locker. 

“The greatest sight I ever saw?” As he 


repeated my question I could sense the stir- 
ring of splendid memories in my victim of 
this interview. 


I'll say he was my victim; 
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III 


Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth— Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause 
of most tooth troublesisa slimy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar, It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in :t. 
They, with tarter, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


It enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary tooth 


The film is clinging. 


paste does not dissolve it. So mil- 
lions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film combat- 
ant. Its efficiency has been amply 
proved by clinical and laboratory 
tests. Able authorities approve it 
and leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 


Home 
This new method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
a 10-Day Tube is sent to everyone 
who wishes to prove its efficiency. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it 
then to day by day combat it. 


, 


But pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
narmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
impossible. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And millions 
of teeth are now being daily 
brushed with this active pepsin. 


long seemed 


We urge you to see the results. 
They are quick and apparent. A 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 
Send the coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old 
methods, and you will soon know 
what is best. Cut out the coupon 
so you won't forget, for this is 
important to you. 


PAT.OFF. 


Pépsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 
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Ten Days Will Tell 


t 

I 

Note how clean the teeth feel |! 
after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. 1 
See how the teeth whiten as 4 
the fixed film disappears. |] 
You will 
' 


clean teeth mean. 


then know what 


ies a 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.879,1104S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


a 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to fo to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


‘My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
featie tingle, then the de- 

htful, soothing coolness 

t reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved fceling all about the 
twingey part, 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 




































































El- Rado 


v. 
Sanitary Liquid ce 2 


. 
i 
Hair Remover ry 
ae 


The “Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes the 
hair off by dissolving it—leaving tne underarms 
soft, smooth and dainty. You can wear chiffon 
sleeves without any dress shields and enjoy a de- 
lightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness, after 
removing the hair with El-Rado. Entirely harm- 
less. Users of powdered hair removers and blades 
will find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid is good 
for the skin. Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if aealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St.. New York 
Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES C0., Dept. P 
61 Adelaide Street East, Toronto 
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Major Warwick in France 
( Continued ) 


I had him cornered and his six feet high 
by two feet wide availed him not. Being 
helpless he spoke, and it was of Foch at 
Strassburg; and because the story has not 
been told before here it is: 

“Immediately after the armistice I was 
ordered to Strassburg, and was on duty for 
the general staff with General Gouraud’s 
Fourth French Army of Occupation. Strass- 
burg as a city is wonderfully picturesque, 
moldy, ancient and eternal. It was Thanks- 
giving morning and it was raining; a fine 
drizzle filled the air. The division, the 
Twentieth, was drawn up waiting for Foch 
—in the citadel of Strassburg—fifteen thou- 
sand veterans who had gone through the 
entire war, but not under this command. 
The Twentieth was one of the immor- 
tals; it had been cut to pieces many 
times and as many times the gaps had been 
filled up. Most of these men had been 
wounded, some more than once. Despite 
the rain, which enclosed the army and the 
city in its amphitheater of silver gray, the 
poilus bore themselves with a certain jaunti- 
ness. Their uniforms were faded, tattered, 
muddy, their feet out at shoes and their 
faces bearded, but there was something 
dauntless and heroic about them. This 
was their day—Le jour de gloire. I was a 
very fortunate spectator; a French officer 
had taken me to a position high up in the 
citadel and from that point, alone, I saw 
what so impressively unfolded. 

“Presently through one of the wide gates 
of the citadel, which is a large, walled-in 
enclosure of vast parade ground and bar- 
racks, came dashing many troops of the bril- 
liant cavalry of the Spahis. The entry 
was dramatic, but the supreme moment ar- 
rived which Marshall Foch himself, with 
General Weygand on one side and General 
Castelnau on the other, appeared at a can- 
ter under the massive arch. The massed 
bands playing the Marseillaise; the battle 
flags; the division, rigid and at attention, 
and the figure of the commander in chief 
of the allied armies as he rode before the 
lines with keen gray eyes flashing their pride 
all made a glorified picture. His pride, it 


could be seen, was in his men, in these sons 


of France, all brothers of his. This day 
and its events revealed to me the real Foch. 
Here was one of the greatest commanders 
of history who bore his honors almost with 
humility. While there was no let down 
from military exactitude in his bearing it 
was easy to see that here was a man to 
whom the opportunity to serve his country 
was the one big thing and the personal glory 
he got out of it negligible. 

“A ceremony followed the review. The 
marshal was presented with the scimitar of 
Kleber, one of the marshals under Napo- 
leon. With the bands again striking up the 
national hymn and the battle flags in a 
vivid cluster, the division led by Marshall 
Foch, passed through one of the gates of 
the citadel and marched to the great 
Place Kleber and formed a hollow square 
from which the Marshal alone _ rode 
forward with drawn scimitar, saluted the 
heroic statue of Napoleon’s famous gen- 
eral. There was a dash, something in- 
trepid about the Marshal’s action which 
proved that his spirit was young although 
age and concentrated thought had so lined 
his face that it looked like a map. Fol- 
lowing this Foch pinned the decoration of 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor upon 
the breast of General Vandenburg, the only 
soldier present wearing the ceremonial black 
uniform of peace times. From here there 
was a procession to the Cathedral of Strass- 
burg where the marshal, with the devotion 
for which he is noted, knelt before the altar 
while the Te Deum was chanted. To have 
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been in Strassburg on that day and to have 
seen the invincible Twentieth Division re- 
viewed by one of the greatest military 
geniuses of all time—well, you can imagine 
how I feel about it.” 

Major Warwick tells things far more 
feelingly than they look in print; he gives 
his pictures a vitality and color that can’t 
be put down. Being in the pictures he 
knows no one and, with instinct and trained 
technic, he seizes the values. But it was 
not only the visual that interested him or 
that he brought back. The major associated 
with some of the biggest figures in the war 
game, diplomats as well as soldiers, and be- 
tween the business of dodging some tons of 
German metal in a varied assortment of 
sizes and shapes and in divers places, he was 
compiling a small but very absorbing Who’s 
Who in the universe. 

Major Warwick became exceptionally 
well acquainted with Lord Reading, who 
headed a special mission from England to 
the United States. Warwick, then a cap- 
tain, was assigned to the Lord Chief Justice 
as aide and one day asked him—“Who is the 
greatest speaker in the United States?” 

“President Wilson” said Lord Reading, 
“but he is not so effective when heard as 
when read. But Lloyd George,” he said, 
“was supreme in creating emotional effects.” 

“One day,” continued Major Warwick, “I 
accompanied Lord Reading to General 
Mangin’s headquarters. The general and 
his staff were at luncheon and there was an 
animated discussion over the progress of 
the war and the question whether any of 
the allied nations would sue for peace. 

“What are the American people saying 
about peace?” General Mangin asked of 
Lord Reading. The Englishman, speaking 
as though America was his country, 
answered with a confidence in which there 
was something thrilling. “We do not speak 
of peace in America and will not until the 
job is complete.” 

“C'est bien, c’est bien!” cried the general. 

The major had many contacts with 
Pershing, came on a special mission to the 
United States for the American commander 
in chief, but really discovered him, he said, 
not in the man but in his works. 

“I had exceptional opportunity to learn 
what the American army under General 
Pershing accomplished in France,” he re- 
lated, “as my duties took me to every point 
in the great zones of activity behind the lines 
and in the sectors of the front. The organi- 
zation of the American Army was beyond 
praise or description. It was in his tremend- 
ous grasp of a problem which had never 
been approached in vastness or complexity 
that General Pershing established himself as 
one of the very great soldiers of the war.” 

Warwick was aide to Thomas Nelson 
Page when the Ambassador to Italy visited 
General Pershing in the St. Mihiel sector, 
but do not think that the major was always 
escorting great people around or having an 
easy time. There was danger and a lot of 
it in this sort of employment, but all other 
situations were enviable, he says, as com- 
pared with that night he was carrying dis- 
patches into Paris. It was 1:30 A. M. when 
the German bombardment from the sky be- 
gan to drop. “I thought the top of the 
world had caved in,” said Warwick. “But 
that was the last time they tried an air 
raid.” 

As a captain Warwick entered the Great 
Staff college at Langres, a walled citadel 
built in Caesar’s time, where 30,000 soldiers 
from privates to colonels, were attending 
thirty schools and getting additional hints 
on how to lick the Germans. On the day 
of the armistice Warwick came from the 
college with his Gz which, speaking by the 











Major Warwick in France | 
(Concluded ) | 


book, means that he would have been as- | 


signed as assistant chief of staff to the gen- | 


eral of a division. This was count No. 1 | 


against the armistice, which he does not | 


regret, but the second suggests a public loss. 
This allusion is to the proposal of Andre 
Tardieu that a great propaganda picture 
be taken with the theme the plight of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Sarah Bernhardt to play the lead- 
ing role with Warwick the principal mascu- 
line character. This would have been a 


great drama, but November 11th, it may be 


conceded, was a greater one. 


Let’s finish with the beginning, that is, 


how Warwick worried along during those 
years before Mars summoned him. While 
we claim editorial privilege of saying he 
doesn’t look it, Warwick tells candidly that 
he made his debut on the stage seventeen 
years ago. The play was “Glad of It,” the 
theater, the Savoy in New York, and his 
dress room companions in that youthful 
effort were Jack Barrymore and Thomas 
Meighan, also youngsters on the stage. 
Farther back than that, as you may guess, 
he was born in Sacramento, California, and 
lived in San Francisco. One of his most 
noteworthy appearances on the speaking 
stage, and this was not long before he went 
into pictures—was with Nat Goodwin, Otis 
Skinner and Eugene O’Brien, as all-star cast 


in “The Celebrated Case.” His last speak- | 
ing role was in “Captain Brassbound” by | 
Shaw. It will be remembered that he sup- | 
ported Grace George. He is now under a | 


three-year contract, as a star, with the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. Here, 
in brief, is his philosophy of the vertical 
stage: 

“Contrary to the general opinion held by 
actors, pictures bring one into greater inti- 
macy with the audience and the field, of 
course, is infinitely wider.” 


hee a ie Show 


(Concluded from puge 82.) 


Mr. Tucker was brought up in the | 
cramped quarters of a theatre trunk, as his | 


boyhood was spent with his mother, Ethel 
Tucker, a well-known actress of other days. 


Although he attended the University of Chi- | 


cago, he declares that his real education was 
-accumulated in the Chicago public library. 
“T used to spend most of my time there,” 


te says. In fact so appreciative was he ot | 
this unfailing source of wisdom that he was | 


reluctant even to spend time away for food, 
and would carry such portable rations as 
could be munched behind the learned bar- 
rier of some volume or other. 

For a brief period he worked in the traf- 
fic department of q railroad but the family 
tradition soon drew him away and he went 
on the stage. Aside from being a _ stock 
actor, he did quite a great deal of directing. 
In fact, he is rated as being among the very 
first stage directors who took the screen 
seriously. After he left the stage he di- 
rected “Traffic in Souls.” 

In 1913 he went to England with the idea 
of being the first to produce famous books. 
He filmed “The Christian” and “The Manx- 
man,” by Hall Caine; “The Middleman” 
and “The Hypocrite,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones; “Prisoner of Zenda” and “Rupert of 
Hentzau,” by Anthony Hope, after which 
he returned to America—this was in 1917— 
and made “The Cinderella Man,” one of 
Goldwyn’s most successful photoplays. Now 
he is to make seven more pictures for Art- 
craft, unlimited as to time and cost, from 
stories of his own selection. 

“Mother,” featuring his wife, Elizabeth 





Risdon, was his last picture produced on the | 


other side. 
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STEGER 


the finest reproducing phonograph in the world 


HIS masterpiece with the Steger tone arm and tone chamber 
plays all records correctly. Its absolutely perfect tone repro- 
duction gives you faithfully the voice of the artist and the music 
of your favorite instrument with every tone and shade of sound. 


The Steger floys all records, with no parts to change. Hear and 
play it yourselfat your Steger dealer’s. Steger dealerseverywhere, 


Priccs $£0 to $1250. S+yle book sent on request. 
STEGER & SONS PANO, MFC. company 
Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Founded by John V, Steger, 1879, = 
Factories, Steger, Illinois, where the “Lincoln’® and “Dixie” Highways meet | FE 
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YOU can’t enjoy the show and have a coughing spell at the 
same time! And you know how “popular” a cougher is with 
the rest of the audience. Avoid such an embarrassing 
experience. S-B Cough Drops relieve coughing. Pure. 
No Drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Famous since 1874 
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Studio 
Directory 


Let Christmas be what we propose: 

Take a tip that old Santa Claus knows — 
If your friends you esteem, 
Make their thankfulness beam 

From now until next winter’s snows, 


For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCTRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New Yor 


: 


Cal. (s). 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York City (s); 423 Classon Ave. 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melros 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR CHRISTMAS— 
GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO “PHOTOPLAY” 


Thus the Christmas spirit will not wither along with the 
holly and mistletoe. Such a gift, repeating itself month 
after month, defies the legend of wintertime to snuff it out. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and |: 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif, 


CTIRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gowe 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 Fifth Ave. 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New Yorl 
City. (s). 


rOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s! 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8s). 


TIE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., Jesse J. 
Goldburg. general manager, 310 Times Build- 
ing, New York City. 





Photoplay Magazine reveals Filmland to the recipient—and who 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
° . ° : ; F York City; Culver City, Cal. 
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The Shadow Stage 
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performance than the careful and sometimes 
ultra-puritanic Miss Kennedy. One of the 
chief lights of the play is Herbert Stand- 
ing, as the patriarchal master of the below- 
stairs crowd. Hugo Ballin, I suspect, was 
the artistic party responsible for the genu- 
inely atmospheric settings and properties. 


ALMOST A HUSBAND—Goldwyn 


Opie Read’s “Old Ebenezer” is the basis 
of this tale of the hard educational life in a 
Mississippi river town, while Will Rogers, 
the champion of the lariat and the political 
small talk, is the bashful and gawky hero. 
Rogers plays Sam Lyman, the hick teacher 
of a hick school. The beautiful Peggy Wood, 
one of the most charming of the younger 
actresses of the stage, is the belle of the 
place, and, at a party, they endure a mock 
marriage which they afterward found was 
the real thing. Complications ensue for the 
heroine, and by request Sam does not en- 
deavor to set his unintended bride free. Va- 
rious sorts of melodrama are deployed, in- 
cluding a visitation of night riders and a bit 
of amateur bank wrecking, but in the end 
the small-time pedagogue rights a lot of 
wrongs by the money he has made from 
a novel, and at once sets things right and 
claims his bride. Rogers is so characteris- 
tically himself that one wishes the story 
might have keen taken at a more leisurely 
pace, so that his slow, sure-fire personal 
humor could have more croppings-out. Still, 
the affair is well set and well made, the sub- 
titles are good, and all in all, it is a fair 
entertainment even though it is by no mears 
an unusual one. 


THE LOTTERY MAN—Paramount 


Here is an example of an old stage story, 
burnished up and thoroughly revivified by a 
fine scenario and a thoroughly competent 
cast and director. You all know the ad- 
venture of Jack Wright, who, anxious to get 
a large sum of money immediately to make 
his mother comfortable, put himself up in a 
marriage lottery, positively agreeing to mar- 
ry the holder of the winning ticket. And 
what complications ensue, when black janes, 
old maids, tomboy widows and frowsy fe- 
males of all sorts threaten to capture Jack 
Wallace Reid for life! As I said at the 
start, the whole success of this piece—and 
it is a rapid-fire, diverse, bafflingly-written 
success—is the result of great skill in the 
laying-out of the scenario, more skill and 
care in casting, and final skill and in- 
vention on the part of the director. That 
individual was James Cruze, and this is just 
another item on his roro credits. Wallace 
Reid plays with the boyish abandon and 
simple reality which has characterized him, 
more and more, of late, and the long sup- 
porting contingent includes Harrison Ford, 
Wanda Hawley, Marcia Manon, Fannie 
Midgeley, Sylvia Ashton, Winifred Green- 
wood and Fred Huntley. I never cared 
much for the original play. I did like the 
photoplay. Lapse of yerrs, change of tastes 
and all, it was a real improvement. 


STEPPING OUT—Ince-Paramount 


Wallace Reid has not been the only steady 
advancer in the past year. Enid Bennett, 
who used to simper and try for a plaintive- 
ness .which was beyond endurance, has 
steadied herself, acquired a simplicity and a 
reality which are convincing, and has made 
herself a genuine screen asset by playing real 
women—not creatures at whom one longed 
to hurl a tomato or a Sennett pie. Here, 
she has a role in an oft-told story which, 
with skilful variations, is enduringly good: 


the role of the wife who determines to play 
a fifty-fifty game with her husband, and 
counter his whilom amours with apparent 
flirtations which, notwithstanding their pre- 
meditation and real harmlessness, have all 
the appearance of the wicked real thing. 
She plays June Hillary, the gracious little 
wife of Bob Hillary, a not-bad young per- 
son who enters the marital relation with the 
mistaken idea that not only is there a double 
standard of morals, but that the wife, as 
well, is a sort of meek domestic who should 
take her food and housing and endure, with 
more or less gladness, all the rest. Miss 
Bennett's performance, throughout, is a dis- 
creet, realistic, self-reliant and ever-womanly 
delineation. Niles Welch is equally good in 
the ungrateful role of the husband. Fred 
Niblo’s direction is lifelike at all times, and 
there are many excellent comedy touches. 
Miss Bennett, as we opined in a previous 
line, is finding herself as a portrayer oi 
genuine young women. 


BACK TO GOD’S COUNTRY— 
First National 


One of the axioms of picture producers is 
“animal stuff always goes big.” “Back to 
God’s Country” has several hundred feet of 
the most remarkable “animal stuff” ever 
photographed. It is a James Oliver Cur- 
wood story of the now well known unknown 


as the most active of the heroes and Nell 
Shipman as the decorative feature. The 
story is about the same as all Mr. Curwood’s 
other “red blood” yarns, but the antics of 


a colony of bears, cubs, bobcats, geese and | 
other fauna, give it an atmosphere all its | 


own, and compensate for much superficial 
melodrama. David Hartford directed. 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN—Selznick 


Elaine Hammerstein has suffered long 
from not enjoying those advantages which 
are offered by a well-equipped distributing 
organization. Without a regular succession 
of productions through a single channel, it 
is hard for any start to “arrive.” This is 
now assured to Miss Hammerstein, and the 


Cousin,” forecasts a brilliant future for this 
young daughter of a distinguished house. 
The story is by Booth Tarkington and 


Julian Street, and tells how a strong-minded | 


but none the less lovely young woman from 
the west invaded a dissipated circle in New 
York, rescued her cousin from fortune hunt- 
ers, and made a man out of a snob. Phys- 
ically the picture is beautiful, dramatically 
it is strong. As for Miss Hammerstein her- 
self, there is a chaste voluptuousness about 
her that imparts power to her more import- 
ant scenes, and keen interest to the inter 
ludes. Walter McGrail offers an interesting 
study of the society man who is shamed 
into making something of himself by the girl 
from the country. Alan Crosland directed 
and created a production which shows every 
sign of having been made with care and 
intelligence. 


THE GLORIOUS LADY—Selznick 


Olive Thomas makes pathetically heroic 
efforts to impart life and reality to “The 
Glorious Lady,” her third Selznick picture, 
but the story provided by Edmund Gould- 
ing is so absurd that neither star nor director 
should be blamed for the result. The fable 
is the ancient one so popular among the 
mushy minor novelists of fifty years ago, 
of the Duke who marries the peasant girl, 
whereupon his family makes things so un- 
pleasant for the Duchess that she runs away, 
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Powder for 
Young Girls 


There isn’t a skin so perfect that it will 


not be improved and benefited by the 
use of LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER. 


Even young girls should be encouraged 
to use wonderful LA MEDA. 


Is there another face powder in all the 
world for which such claims could truth- 
fully be made? 


But you who have used LA MEDA will 
instantly understand how different this 
COLD CREAMED POWDER is from 
ordinary dry face powders. 


The faithful use of LA MEDA in youth 
will prevent, parched, wrinkled skin in 
for LA MEDA nourishes the 
tissues as well as powdering the surface. 


As a beautifier, LA MEDA is unsur- 
passed. It powders and protects every 
tiny crevice. 

A toilet made with LA MEDA in the 
morning will keep you powdery fresh all 
day for it is not affected by wind, rain 
nor perspiration. 


Use it for face, arms and neck when 
evening dress is worn. 


Any druggist or toilet counter anywhere 
ean get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER for you or we will send it post- 
paid upon receipt of 65 cents a jar. Three 
tints: White, Flesh and Brunette. 


Send the Coupon for a Trial Jar and judge 
for yourself the wonders of LA MEDA. 





TRIAL JAR COUPON 
La Meca Mfg. Co., 
103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Please send handsome miniature test jar of 
LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder in the 


i clk aa lag ca ces i SA-aehsaiea ebsites a etalk ae tint. 
I enclose 10 cents silver and a 2c stamp for post- 
age and packing. (Or 12 cents stamps if more 
convenient.) 


Name. 
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I usually buy my toilet goods fro:a 























Wrinkles 


Gone! 


New Wonderful Way— 
Charm of Youth Restored 


Wonderful results! 
Wrinkles and age lines 
banished. Yes. this new 
secret method works 
marvels. You should 
learn about it right 
now. Learn how it 
makes the skin «as 
smooth, clear and 
beautiful as the famous 
complexions of the Japa 
nese women, ‘You know 
how soft, satiny and lovely 
their skins are.) No matter 
how long you may have suf- 
fered from these blemisnes, 
no matter what you have 
tried, get the information we 
will gladly send about the 
Princess Tokio treatment. Get 
the Princess Tokio Keauty Rook 
It is free. It telis you how to have 
the perfect skin beauty that all 
women long for. Yours for the cou- 
pon. Send. 


A FEW DAYS 


And All Your Wrinkles Gone 
No Massage. No Plasters No Masks 
No Rollers jo exercises. None o 
these. But a simple, easy treatment you 
use in the privacy of your room. Only 
a few minutes required. The skin mada 
flawless, fresh, young looking. sec 
and recommended by society lead rs 
and prominent actresses everywhere, 


Guaranteed 


Our legal, binding money-back guar- 
antee goes with each treatment. If the 
Princess Tokio treatment should fail in 
your case, taken according to our plain, 
simple directions, your money will be 
willingly and cheerfully refunded upon 
demand. 




































Edna Hunter 


7) *_9 
Famous “Movie” 
Star, says of the 

Princess Tokio 

Treatment : 

**After a hard dav 1 
ust apply Princess To 
jo and every trace of 
fatigue, strain and 
roughness vanishes 
like magic. I gave it to 
a friend whose face was 
becoming wrinkled and 
she says it wiped the 
wrinkles off in no time 
I wish you all the suc 
cess you se richly de 


Princess Tokio inv rete 


The whole story of the Princess Tokio 
treatment told. The wonders it accom- 
plishes. How complexions, once *‘hope- 
iess,’’ have been restored to youthful 
beauty How years have been taken off 
woimen’s looks, All this valuable, private 
information is given in this book now ready 
for distribution Get your copy _now 
(Sent in plair., sealed envelope.) Learn 
the secret «f a perfect skin. Learn how 
the American woman ean rival the com 
pexton charms of the Japanese. No co-t 
No obligation whatever upon you. 
free for the a 
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. Tok; ‘Y S Coupon 
Princess Tokio Co. end now: 
oot N. State St. Just sign and mail the 
st s anc ne coupon 
wt. 114 CHICAGO thatis all It will bring you the 
Please send me, free and Princess Tokio Beauty Book by 
without obligation on my return mail, ivery woman 
ought to have it. We want 


at Princess Tokio Keauty 

Kk in plain sealed env elope. you te have it. Don’t put otf 
sending. Put the coupon in 
the mail right now. 


. 
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Pri Toki . 
aie \ Pines sntese 
cmene6, 
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Band Instruments! 
Powerful in tone—easy to blow 


Send for Free Catalogue 


Leading Army 
and Navy 
Bandsmen are 
enthusiastic 
about the tone 
and action of Lyon 
& Healy Own Make 
Band Instruments! Ask 
to see them at your 
dealer’s — if he cannot supply 
you, write us for catalog. 


Lyon & Healy, 57-92 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you triedit? 


° in one ounce . with direc- 
Mercolized Wax tions for eae. Bsr ype drengiots. 
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only to be rehabilitated later and make a 


corking fine Duchess. Miss Thomas is so 
lovely that no picture in which she appears 
can be utterly bad, and Matt Moore is her 
leading man in this archaic hodge-podge, so 
after all you get your money’s worth. Be- 
sides there is a good deal of visual beauty 
in the scenic background, which happily 
causes the weakness of the tale to be for- 


| gotten from time to time. 





A REGULAR GIRL—Selznick 


Elsie Janis, idol of the A. E. F. and of 
Broadway, makes her second film venture 
via the Selznick route, in “A Regular Girl,” 
in which something of her own experiences 
as an entertainer extraordinary of the 
American armies is recalled. In fact the 
picture relies solely upon Miss Janis for its 
appeal. It has its vaudeville moments, and 
in these the star is perfectly at home. She 
is able to project comedy ideas without des- 
cending to burlesque, and also is able to 
descend to burlesque without vulgarizing 
her comedy idea. In short, this picture is a 
series of entertaining episodes in which Miss 
Janis humorously scrubs floors, sings to and 
with soldiers, cooks, waits on the table, goes 
to Coney Island, gives a circus, and cheers 
everyone with the exception of her father, 
who being wealthy, objects to his daughter’s 
unconventional escapades. Miss Janis has 
excellent support, provided by a company of 
soldiers who look like real soldiers, and 
probably were, and by E. Rogers Lytton 
as the father, and Matt Moore as a suitor 
who finds it a little hard to keep step. James 


| Young directed. 





CASSIDY OF THE AIR LANES— 
Universal 


No matter how many pictures of the 
upper roadways may be taken in the future 
—and they will be many, it is safe to as- 
sume—“Cussidy of the Air Lanes” is mum- 
ber one, and will remain number one. It is 
not much of a story, but it contains the 
most amazing aerial photography yet made, 
and the feats of Lieut. Locklear are chron- 
icled in photography which is not only 
thrilling in its revelations, but astonishing 
for its steadiness and clarity. What plot 
there is concerns a set of sky-highwaymen 
who plan to rob the transcontinental aerial 
mail, A tremendous number of planes are 
used, and a great flying-field is shown in all 
the details of its operations. Locklear’s 
plane-crawling stunts are photographed from 
a third machine, as there are usually two 
planes in the camera’s finder at once. This 
photoplay introduces a genuine new sensa- 
tion in drama, for it suspends actors, and 
auditors, too, in an invisible and intangible 
element thousands of feet above the earth. 
The world itself is merely a vast picture 
below, and the unique vision of a line of 
mountain-tops resembling nothing but a 
foot-path, far, far below, while players and 
beholders swing contentedly back and forth 
in the heavens, is something worth going a 
long way to see. Next to aviating your- 
self, this is it. 


FLAME OF THE DESERT—Goldwyn 


Mme. Farrar’s second cinemic opera pur- 


| ports to be a story of the Egyptian desert, 


most of which is laid after the war. It has 
to do with the revolt of a band of tribes- 
men against their British rulers, led by a 
fanatic Moslem whose fanaticism is made 
dangerous by the fact that over it is super- 
imposed a very extensive strata of European 
culture. The mystic figure is an Arabian 
Sheik who afterward turns out—well, that’s 
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tipping the plot, and the mystery is really a 
pretty good one. Farrar is her characteris- 
tic blazing self; this time a restless English- 
woman in search of adventure. The rest of 
the acting honors, it seems to me, go to 
Macy Harlan, in his striking depiction of 
the fanatic Sheik who conceals a scimitar, 
figuratively speaking, under his dress suit. 
Lou-Tellegen plays the mysterious man 
of the desert in a forceful and picturesque 
way; such parts are by far his best medium. 
Alec B. Francis is also seen to advantage. 
The production, a very fine one, was made 
under the direction of Reginald Barker. 


IN BRIEF— 


“The Vengeance of Durand” (Vitagraph). 
An old-fashioned melodramatic narrative of 
an inherited vengeance and a hate carried 
through the years. The story is Rex Beach, 
but not Rex Beach in his best elements of 
clean, red-blood outdoor love and conflict. 
Anything, however, may be pardoned for 
the exquisite beauty of Alice Joyce, which, 
perhaps, has never been so radiant as in this 
enterprise. Besides Alice Joyce, Gustav von 
Seyfertitz is very extensively concerned, 
Percy Marmont is the leading man, and the 
cast also includes that picture veteran, 
William Bechtel. Vitagraph has spared no 
expense in making this an opulent, even im- 
posing production, and the exterior shots 
are most of them remarkable for their love- 
liness and clarity. Tom Terris directed. 

“The Trembling Hour’ (Universal) 
Kenneth Harlan, in a star part for the first 
time. Harlan, who has really just returned 
frora soldiering—or not so long ago, at any 
rate—here plays a returned officer, suffering 
from shell-shock. Past criminality, a sus- 
picion of murder and several other elements 
make a pretty good mystery yarn. The 
suspense is quite genuine. Helen Jerome 
Eddy is a wonderfully sympathetic support 
to young Mr. Harlan. 

“A Scream in the Night” (Select) It cer- 
tainly is—any night. In fact, it is a scream 
at a matinee, or at a special showing at 
9 o'clock in the morning, though we dont 
feel much like laughing at 9 A. mM. An awk- 
ward feminization of “Tarzan of the Apes,” 
which tries to be philosophically profound, 
and winds up by being merely ponderously 
and absurdly melodramatic in the worst 
sense of old-fashioned picture melodrama. 


Detailed criticism doesn’t seem worth 
while. 
“The Wolf” (Vitagraph) An _ ordinary 


photoplay adventure, made under the direc- 
tion of James Young from Eugene Walter’s 
old play. Earle Williams, Jane Novak, Bob 
McKim and George Nicho!'s have the princi- 
pal parts—a good cast. The thing seems to 
run awfully slow, but otherwise is logical 
and straightaway. 

“Sacred Silence” (Fox) William Russell’s 
first offering in his new pasture. Russell 
George McQuarrie and Agnes Ayres better 
a very tame narrative. 

Mutt and Jeff (Fox) While I am writing 
these sad or glad little reminiscences of 
things I have seen in the past month I can’t 
help recalling how this pair of pen-and-ink 
Corsican Brothers has livened up, even actu- 
ally saved, many and many a punk enter- 
tainment. Go to it, Mutt, and you too, you 
side-whiskered little rascal! 

“Should a Husband Forgive” (Fox) I ob- 
ject to the title, on principle. It is a maud- 
lin, cheap, insincere, and by indirect impli- 
cation an absolutely vicious sentiment, for 
if any of us are so all-fired pure that we are 
above forgiving, we Are also above things 
mundane. We belong in St. Petersville, 
plucking an arpeggio from the ghost of a 
Lyon & Healy harp. R. A. Walsh wrote 
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the story and led the exercises, and he had 
a striking cast, headed by his own talented 
wife, Miriam Cooper. The photoplay it- 
self is rather heavy and extremely compii- 
cated, but if it were boiled into a simple 
story it would not be a bad sort of thing. 

“Impossible Catherine” (Pearson Photo- 
plays) I wish Virginia Pearson would light 
on some definite programme or definite plan 
for the employment of her talents. She is 
one of the very finest and sincerest of our 
screen actresses—simply going to waste be- 
cause she cannot seem to get definitely 
placed and remain continuously, progressive- 
ly at work. Perhaps the fault is that of 
many unobservant managers; perhaps she 
herself is a little bit to blame. Here is one 
of her sporadic offerings; not bad, indeed, 
but too much of a “star” picture, too much 
of a feature effort to show this genuine act- 
ing woman at her talented best. The story, 
by Frank S. Beresford, is simply a modern- 
ization of “The Taming of the Shrew.” It 
is an ordinary, programme piece of work, 
very tamely captioned, employing a number 
of good players, among them—strangely !— 
the powerful and gifted Sheldon Lewis, in a 
role which is so small that it is almost a 
—.” 

“Why Smith Left Home” (Paramount) 
George Broadhurst’s lively, ancient farce, 
vitalized by Bryant Washburn and a cork- 
ing Lasky cast. A number of things possible 
to the broader scope of pictures, as com- 
pared to the facilities of the stage, have 
been added to increase the contemporary in- 
terest in this somewhat familiar story. 

“In Mizzoura” (Paramount) I am still 
wondering why the Lasky studio, with the 
gifts of director Hugh Ford, author Au- 
gustus Thomas, scenarioist Beulah Marie 
Dix and star Robert Warwick, did not get 
more out of a time-honored piece of melo- 
dramatic material. Possibly, because the 
storv itself was never one of Thomas’ best; 
in fact, one of his poorest and most per- 
functory, and saved only by the broad 
humanities of his dialogue. Robert Cain, to 
my way of thinking, stole the show with a 
performance of a contemptible villain who, 
after all, worked a surreptitious way into 
your sympathies. 

“Fair and Warmer” (Metro) Should be 
put in a museum as a relic of the prehistoric 
days when beverages were not judged by 
their percentages. A pretty correct screen 
transcript of Avery Hopwood’s roaring farce 
in which Madge Kennedy and John Cum- 
berland figured, with May Allison and 
Eugene Pallette at present in their roles. 

“Sadie Love” (Paramount) Marjorie 
Rambeau’s red-hot old Morosco play, with 
its wild lines tamed down for photoplay 
purposes, and with Billie Burke quite aptly 
cast in the Rambeau role. It will set no 
arroyos in flames, but is a fair programme 
offering. 

“His Official Fiancee” (Paramount) The 
rather tame story of a pleasant little fake 
in a business office, whereby, for reasons of 
convenience, a stenographer of looks and 
cleverness agrees to act, on occasion, as the 
fiancee of her manly and agreeable em- 
ployer. The usual result. Forrest Stanley 
and Vivian Martin have the chief roles, and 
Mr. Stanley takes the honors, such as they 
are. 

“L’Apache” (Ince-Parameunt) A_ pretty 
good story, which does not seem to be more 
than that, on the screen, of two Franco- 
American girls in Paris, the one mistress of 
a dissolute rich man; the other, the wife of 
an Apache who married him to shut his 
lips against telling what he knows of a 
crime her brother committed. Dorothy 
Dalton plays both parts, in her usual strik- 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy 
King, Manager for Browning Company. Every month he comes 


in and deposits $500. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. 
Married, had one child, couldn’t save a cent. 
in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred dollars—wife 


was sick. 


“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than 
a loan—some good advice—and if you’ll follow it I’'ll let you have 
the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15-a week all your 
life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to 
climb out of your job to something better. Take up a course with 
the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to 
advance in, and put in some of your evenings getting special train- 
ing. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve got 


several I. C. S. boys here in the 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he 
had started studying at home. Why, in a few months he had 
doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his 
department, and two months ago they made him Manager. And 
Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that window every month. 
It just shows what a man can do in a little spare time.” 


he’s making real money. 


Employers are begging for men 
with ambition, men who really want 
to get ahead in the world and are 
willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one 
thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a 
man! The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are —- and anxious 
to help you ye oes or something 
better if you’ll simply give them the 
chance. More than two million men 
and women in the last 28 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more 
money. Over 100,000 others are get- 
ting ready in the same way right now. 


Isthere any reason why you should 
let others climb over you when you 
have the same chance they have? 
Surely the least you can do is to find 
out just what there is in this proposi- 
tion for you. Here is all we ask: 
Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark 
and mail this coupon. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Fig ST MAT om 
Bann 








Se 


I’ve been watching Billy for a long time— 
take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


bank.’ 


TINTeRNATIONAl TEAR OUT HERE eee ee oe 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
07, SCRANTON, PA. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOX 65 


One day he came 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
tho position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| ZLEOTRICAL ENGINEER 

| Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 

| Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

| Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 

| MINE FOREMAN or ENG'’R 
STATIONARY ENGINERR 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

| Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

| Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 

| Sheet Metal Worker 





SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMEN?P 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 











Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing Spaatsh 
OHNEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
| 0 Navigation C) Poultry Raising Italian 
| Name. 
| Present 7-26-18 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. —_— 


























WALLACE REID 


lavamount Star 


Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thehair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 

auty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing to the stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


€1 size three times the quantity of 5¢ SEND Por 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money orier, or U.S im} 
and we will send Hermo “‘HAIR-LUSTR,"’ and the Her 


GLORIA SWANSON 
Cecil B. DeMille Arteraft Player 


Booklet, ‘‘Guide to Beauty,’’ prepaid, under plai: 

at once. Use it five days and if not entirely satis ctory, 
return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR M NE \¥ 
IN FULL. Once you use Hermo “*‘HAIR-LUSTR" yo 


will never be without it. SEND YOUR ORD: 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., 


k TODAY. 
Dept. 11, CHICAGO 




















rs 
Infantile 


Paralysis } 
Caused this Deformity © 


This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect Mississippi 
Houseof Representatives, and Mrs. 
Watkins, should interest every 
parent of a crippled child. 





Our son Raymond walkcd on 
the toes of his right foot, due 
to Infantile Paralysis. He was 
in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home 
with a straight foot, walking 
perfectly flat and with ease. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 
R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
Oughiy equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatmentof Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults. Our book, 

“Deformities and P araly sis”; also 
“Book of References”’, free. yy rite 
for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
804 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


C33 











You can earn $18 to $3 
noble profession. Positions pwnd Lg 
Our simple, easy, home study course fits 
you for 18 interesting calling. No special 

iminary yy pnesssssry. You can learn 

course in five to ten weeks’ spare time by 
our SPECIAL training SYSTEM. Low tuition 


‘Tin Diplomas ted. 
‘| Write TODAY for FREE sample’ lesson, 


i WALTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 



























~-4 11569 NM. Halsted Street,Box GSO CHICAGO 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Concluded ) 


ing way, and such other honors as remain 
in the piece are gobbled up by Macy Har- 
lam, as the Apache. Robert Elliott does a 
straightforward and pleasing piece of work 
as Otis Mayne, the eventual saviour and 
‘over of one of the girls. 

“Back Stage’ (Paramount) A new Roscoe 
Arbuckle comedy, with the usual Arbuckle 
rapidity and unlimited, uproarous “hokum.” 
However, I did not like this as well as either 
of Mr. Arbuckle’s last two releases. 

“Turning the Tables” (Paramount) A 
characteristic Dorothy Gish comedy, with 
the quaint little humoresque of the Gish 
family strongly supported by people like 
George Fawcett and Fugenie Besserer. 


Plays 


(Paramount) 


to Advertise” 
Bryant Washburn, in the chief role of the 


“It Pays 
rcnowned stage comedy, 
Wilson, Frank Currier, 
Faye and Guy Oliver. 
“The Trembling Hour” (Universal)—This 
is a murder mystery play with a hero suffer- 
ing from shellshock and in danger of a death 
sentence. Suspense is its principal appeal. 
Kenneth Harlan has the central role. 
“Dangerous Waters” (Robertson-Cole)— 
William Desmond displays an aptitude for 
comedy of which he has not always been sus- 
pected, in “Dangerous Waters.” This melo- 
drama is relieved frequently by the humor 
provided by Desmond and Walter Sperry. 


supported by Lois 
Walter Hiers, Julie 


and Players 


(Continued from page 94) 


IOLET HEMING 

“Everywoman” a pretty real figure on 
the screen. At any rate Famous Players has 
signed her under a long-term contract. 


must have made 


OW would you like to hire-out your 

husband? Enid Bennett-Niblo loaned 
her director, Fred Niblo, to Louise Glaum— 
but only for one picture. 


RS. REX BEACH has chosen two more 

girls to play in her husband’s produc-' 
tions. You remember she introduced Kay 
Laurell to the screen in “The Brand.” Now 
she has engaged little blonde Lillian Hall, 
who was Beth in Brady’s “Little Women,” 
and Helen Ferguson from Blackton’s to play 
in “Going Some,” now under way at Cuiver 
City. 


EDDY SAMPSON, the petite brunette 

better-half of comedian Ford Sterling, 
will again have a part ‘in film affairs. She 
has been engaged by Christie to star in 
Strand comedies. 

HE first film star to volunteer her serv- 

ices as a troop leader for the Girl 
Scouts organization is Marguerite Clark. 
Whether she did it because she is about the 
size of most girl scouts or because she fills 
all the requirements demanded of a leader, 
ie., such accomplishments as baking pies, 
tending babies, sewing, nursing, and bed 
making—she has gone into it for all she’s 
worth—which is, since Marguerite is one 
of the thriftiest film ladies, quite a tidy little 
sum, 


IGEL BARRIE is enjoying the open 

season for ducks. Fancy a leading man 
who goes out for ducks before day-break— 
and breakfast? No—neither can we. Any- 
way, Nigel is in Del Monte, California, on 
location with the Katherine McDonald com- 
pany, and he finds time between shots to 
several at the ducks. 


O speak in the patois, Bill Hart has 

nothing on Will Rogers. Will says he, 
too, wrote a book once, and that if he’d had 
another match he would have written an- 
other book. 


EN WILSON is to have an opportunity 

to stretch his versatile imagination over 
fifteen more episodes of thrills. He will be 
assisted in this second serial, as in “The Trail 
by Neva Gerber. 


ARROLL McCOMAS, one of the more 
distinguished young ladies of the the- 
atre, will make her first film appearance 
with Bob Warwick in “Jackstraws.” Her 
contract provides, however, that she will be 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


given more important parts to play as she 
becomes camera-wise. She is noted, chiefly, 
for having contributed many splendid per- 
— to the war entertainments for our 
oys. 


ORIS KENYON made her return to the 

stage during the month of O- ober, in 
Manhattan, in a frisque farce called “The 
Girl in the Limousine,” by Avery Hopwood. 
The part she plays doesn’t call for much in 
a dramatic line; in fact, Doris, encased in 
shimmering robe-de-nuit, displays more tal- 
nts in lines silent ‘han spoken. She isn’t 
going to give up her film wo:zk. 


ILLIAM HUMPHREY, who used to 

call forth shudders of silence when he 
was the villain in the old-time Vitagraph 
plays, has come back to that company in 
a directorial capacity. His first production 
is one in which Gladys Leslie appears. 


FE stage has put one over on the 

movies. In Manhattan there is a play 
called “A Voice in the Dark” which is dis- 
tinctly a novelty—it is a novelty and little 
else. It has the advantage over the pictures 
because while some of the play you can only 
see, as it is enacted in pantomime, there is 
another part that you can only hear—the 
action takes place in the dark. It concerns 
two versions of the same murder: as a deaf 
woman saw it, and as a blind man heard 
it. Tie caption is worthy of the catch-lines 
of sor:e of our exhibitors: “See How the 
Light Conceals—See How the Dark Re- 
veals !” 


ORMA TALMADGE had a party in the 

month of October. It was in celebra- 
tion of the third anniversary of her mar- 
riage to Joseph Schenck, her manager. 
Irving Berlin staged the affair and chose as 
decorations posters of the various Talmadge 
film successes. He also had the orchestra 
play “The New Moon,” a song dedicated to 
Norma in her picture of that name. Mr. 
Schenck presented his beautiful brunette 
wife with an ermine cape and a gold jewel 
case. The whole thing calls to mind Nor- 
ma’s career: her beginnings at Vitagraph, 
where she played everything from babies to 
old ladies; her achievement of feature-dom 
in Blackton’s “The Battle-Cry of Peace.” 
She left for the West to star for a new com- 
pany; but nothing much ever came of that 
venture. Triangle-Fine Arts got her out 
there, however, and with that engagement 
came real recognition. Then she married 
Joseph Schenck, and her long line of suc- 
cesses followed—beginning with “Panthea,” 
the initial Talmadge passion-drama. 




















Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


"THE Singer Midgets—thirty-five of the 

little fellows—have been signed to ap- 
pear in Sunshine comedies. Hitherto they 
have confined their various activities to the 
circus or the vaudeville entertainment. They 
will bring with them to the screen the ani 


mals they used on their recent tour of the 
world. 
ITH the announcement of John Bar- 


rymore’s appearance in “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” comes the report, which seems 
well-founded, that Ethel is to return to the 
screen, via the Goldwyn route. She hasn’i 
done anything in a film way since her Metro 
pictures. 


CERTAIN director leased a house in 


Hollywood. While he was going 
through it he noticed in the bathroom a 


huge tub, three feet longer than the ordinary 
tub, and twice as wide. He remarked to the 
agent that a giant must have lived in the 
house before. “Oh. no,” said the real-estate 
man, “only DeWolf Hopper.” 


HE was one of the sleekest and the suav- 

est of all the female villains on the 
silversheet, was Julia Swayne Gordon. No 
home was too peaceful for her to wreck; no 
heart was too adamant for her to smash. 
She isn’t with Vitagraph any more; she went 
to Selznick to make trouble for Elaine Ham- 
merstein, in “Love.” No—FElaine isn’t. 


ESSIE LOVE is on a vacation now—her 

first in several years. The little pensive 
blonde who won her first success as the 
Swedish slavey in “The Flying Torpedo,” 
one of the first Fine Arts, and who later be- 
came leading woman for Bill Hart and 
Douglas Fairbanks, has had varied film ex- 
periences since she determined to proceed on 
her own: she has made pictures for Pathe 
and for Vitagraph. Chicago capitalists are 
said to be backing the Love concern. Papa 
Love and Mama Love—real name Horton— 
are handling their daughter’s business af- 
fairs. 


N a theatre in Baltimore three feet of film 

in “A Temperamental Wife” caught fire 
and a panic was averted by a brave organist 
who kept right on playing. It was a good 
thing the organist didn’t follow the suit of 
the temperamental better-half and the tem- 
peramental film and lose his temper. 


AE MARSH is coming back to the 

screen. Just as scon as Mary Marsh 
Arms is old enough to permit her mother to 
turn some of her attention to work, the 
former Griffith and Goldwyn star will go 
to California. She will make eight pictures 
a year, for Louis Gasnier, Lew Cody’s pic- 
ture padrone, releasing through Robertson- 
Cole. The Marsh pictures will all be adapted 
from books and plays. Little Mary Arms 
will go along with mother Mae and grand- 
mother Arms, about the first of February. 
You remember Mae Marsh left the screen 
shortly after her marriage to Louis Lee 
Arms, a New York newspaper man. 


HE World Film company is history. 

The Fort Lee film factory which har- 
bored many celluloid celebrities in its time, 
has gone the way of Biograph, Lubin, and 
Kalem. A company with June Elvidge a; 
the star and Oscar Apfel directing provides 
the only signs of manufacture around the 
place; while Evelyn Greeley, Carlyle Black- 
well and Montague Love have departed long 
since. William A. Brady, guiding hand of 


World in its palmy days, has decided to go | 


into picture producing on his own; Clara 
K‘mball Young, who made “Trilby” within 
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care that will turn back the hands of Time. 


use in home and nursery and sick room. 


| Poudre Amourette—The face powder that 
delights. Looks natural and stays on. Flesh, 
white, brunette, 50c, 
of your dealer or by 
mail of us. 


Dept. 1004 


D & R Bldg., New York 








Jor 
Your Complexion * 
Among the resolutions which you make on the passing of the Old Year and the 


coming of the New, let there be one to give your complexion the caressing, gentle 


dainty clearness and refreshing softness of skin that’s so charming and lovable, if you use 


| DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS | 
| PERFECT COLD CREAM | 


The Kind That Keeps” 


— ‘ : 

| Its application daily and before retiring will enchance your beauty for social gaieties and 

! protects it from the blustering weather that chaps and irritates. D& R Perfect Cold Cream 

has held the place of honor in the boudoirs of famous beauties of three generations, while 
its quick, yet perfect, cleansing and soothing qualities have made it a necessity of general 

In tubes and jars. 10c to $1.50. 















“Love took up 
tkeglass of time 
and turned it 
in his glowing 
hands.”” 

—TENNYSON 


You will retain the youthful loveliness, the 


Try Both Cream | 
and Powder | 
FREE } 
Free trial sam- 
ples ot Perfect | 
ColdCreamand | 


Poudre Amour- 
ette will) e sent 
you on request, 
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Gaining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, # 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 










Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr. Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


i staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated-catalogue free 


Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1807 INCORPORATED 1904 








Companionship 
and Music 


A delightful combination which brings many happy 
hours, ~~ hearts filled with pleasant 
memories that make life worth while. 
It is ever so with music,—the medium 
of harmony,~- the expression of our 
innermost emotions, 


e 
G, f Instruments 


are the companion and home instru- 
ments. It’s easy to Play the Gibson 
Way. With a few short interesting 
lessons you can enjoy the world’s best 
music. The classical, popular and 

jazz’’ are all within easy reach of 
Gibson Players. 


Teacher Salesmen- 

















men or 


women- wanted every- 
where. Write for details, 
Ask for Free Booklet. 


GIBSON Mondelin-Gattet 


ompany 


461 Parsons St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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As beneficial 
as a hot | 
water bottle 


Because Piso’s isa real 

help—day or night, in 

preventing winter’s 

most frequent ills. It 

allays coughs and hoarseness and 
soothes irritated “tickly” throats. 
Keep it always in the medicine cab- 
inet. It may save a weary trip to 

the drug store at night. 
































30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Cood for young and old 





for Coughs & Colds 
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OSTPONE the day when 

beauty fades and youth’s 
fresh complexion loses its charm. 
Use only pure, dainty, harmless | 


‘Freemans {| 





4 er . 
FACE POWDER 
Of enchanting fragrance—won’t 
tub off. A favorite for 40 years. | 
All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double th 
quantity of old 25c size) plus 2c war 2 
tax. Miniature box mailed for 4c plus 1c i 
war tax. | 

















THE FREEMAN 

PERFUME CoO., 
Dept, 101 

Cincinnati, O. / 
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VANIT 


Makes 
Beauty 


Vanita, the newest, most de- 
lichtful preparation, ban- 
ishes wrinkles, eliminates 
blemishes, gives a glorious 
new complexion and hand- 
sme figure. Endorsed by 
dozens of refined ladies. 

semi-solid cream for mas- 
sage andnightly use. COSTS 
BUT 75c amonth. Send for 
amonth’s supply or free 


< circular. 
I recommend the use of Vanita to C. PARK HUMPHREYS 


all who are troubled with any facial , ° 
blemishes RuTH STONEHOUBE. 4867 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia 


FOR A GOOD 


Christmas Suggestion 
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Plays and Players 


( Continued ) ' ; 


the World walls, works for her own corpora- 
tion in California. Many of the leading 
luminaries in the acting and directing lines 
have “World Film” on their list of past 
engagements. 


REIGHTON HALE is a Griffith player 
now. He is working under David Wark’s 
in the enclosed set in the New 
Rochelle studio which is the temporary 
home of the sunshine master. Clarine Sey- 
moure, very Hawaiian in a grass skirt, hula- 
hulas in and out of scenes in the new DWG 


HE only man who ever gave Premier 

Clemenceau of France a real thrill by a 
feat of daring, Buck Jones, has gone into 
pictures. Fox has signed the wild-west rider 
for a series of films. Buck was attached to 
the staff of a French general during the war. 
His rough-riding attracted considerable at- 
tention and he was asked to ride for Cle- 
menceau. The veteran statesman was so 
enthusiastic that he had Jones repeat his 
performance for the King and Queen of Bel- 
gium, and their Majesties of Britain and 
Italy. 
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‘Lhe luck of the Irish! 
mitted to visit the Lasky plant, he would 


O’ My Heart gave him a 


production. Anders Rardolf, former Vita- 
graph character man, is a member of the 
cast. 


EORGE FAWCETT, one of the great 
actors in pictures, long a feature of 
Mr. Griffith’s dramatic entertainments, has 
left to become a director. He is in New 
York, resting a while before taking up his 
new work. 


ARLY Shame Note: Eddie Dillon, who 
directs for Famous Players now, rode 
the winning horse in the original produc- 
tion of the old melodrama, “Sporting Life.” 


OUDINI will make two pictures abroad. 

He had to make the trip to fill several 
postponed variety engagements; but he*won’t 
lose any time on his picture work in the 
ix months he spends in England. In 1922, 
the handcuff king will start on a tour of 
the world, to make a photoplay of adven- 
ture in every country he visits. Lila Lee, 
by the way, is his leading woman in his 
latest California-made production — little 
Lila who became a star in fact when she 
only played a supporting role—in DeMille’s 
“Male and Female.” 


HE Gish family is now complete. Doro- 

thy has arrived in New York from the 
coast, bringing with her the family parrot, 
John Gish. Lillian and Mother Mae pre- 
ceded the youngest member of the family 
by a month. Dorothy brought the impor- 
tant members of her company and her en- 
tire technical staff across the continent with 











See Page 114 

















her. 
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If PHOTOPLAY’S Answer Man, for instance, were ever per- 


count himself fortunate if he only caught a 


glimpse of Wanda Hawley. But when John McCormack came—well, Wanda, as Peg 


real top-o -the morning. 


OW it’s the Big Six! A few weeks 2go 

some of the best known producer di- 
rectors got together and determined to join 
forces as soon as their existing contracts 
will have expired. Those involved are Mar- 
shall Neilan, Tom Ince, Maurice Tourneur, 
George Loane Tucker, Mack Sennett and 
Allan Dwan. They plan to produce pic- 
tures separately but will combine forces in 
the distribution of their wares. The avowed 
reason for the new combine was the monopo- 
listic tendencies of the Zukor interests. 
“Wiseacres profess to believe that in the near 
future, unless something intervenes, Famous 
Players-Lasky will have a stranglehold on 
the entire production and exhibition end of 
the film industry. Five of the Big Six—all 
but Marshall Neilan—have contracts with 
that firm at present. Neilan is with First 
National but his contract expires about Sep- 
tember 1 next, when the contracts of the 
five others will terminate. It is expected 
that there will be some big financing and 
that the Big Six will go into the theater 
end of the game just as have the Zukor in- 
terests. First the theater men combined to 
fight an alleged monopoly; then the stars 
got together for the same ostensible reason, 
and now it is the director-producer. What 
next ? 


EORGE BEBAN has begun a new pro- 

duction, the first since “Hearts of Men,” 
his initial independent release. It has to do 
with a dog pound and a lot of homeless 
dogs, and little George Beban, Jr., has an 
important part in it. Beban is his own au- 
thor, director and general utility man. The 
production is to be distributed by a new 
































































I know I am delaying the 
party, but I just must put 
on a little Magda Cream, 
It makes the powder cling 
so much better. 


MAGDA CREAM 


The Favorite of Stage Folks, 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 
At Drug Depts. or direct from 


F. C. KEELING & CO, 
Rockford, Illinois 





30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


| DT e) oa ay = ole! 
Money 


Merely ask—on @ postal—to see 

this $20 quality Pearl Necklace 
Everybody absolutely guaranteed. When 
Wears Pearls jt comes, pay only $9.88, my less 


iY than wholesale’ price, based on quanti- 





7s sales at a few cents profit only. 

eep it as long as 30 days-— -satisfy 

yourself it is $20 value and more! Your 

money cheerfully and instantly refunded 
pon request if you choose to return it. 


EXQUISITE PEARL NECKLACE 
16 in. long; spopuien graded size pearls; 
center pear! shown in exact size above. 
Solid gold clas Choose pink, white 
or rose tint. elvet gift case, Free. 
Don’t send a cent of money—but —_ 
for this wonderful bargain NOW. 
other pearl necklaces, priced $4.88 to 
$110, write for my free catalog, 


Ignatius Barnard of Chicago 


36 South State St 
* lamk the 
Dept. 3104 ,Chicago over “y the pate 
Diamon Barpaie. 
DeLatte € talog 


GIVEN —<@ 


U KU LEL a, Gultar, Violin, Mandolin, 


Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To tirst 
Pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
futely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEAFNESS 








IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and sto; ay d Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
4 Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 


_Suite 2 223, 70 Sth Avenue + New York C ity 


‘Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction. 

New Dia lagram Method. Easily learned; 
mo music needed: thousands taught successfully. 

Write for Special Terms. Send today 
for FREE information and ee ~ offer. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER cea. & 
621 Crescent Place < Chicaso, me 


eS 





















You can now learn Tax. 
»the wenaertel artor Se 
, tanning skins, etc. 
‘mall: p— free book tells how. Mount 
your own trophies. corate home and den. 
Interesting fascinating, big profits. Join our 
school. 65,000 itudents. Success warantecd 
Sete our free bonk witho ut delay. Ley - right n 
o 's 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


distributing concern headed by Sol Lesser 
and Harry Caulfield. These two film experts 
have begun production operations also, and 
on an entirely new plan, the chief feature of 
which is the financing of worthy production 
propositions, either the filming of a good 
story or the promotion of a worthy star. 

WO well known directors figured in the 

divorce courts recently. Allan Dwan 
was on the defending end of a suit brought 
at Reno, Nev. by Mrs. Dwan, better known 
to filmdom as Pauline Bush; and Donald 
Crisp played a similar role in a suit brought 
at Los Angeles by his wife, formerly Miss 
Marie Starke. Mrs. Dawn was granted $500 
a week alimony; Mrs. Crisp asked for half 
that amount. The latter alleged cruelty as 
grounds. Of course the papers in com- 
menting on the case referred to the role of 
“Battling Burrows” which Crisp played in 
Griffith’s “Broken Blossoms.” 


HE matrimonial balance of the month 

was adequately maintained however. 
Josie Sedgwick, formerly leading woman for 
Fred Stone and Will Rogers became the 
wife of William Gettinger, a well known 
western actor. Gettinger went to war and 
came back with honors and all shot up. 
The other marriage was that of Marie Wal- 
camp and Harland Tucker. This couple got 
married at Tokio the day they landed as a 
part of an all-around-the-world Universal 
serial company. Miss Walcamp is better 
known to pictures than Tucker who, for 


several years, was leading man at the 
Morosco theater in Los Angeles. 
IVER’S END” James Oliver Cur- 


wood’'s newest novel is to be the first 


production of Marshall Neilan for First 
National, instead of “Bob Hampton of 
» Placer” as originally intended. The cast in- 


cludes such celebrities as Margery Daw, Lew 
Stone, Jane Novak and young Wesley Barry 
Marion Fairfax, wife of Tully Marshall, 
long a writer at the Lasky studio, did the 
adaptation of the Curwood story which re- 
cently appeared in Good Housekeeping. 


HEODORE KOSLOFF, the Russian 
dancer is going to be “Adam” in what 


is said to be a very wonderful prologue that 
is to precede William C. deMille’s “Tree of 
Knowledge.” Major Robert Warwick has 
the star part and Wanda Hawley will be 
seen opposite him. 


AJOR ROBERT @WARWICK was 

signally honored during the recent 
visit of the King and Queen of Belgium to 
California, having been placed on the guard 
of honor to the popular monarch. There 
were four officers selected, the other three 
having been officers of the Ninety-First 
Division which fought under the King in 
Belgium. Major Warwick served on the 
General Staff under Pershing and on several 
occasions was brought into contact with 
Belgium’s king. 


RECEDENTS are being shattered rapid- 

ly by that noted delineator of he-vamp 
roles, Lewis J. Cody. The latest was an- 
nounced in the engagement of Ida May 
Park, a woman director, to wield the mega- 
phone over “The Butterfly Man” Cody’s 
second independent venture. It was also 
announced that a half dozen or so leading 
ladies are required to keep the star vamp- 
ing. 


ENRY WALTHALL is to do another 
picture under the supervision of Allan 
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Learn te 10 Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now, a set of these great home 
study books will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for one week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price, at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 
NOW. Use these books and a little spare 
time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Pay-Raisiné Books 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Carpentry and Contracting, 6 volumes, B 














Office Manager or Auditor 
$1000 to $5000 Vearty 














pages, 1000 pictures, Was $25.00................ ow $19.80 
ciwn” Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, M000 
pictures. Was $45.00..............csessseeeseeeeeees Now 29.80 
Tire a and Insurance, 4 volumes, 1500 
600 pictures. Was $20.00...............++- ow 16.30 
Llectrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 3000 pages, 
ictures. Was $40.00..............ccsesccesee ow 24.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 pages, 
2000 pictures. Was $30.00............-ssessessseees ow 19.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 
Pictures, Was $30.00.............cssesesssseeeee Now 19.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $35.00............. Now <i.80 
Law and’ Pr: retice (with reading course) 13 vol- 
umes, 6000 pages, illustrated Now 44.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, _ 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $20.00............... 14,80 


Sanitation, Heating and WY entilating, 4 wel, 
1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $20.00.........Now 

Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 300 
pictures, ete. as Now 14.30 

Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, tee 
prints, etc. Was $20.00. Now 14.80 


Send No Money 
Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 
books at once, express collect, and you can use 
them’ just as if they were 
your own for a whole 
week. If you docite you 
don’t want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
expense. 


50¢c a Week 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after examination, 
just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way—$2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to 
fill bigger shoes, ‘There will 
be a better job looking for 
youif you do. Be ready to 
meet it when it comes, Send 
the coupon now, 


American 
Technical Society 
Dept. X-871, Chicago 


T american Technical Society, Dept.X-871, Chicago, U. sal 


14,80 


eseeencrerceesssccerseseeees 








\ Please send me set of 


Seereceee seeeseeees seveces oo 


1 for 7 DAYS’ examination shipping charges cottons. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied 
will send $2 within 7 days and $2 each month until i 


have paid the special price of $ ..........+-:+0+ If I decide 
| not to keep the books I will return them at your ex- 

pense at the end of one week. Title not to pass to me 
| until the set is fully paid for. 
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Dwan and the direction of Arthur Rosson. 





] Reference... 












































" There's ; Only One Way 7 
to secure a Satin skin ” 
Apply Satin Skin Cream, then Satin Hin powder” 


I. At night apply Satin Skin Cold Cream to wet skin 
II. Day and evening use Satin Skin Greaseless Cream 


III. Satin Skin Powder gives satiny finish. Choice of 
flesh, white, pink, brunette or naturelle. 
Sold at leading toilet counters 
SATIN SKIN LABORATORY, Mnifr., Detroit, Mich. 
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Gard Business” 


nereasin 
Ley with creative ideas. Our 
eourse develops iti an original- 
ity. Work intensely interesting. 


Earn $25. To 


articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
ory or money refunded. 20c a copy, $1 a vear- 


Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken 


everyw r cou 
work con letely ¢ and pnd thoroughly. 
or 


[command Wri 
ere Outfit Offer. 
OF LETTERING, 


Pp 
Gur = graduates 
Catalog, samples, 
at 
DETROIT 





661 0D. ye Sy Mich, 


§ G.H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 557, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


“I Would Not Part With It for $10,000’ 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. 
says another. 





“Worth more than a farm,” 
In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 
AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, gracefulfigure. Brings rest- 
ful relief, comfort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and 















pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports mis- 
placed internal organs; re- 
duces enlarged abdomen; 


straightens andstrength- 


ens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; de- 
velops lungs, chest and 


bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, 
ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to 
wear 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc., and 
read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH 


> 4 Also 


Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Bldg., SALINA, KANSAS 
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( Continued ) 


It comes from the pen of Julian Hawthorne 
and is said to be a variation of that 
author’s famous father “The Scarlet Letter.” 
Meantime Mr. Dwan is giving his personal 
attention to the filming of “The Heart of a 
Fool,’ the latest novel by William Allen 
White. In this James Kirkwood plays the 
leading role with Ward Crane and Philo Mc- 
Cullough handling the other principal male 
roles. Mary Thurman has the leading 
feminine part and others in the cast are 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Marylinn Morne, the 
latter a recent Dwan find in the ranks of 
the extra players. 


AL COOLEY who has been playing 
leading roles in Mabel Normand pic- 
tures of late is a proud papa. Being the 
firstborn the event caused great excitement. 
In fact the father was compelled to cease 
work for several days because of the ad- 
vent. It also brought out the interesting 
= that Hal's legal name is Hallam Cooley 
urr. 


EGGY HYLAND, the little English star 

who came to this country several years ‘ 
ago to play for Vitagraph and then went to 
Fox is no longer with the latter company. 
Her contract expired about a month ago: 


D W. GRIFFITH, before leaving Cali- 
e fornia for New York, broke a long 
established rule by giving a player in his 
company a letter of recommendation. The 
recipient was little Frances Parks who has 
been playing bits around the Griffith studio 





’ cash art as- | 
enssenes, 
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ever since she was fifteen years old—two 
years ago. Frances sallied forth in search 
of employment when the Griffith forces 
went Eastward and was immediatelv en- 
gaged by Lasky’s to play the ingenue role 
with Robert Warwick in “Jack Straws.” 


HIRLEY MASON, little sister of Viola 

Dana, and a star in her own right for 
some few years, has been enrolled as a new 
luminary in the Fox fold. She is now at 
work on her first photoplay for that com- 
pany in the Hollywood studio. It is a 
comedy drama and Scott Dunlap is the 
director. Shirley’s last picture was “Trea- 
sure Island” under Maurice Tourneur’s 
direction. 


—wy 





T the close of the baseball season it 
developed that Roscoe Arbuckle had 
not purchased the Vernon Coast League ball 
team, but had merely taken an option on it 
with a purchase of $5,000 worth of stock. ’ 
When time came to exercise the option 
“Fatty” objected to some of the terms and 
the proposed sale fell through. During the 
season he was the reputed owner of the 
team and had been elected president of the 
club. The Coast sporting writers designated { 
the deal as a fiasco intended to extract 
much publicity at a minimum expense. And 
just as a matter of accuracy, the ball team 
won the Coast League pennant, not “nearly 
won” it as reported in the last issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 


VERY unusual single reel photoplay 

was made last month at Doug Fair- 
banks’ studio. It would have been suf- 
ficiently unusual if only for the fact that 
Doug played the villain and Mary Pickford 
the maid who foils the willun, but the cast 
also contained the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, leading and well known citizens 
of our erswhile ally nation, England. The 
Duke, by the way, is the richest landholder 
in the world, or is so reputed to be and 
his wife is one of the famous beauties of 
Albion. The Duke played a crook in the 
picture, his wife was the heroine and a few 








Plays and Players 


( Concluded) 


admirals of the “king’s navee” performed in 
the role of cops. A print of the picture was 
presented to the ducal party to be shown 
privately upon their return across the 
waters. 


ETTY BLYTHE, who went West to do 

a picture for Goldwyn, is the heroine 
of the newest Brentwood picture which was 
made under the direction of Henry Kolker. 
Mahlon Hamilton played the other side. 
Following this Miss Blythe joined the James 
Oliver Curwood company for the filming of 
a north woods photodrama. 


IOLA DANA won a decided advantage 

over her sister-ingenues last month by 
having a mild attack of measles. Just to 
carry out the idea properly her friends sent 
her a few truck loads of rattles and toys of 
various sorts. So that their efforts would 
not remain unappreciated Miss Dana had 
the toys sent to the children’s ward of one 
of the big Los Angeles hospitals. 


NIVERSAL has a new comedian whose 

name is Chris Rub who insists that his 
surname is not a contraction of Rubadub- 
dub. 








t : 


| 








When the Duke of Sutherland—and the Duchess, too—came to California they paid a visit 


to the Fairbanks studio. 


Here we see an impromptu hold-up, with the Duke officiating and 


the others reading from left to right: General J. B. Stewart, W. Dudley Ward, M. P.., 


Doug., Admiral R. J. N. Watson, R. N., the Duke. 


ARY MILES MINTER is back in 

California—back home, as she calls it, 
showing what three years of sunshine and 
flowers can do to one’s viewpoint. Her 
first “homemade” picture is “Judy of 
Rogue’s Harbor” being made at the Morosco 
studio which she shares with Ethel Clayton. 
William D. Taylor is the director. 


OLLYWOOD gossip had it that the 

deMille trip was also to be a honey- 
moon tour for that producer’s favorite lead- 
ing lady, Miss Swanson, but shortly before 
going to press, Gloria denied the rumor, 
although she intimated that she “might 
get married” before Christmas. Her new 
“leading man” is said to be a young man 
well known in the distribution end of the 
picture industry. 


The fainting lady is the Duchess. 


UT in California they'll reproduce near- 

ly anything for the pictures but Cecil 
deMille decided that it was cheaper to give 
Tom Meighan, Gloria Swanson and other 
members of his company a trip to New York 
rather than build a replica of the Grand 
Central station. Anyhow Tom had an en- 


gagement in New York with his wife, 
Frances Ring, 
ERDINAND PINNEY EARLE, the 


noted artist, whose subtitles and back- 
grounds for motion picture plays have 
proved a veritable sensation during the last 
year is going into production on his own. 
His plan is a very unusual one as but few 
sets will be utilized. His method will be to 
paint the backgrounds with the action 
superimposed or double exposed into them. 





stage” 


land, PHoTorpLAy MAGAzINE has 
Screen Supplement. 





is Studioland, where the films are prepared. 
happily cenceived the PHOTOPLAY 
Supplement cameramen are permitted to grind their cameras 
where they will, behind the screen and from month to month the Supplement 
shows the greatest personalities of Picturedem, at work in the studio. 
ment also takes you into their homes and 
features you could never see in any other way. 
the Educational Fllms Corporation of America. 
theatre when he will show the Supplement. 


Peering Behind the Screen 


Just because the enter- 


HAT goes on behind the motion picture screen? 
tainment takes place on a flat white surface, don’t imagine the “back- 


of a movie theatre is void of interest. 


For, right behind the Screen 
Realizing the great interest in Studio- 
MAGAZINE 


The Supple- 
-veals the personal sides of the stars-- 

The Supplement is released by 
Ask the manager of your favorite 
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| Poster Jackets 
| Fine Presents for Anybody 








BILL HART the actor; but do you 
know William S. Hart — the author? 


His PINTO BEN and other stories 
is a natural born gift book celebrating 
in poetry and prose, the horse — the 
Indian—a dog story by his sister Mary 
and a story of his own life by BILL 
HART himself. Pictures by Lamdin 
— $1.00 net. 


Get Hart’s ‘“‘“Golden West Series’’ 
for the boys. He gives them in boy 
fiction the great West as it really is 
with all its thrills. 2 titles; 1—‘“‘Injun 
and Whitey”; 2—‘‘Injun and Whitey 
Strike Out for Themselves.’’ Each 
$1.50 net. 






Splendid 


Novels in 


THE MAN THAT NEVER GREW UP 


A big small town love story with a “‘punch.” 
JENNY BE GOOD 

An absorbing drama of the big city. 
A WOMAN WHO DARED 


A thrilling story of married adventure. 


THE YAZOO MYSTERY 
A smashing contest between crooks and a reg- | 
ular fellow. 


ONE WOMAN’S STORY 
A well told story of a corking girl. 


THE CREED OF HER FATHER 


A fine, keen study in heredity—a classic. 


Each $1.75 net—All Stores 


Postage on all books, ten cents extra 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 


| SAR NIRS AGE 
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\ star, s one of the most 
‘ popular screen actressea 
today. Miss _Allison is a 
great Star Electric Mas- 
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sade Vibrator nthusiast 
and recommenas it to all 
her friends and jollowers. 
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says May Allison 
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“|. y iestiaiieieemmmeniatsibaaaninaten oe 
a lou will tind the Stav Fleetvie Massage Vibrator on sale 
in most drug, department and electrical-qoods stores, 
¢ In case you ave unable to get the “Star” in your city, 
send Fire Dollars, your local dealers name and address A 
> tous and we will send one complete onttit direct to you j ) 
* postpaid, Fit gerald Wha. co,, Dept. 21i, Torrington, Conn, \ 
_- ----—— — ——__-—___--—_--__—_—- ix “oF 
Improve your cow ten Ber seta ¢ Siete 
The woman of fastidious tastes, young or old, for body development. Electric massage stirs 
realizes that beauty is but a natural reflec: up the blood, improves your circulation, puts 
tion of health. Wrinkles, “* crow’s feet,” eyes new life into your system and the roses of 
that have lost their youthful spa irkle, obesity youth in your cheeks. 
and other unwelcome facial blemishes are, to : ; 
a great extent at least, brought on by what Electric massage is the active man’s best 
we term “ the strenuous life.”” Muscles are friend. It takes the kinks out of sore muscles, 
sure to become weary and congested unless stiff joints, sprains; it relieves headache, 
they get relaxation. And complexions are nervousness, fatigue; it is ideal for after- 
certain to suffer unless properly taken care of. shaving fi acial massage and a boon to men 
jlome electric massage is recognized as the whose hair is falling out. So the “ Star’ 
building-up process nearest to Nature's. really is the ideal $5 Christmas gift. Especi- 
ally so when you stop to realize that other 
This Christmas choose the gift that will be vibrators cost from eighteen dollars up to 
most appreciate “1 by any of your frie nde. The fifty. 
‘Star’ is equally as efficacious for men as for ; ne " 
women. And as necessary. It is the one gift Get a “ Star. Put it first on your shopping 
that canbe used and enjoyed by every mem- list for Christmas purchases, Complete out- 
ber of the farily—every day in the year. fit only $5. Includes three applicators, six 
¥ feet of cord and illustrated booklet explain- 
You'll find the Star Electric Massage Vibrator ing all uses. The Star “ Universal,’’ a more 
invaluable for tacial massage, for hair and powerful vibrator, costs $6, Fits any electric- 
scalp treatments, for relieving nervous head- light socket. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 214, 
aches, fatigue, insomnia, sore muscles and Torrington, Conn. 
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Tt Made The Sleeveless Gown Possible @& 


Le q 
mae French 
‘G Depilatory Powder 


FOR REMOVING HAIR 


Removes hair the dainty way in less than 10 minutes. Quick and glenplo~ leaves skin white 
and smooth—for armpits, limbs, face or arms. Does not coarsen or — te later hair gro vth. 








Successful for over 65 years and is endorsed by ladies all over ae Ce Oc at all dealers or mailed 

direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Price out of U.S S52. 

Special booklet aad generous sample sent for 3c. HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 362 Washington St., New York 
2 OC... O...0___ 0 oc 0 
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A New Art in an Old 


University 
(Concluded from page 65) 


of a story when he knows nothing of the 
laws that necessarily govern cinematic 
adaptation? How can he tell his readers 
why a play fails to hold the attention of 
the audience if he knows nothing of cause 
and effect and th: arousing and sustaining 
of suspense? How can he criticise the 
rhythm or movement of a play if he has 
not studied the poetry of motion, the ancient 
art of dancing which is closely allied to 
the photoplay in that it expresses thought 
through action? The obvious answer is ot 
course that without training along these 
lines the cinema critic, if he offers us any- 
thing at all, is forced to give us destructive 
rather than constructive criticism of a play, 
or such glittering generalities as “the cast 
was excellently chosen,” “credit should be 
viven to the art director for the sumptuous 
settings used throughout,” or “the acting of 
Miss Bella Starr surpassed even her former 
brilliant performances.” Literary criticism 
and laterly dramatic criticism were of slow 
and gradual growth and cinematic criticism 
is too new to have much expected of it. 
Yet if it is to grow from the squibs of the 
publicity man or the more ambitious para- 
eraphs of the staff writer, who knows little 
«bout his subject and cares less, into a thing 
of force and power which will direct and 
guide the public in their choice and ap- 
preciation of photoplays, we must begin to 
train writers immediately. 

But whatever the aim of the individual 
in taking the course, the aim of the photo- 
playmaking course itself is unvaryingly this: 
to make artistic creation compatible as far 
as possible with commercial needs. Writing 
without the market in mind, as ene able 
scenario editor once expressed it to me, is 
sackcloth and ashes. Therefore while the 
}course is cultural for those who so desire 
it, it is also utilitarian tor the prospective 
professional. 

After all Art is long and time is fleeting, 
and the path of the Cinema Composer is a 
far and thorny one. Perfection is a hard 
taskmaster. Even the experienced man of 
letters must cust overboard the cquipment 
f his trade that he has been years, perhaps, 
in accumulating and learn the new art of 
pictures which is as different from ftiction- 
Writing as painting is different from music 
Photoplays cannot be built in a day. or 
photoplay writers in a week or a meath., 
Practical experience is necessary to supple- 
ment theoretical knowledge. 

Columbia merely offers a short cut upon 
the long road of ultimate success. 





Specs Without Glass 


(Concluded from page 69) 

When quite young Hal joined a legitimate 
road company. Aiter a while in stock. Fin- 
ally someone suggested the movies, and 
Lloyd succeeded in vetting a berth with a 
company of Edison players who were work- 
‘ing in San Diego. 

Finally the filmsters moved to Long Beach, 
| California, and took him with them, where 
jhe played a series of parts. At Universal 
they wanted a young fellow to pry ,cvenile 
in a series of Jack Kerrigan’s pictures. Lloyd 
p'ayed the series, and at length went to the 
Oz company, where he dressed himself up 
in straw and played scarecrows and wizards 
for a season. When Rolin was organized he 
became that organization’s leading man. In 
other words, Lonesome Luke, and _ finally, 
after a series of tighttrousered episodes, he 
joined the Keystone forces. Then Rolin 
came back—and Lloyd accepted their offer. 











Nearly a Bean Magnate 
(Concluded from page 51) 


one day he saw a picture company at work 
in a Los Angeles street and the bean indus- 
try reverted back to the Navy Department. 
A new ambition was born. This new com- 
pany was the old Selig Company. 
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There was no set rule for becoming an | 
actor so Sid decided to hang around the | 


entrance to the studio and get in some way 
or other. Skipping a few pages of his his- 
tory, it may be recorded that Sid became 
the first assistant cameraman that Selig 
hired. 

About this time Hobart Bosworth who 


was producing his own films listened to | 
young Franklin’s recital of his accomplish- | 
ments and was impelled to hire him as an | 


assistant director. He worked in this capac- 
ity for a year and a half. 

The time came when Bosworth gave up 
producing for himself and Sid was out of a 
job. Chet quit his about the same time. 


They held a fraternal pow-pow, counted | 
their combined funds and decided to make | 


a picture with only kid actors, a brand new 
departure. No studio was required as all 
the scenes were made on location and the 
only grown up part in it was played by Sid. 
It ran 1000 feet and cost about $400, which 
was mostly the cameraman’s salary and film 
stock. 

Then came the problem of dispesing of it. 

After canvassing the situation it wes decided 
to take the reel to the Griffith studio, ther 
known as the Reliance-Majestic. Frank E 
Woods, D. W. G’s recht hand, consentea 
to look at it and in a few days he sent for 
the brothers. Let Sid tell about the meet- 
ing: 
“The first thing from Mr. Woods was 
whether we would like to come on the lot 
and make pictures under the Griffith super- 
vision. I nearly collapsed. He seemed to 
construe my embarrassment as acquiescence 
and asked what salary we considered ade- 
quate. There was no opportunity to con- 
sult with my brother and I wanted to im- 
press Mr. Woods with my business-like man- 
ner so I shot out that we would consider 
starting at S100 a week joint salary. He 
gave me another shock when he said that 
was ‘fair enough’.” 

Thus began the Franklin “kid” pictures 
and for nine months the brothers made sin- 
gle reelers. Bobbie Harron, the Gish sisters 
and Mae Marsh played in many of them. 
Then came the five reel features and they 
were assigned their first big production. It 
had as its star Jane Grey, who came from 
the legitimate stage, and it was called “Let 
‘Katy Do It.” 

Norma Talmadge appeared on the Grif- 
fith lot about that time and the Franklins 
were assigned to direct her and Seena Owen 
in “Martha’s Vindication.” Miss Talmadge’s 
“Going Straight” followed. They also di- 
rected all of the old Griffith stars at some 
time or other. 

Just before Fine Arts passed into history 
the Franklins went to Fox at a greatly in- 
creased salary, where they made _ several 
spectacular “kid” productions jointly, includ- 
ing “Jack and the Beanstalk” and “Mika- 
do.” 

Then Norma Talmadge, who was rapidly 
coming to the front, sent from New York 
for Sid and he remained with her for five 
productions, “The Safety Curtain,” ‘Her 
Only Way,” “The Forbidden City,” ‘The 
Heart of Wetona” and “The Probation 
Wife.” 

Franklin’s success with Miss Talmadge at- 
tracted the attention of the entire picture 
industry and when Mary Pickford asked for 
the “loan” of her director, Norma consented 
reluctantly for “one picture.” So Sid went 
home to Los Angeles and made “The Hood- 
lum” with Mary Pickford. 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine’”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 
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| Chart of Marinello 
Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for 






cleansing the skin, 
Tissue Cream for 
2 rough, dry skin, 
‘ the name black- |] Astringent Cream for 
head. An erup- oily skin. 
tion often fol- || Whitening Cream for 
lows. a sallow skin, 
Surface of such || Acne Cream for blem- 
skins should be ishes and blackheads, 
| well cleansed }} Motor Cream for skin 
CII, twice daily with ]] | Protection 
— ‘ Marinello pow- |} Foundation Cream be- 
dered soap and very warm |} ‘re using Powder. 


ow to Clear’ ‘\4 water. Then the penetra- 


the ere ting Acne Cream rubbed in. 
ads 


. When the skin has been 
with Black sufficiently softened the black- 
Use Acne Cream—one __ heads may be coaxed out by means 
of the “Seven.” of gentle pressure. 


‘ ‘ For 15c we willsend 1 am- 
W HEN oil glands fail ple Acne Cream, Tainiature box 


to throw off oil need- medicated powder, small package 

ed by a normal skin,the Cleansing Cream, Jelly, Rouge 
fatty material which be- —s and booklet on skin care. 
comes imbedded in the _Mallers "Bila ee 
A g., Chicago, Il.,. cr 

pores is surmounted by 266—5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
a black tip—hence 
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1 * a 
Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies genu- 
ine Aspirin introduced in 1900. 


Insist on an unbroken package of 
genuine ‘‘ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’’ 
marked with the ‘‘Bayer Cross. 

The ‘*Bayer Cross’’ means you 
are getting genuine Aspirin, pre- 
scribed by physicians for over nine- 
teen years. 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets 
cost but a few cents. Also larger 
‘‘Bayer’’ packages. Aspirin is the 
trade-mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyl- 
icacid. 





A SINGLE Drop 


LASTS A WEEK 
An Ideal Christmas Gift! 


The most concentrated and ex- 
— perfume ever made. Pro- 

uced without alcohol. A single 
drop lasts a week. 

Bottle like picture, with long 
Faeeeie per, Roseor Lilac. $1.50; 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75 
Bend 2 cts. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


The above comes in less con- 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.50 an ounce at druggists or 
oy, mail. with two rew odors, 
**Mon Amour,” Gardeu Queen.’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir bor, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, different odors. 

Ask your druggist— he knows 

€XxAcT size there is no better perfume made, 


OF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, 302 First St.. San Francisco 
Send for Miniature. 
| 3 Yo wy y © 207 0 hee 


“Don’t Shout” £9 


“*Thear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 








‘How’? With the MORLEY 

PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. | 

would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 


‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. n- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


re cr ’ > 
» > * 

Kil! The Hair Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow 
ing again, Fasy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps, We teach Beauty Culture. 
D.J. MAHLER, 1191-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Anne of Green Gables 


(Concluded from page 55 


voted 
school- 


had been 
village 


this, the Pie’s opposition 
down and Anne became the 
marm, 

If Josie’s father had failed her in her 
attempt to injure Anne's prospects, she 
found another and stronger ally in her small 
brother, Anthony. He was an unpleasant, 
pasty-faced child whose fits of ill-temper 
had been encouraged by an adoring family 
on the grounds that he was “delicate.” 

“[ hate teachers and I- won't mind that 
\nne Shirley,” he confided to his sister. 

“You don't have to mind her,’ Josie as- 
sured him. “She can’t boss a brother of 
mine. Go ahead, Tony, and be just as 
mean as you can.” 

Now Anthony's genius for meanness was 
unlimited. Anne’s patience was tried to the 
breaking point day after day by his mali- 
cious attempts to break up the order of her 
little class-room. The limit was reached one 
day when she found him twisting the head 
of her own white kitten which he had 
caught under his desk and held for torture. 

In the presence of all her pupils who 
were amazed at such spirit on the part of 
their gentle teacher, she seized a_ birch 
switch and whipped the urchin until he 
threw himself on the ground howling and 
kicking. Then, utterly unnerved by the 
scene, she dismissed the class and went home 
to Marille, who was confined to her bed 
after an operation on her eyes. The opera- 
tion had been successful but the doctor had 
warned Anne that the slightest excitement 
might react fatally on the spent nerves. 

That evening, Anthony limped down the 
street of the village with his arm 
from his sleeve. His fece was 
bruised, his coat was torn and he had everv 


| evidence of being brutally handled. 


“The teacher did it,” he was screaming 
it the top of his lungs. “She knocked me 
down and beat me and broke my arm.” 

One of those sudden village mobs headed 


| by Abednego Pie, gathered in an indigna- 


tion meeting. “If she'd do that to little 
Anthony she might kill our own children,” 
one mother screamed and was answered by 
an excited shout from the mob. 

“Shoot her—Tar and feather her—Run 
her out of town” rose in a frenzied chorus 
fron. the mob as the infuriated vil'agers 
turned as one man and started in a half 
run to the house with the green gables. 

Anne, who had been bending over Marilla, 
making sure that all was well for the night, 
was startled by a crash from a andful of 
pebbles thrown against the pane. It was 
her first hint that the mob was gathering 


out side the window but as she rushed 


forward and looked out, she saw a sea of 
angry faces. Her one thought was to pro- 
tect the sleepir.g woman to whom a shock 
might mean blindness. So, choking down 
her natural terror, she grasped the shot-gun 
that always l ung in the hall and faced the 
crowd—ordering them bick into the road in 
no uncertain terms. 

Dazed by this unexpected move, the mob 
obeyed, although the muttering grew louder 
How long she could have held ther alone 
and single-handed is a question which was 
never decided for suddenly down the road 


appeared the long, spare figure of the Rev 


Figtree. 

He mounted the stump of a fallen tree 
hy the roadside and motioned to the crowd 
which gathered around him. 

“My friends,’ he began, “I know all 
about your indignation and what inspired 
it. But you must take the word of your 
pastor that it is utterly unfounded. 

“This unfortunate child,’ he went on. 
waving «a Jong hand at the cringing Anthony, 
“has been guilty of a base falsehood. His 
injuries were not caused by the school- 
teacher but by a tall from a moving hay- 
wagon. I myself saw the fall and knew 
that he would use it to gratify his childish 
revenge. I beg you now to go back to 
your homes and leave the Pie family to 
administer reproof where it is really de- 
served.” 

Shamefaced and in silence, the villagers 
drifted away leaving Anne, pale and shak- 
ing, to be guided up the road by the old 
pastor whose tone of righteous indignation 
had changed to solicitious tenderness. 

So Marilla’s eves were saved and a new 
life of friendly neighborliness was opened 
up to Anne in the village. But better than 
all this, Gilbert returned to the village from 
a trip to « neighboring town with an ex- 
cited tale of a new job which would support 
two, even three with its munificient salary. 

So late one night, in a dark corne. of 
the porch shaded by honeysuckles. Gilbert 
told Anne of another house down tke road, 
a smaller house with no green ¢.bles but 
with room for both of them and a com- 
fortable corner for Maria. “We might as 
well move in it right away,” he said plead 
ingly. “EL can tell the Rev. Figtree tomor 
row. There needn't be anybody there but 
us and the folks and vour white kitten. Will 
you Anne, beloved? What do you say?” 

3ut what Anne said was lost in the honey 
suckle vines of the house with the green 
gab'es. And the wise old house kept their 
secret as it had kept many other secrets 
hefore them. 





Cheating Death 
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Victuals and Voice 
(Continued from page 45) 


After her term with the Fox company 
Miss Hawley was selected to play opposite 
Dougias Fairbanks in “Mr. Fixit,” in which 
she was viewed by C. B. deMille and cast 
for a principal part in “Old Wives for New,” 
followed by another in “You Canc Have 
Everything.” 

Bill Hart’s “Border Wirele:s” 


was in the! 


course of scenario constructioi:, and on fin- | 


ishing at Lasky’s, she signed to play the 
lead. Fillums have a way, however, of 
making people repeat, and later she re- 
turned to Lasky’s to be made love to by 
Bryant Washburn in “The Gypsy Trail” 
and “The Way of a Man with a Maid,” 
but later, at Ince’s: film factory in Culver 


City, she appeared with Charles Ray in 
“Greased Lightning,” only to go bays to 
Lasky’s on a three-year contract. “Siuce 


signing which she has been with Maj. Robert 
Warwick in “Secret Service.” with Wally 
Reid in “You're Fired” and “The Lottery 
Man,” in C. B. deMille’s special “For 
Better, For Worse, "—in which she and Tom 
Forman completely “stole the picture,“— 
and lastly as the immortal little “Mick” 
Peg, in Laurette Taylor's great stage success 
“Some day,” she said, “I shall retire. 1 
shall have a fine home, a happy hubby, and 
a little family. But, oh, dear, I do so hope 
that I won't have to get off the screen be- 
cause I become fat or so ugly that even 
my adoring granny won't want to see me. 


“And, oh, yes, Burton, what did that 
woman say this afternoon about putting a 
raisin in a bottle of bevo and making 
what ?” 


ana ARAd dd AMADA AL 





" ‘Soy »Mac.when do we eatt’— 


Not on the Reel 
J. Littran VaANDEVERE 


HE ugly viliain, safely dead at last, 

Lay huddled helpless at the hero’s feet 

The hero dropped his gun, and turning cried 

In piteous tones—“Sayv, Mac, when do we 
eal?” 


He knelt upon the grass before his love, 
One little sign of tenderness to beg, 
Then smote his knee, and spoke in anguished 

haste— 
“Great Scott! 


leg ” 


There goes a spider up my 


He had her in his arms—her lips upturned 
He tasted with an eager joy, and then 

He tore himself away, and sadly sighed— 
“An onion sandwich in your lunch again!” 











| Note the results. 
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Science Has Discovered 


How to End Gray Hair 





lor years science has sought a way to 
end gray hairs other than the old fash- 
ioned, crude, greasy dyes. 


Now that way is found. 


In hundreds of laboratory tests, and to 


; | thousands of women Mary T. Goldman's 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer has proved 


| itself beyond question. 


Leading hair dressers and beauty spe- 


G Ni PY, 





SS, 


y ’ Goldmanty 


| Gray Hair Disappears in From 4 to 8 Days 


And women 
who preferred gray hair to using old 
fashioned dyes now have restored their 
hair to its natural color with this sciet. 
tific hair color restorer. 


cialists have approved it. 


It is a pure, clear, colorless liquid. 
Simply comb it through the hair. In from 
4 to 8 days every gray hair will be gone. 
It leaves the hair soft and fluffy. And 
positively will not wash off. 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


This Convincing Test Free 


To end gray hairs is as important as the powder you use 


daily. 


For gray hairs greatly detract from your beauty. 


And 


with this scientific hair color restorer women no longer hesitate. 


One trial will give you ar idea of the 
wonderful results of Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. You can make that 
trial free. 

Send in the coupon today. Mar’ the 
exact color of your hair. We will send you 
free a trial bottle and our special comb. 

Try it on a single lock of your hair. 
And how dainty it is to 
use. Then you, too, will end your gray 
hairs. 

Mail the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 


1525 Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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RANT 


Accept No Imitations 
For Sale By Druggists Everywhere 
SSSSSSCSESSESSESSSESESSES ESSE SHEESH ESS SEE eeee 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
1525 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREF trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special 


comb. 1 am not obligated in any way by accept- 
ing this free offer. 


The nataral coloe of my hair 
jet black...... 


medivume brew light brown... 
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| “THE” XMAS GIFT FOR EX-FIGHTERS 


\ *“My” Service Diary per- 
mits your son, brother,sweet- 
heart or friend to chronicle 
his own personal part in the | 
Great War. Contains finest 
quality paper; put up ina 

andsome flexible binding 
(size 3°35 x 5°"). Plenty 
of space for pictures and 
reminiscences. Will make 

a book of interesting reading 
in the future. Also appro- 

riate gift for Doctors, 
iocess and other War 
Workers. 


CONTAINS MANY SPECIAL 
FEATURE PAGES 


Cale nears, Photo Space, Identification, Cash and_ Expe 
Gift Page, Personal Be longings, Money Values, Measures, 
ete. Miscellaneous, and ample diary space for months | 


Specially Priced at $1.00 Each, Postpaid 


ame engraved in gold, Money refunded if not satis | 
factory. Supply limite d. Glew caste Send draft or money order to | 





“MY "SERVICE 
DIARY 


R.U.READY 


| Northwestern Leather Goods House 
| 1908 North Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Stars | 
as They Are 


Although you may not be fortunate enough to 
“sneak” in through the studio doors and see 
your favorite picture-players in person, you can 


attend a showing of the 


Photoplay Magazine 
Screen Supplement 
The Supple- 


ment shows different players each month— 





in your neighborhood theatre. 


intimate, off-stage glimpses of such celebrities 
as Mary Pickford, Fred Stone, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Priscilla Dean and others. 


Ask your theatre manager 
when he will show it 














Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 3, Ointment 25 450, Tale um 25. 
Sample each free of *‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 
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A M erry Xmas Twelve Times 3 


See Page 114 2 
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Lombardi, Ltd. 


(Concluded from page 41) 


i:mazement, “what on earth are you 
talking about, Tito?” she said. “Hodgkins 
never even asked me to marry him.” 

“But now that I think of it,” she went on 
teasingly, “it wouldn’t be a bad idea. He 
has quite a little nest egg in the bank and 
he never drinks or smokes. And of course 
I must marry someone.” 

“But not this old suits of armor,” 
pleaded. “He so rusty he clank when he 
walk. Just to prove what kind of lover 
le make, he ask me I should make the pro- 
posal of marriage for him to you.” 

“I’ve never heard you make love, 
said the girl demurely. 

“You not know what this love is, Norah,” 
Tito replied passionately. “It break the heart 
one minute and the next it burst with joy. 
And when that time is come, what all these 
talks about money and banks? Ah, bam- 
bino, not all the banks are worth one first 
kiss.” 

His hand reached out and caught Norah’s 
little fingers in a grasp that seemed deter- 
mined never to let her go. She did not 


Tito 


Tito,” 


withdraw its held but asked 


“Are 


softly, 
you making love to me for Hodgkins, Tito?” 


“That bag of bones! I kill him for one 
look at you,” said Tito fiercely. ‘Ah, 
Norah, I am so blind. I never know until 
row it is you, Norah. That big moment— 
lL wait so long for him and now before I 
know he is here.” 


“But Phyllis,’ insisted Norah quietly. 
“That was not the love hurt,” he ex- 
plained. “I never give to Phyllis the kisses, 


for why I not know. This kiss of love, he 
wait for you.” 

He gathered her into his arms and their 
lips met. 

For hours they sat there on the chaise- 
longue together while the rose and mauve 
and gray of the atelier grew dimmer and 
themgguite dark with the lengthening shad- 
ows. It would be unfair to reveal what 
they talked of or how they crowded into 
that perfect hour the wasted days of their 
life together. And, anyway, no one heard 
them except a smiling wax model in a Lom- 
bardi opera gown. 








Drawing by courtesy 
Popular Mechanics Magazine 








Diagram showing how the theater 
manager can watch his motion pic- 
ture screen by periscopic apparatus 
even though he be situated far 
from the stage. 


Modern 


HE periscope is being adapted 
- to peace time and business 

needs. A progressive motion 
picture exhibitor has conceived the 
idea of using the combination of 
mirrors to view his theatre screen 
without stirring from his office. 

He has installed this elongated 
periscope, which consists of a set of 
mirrors in a large tube, the one near- 
est the screen béing set on a side 












Using the Periscope in the 





a ae a SE 


Theater 


wall at the front of the balcony. 
The reflected images from the the- 
ater screen pass from the initial 
mirror up through the tube to the 
ceiling of the house and _ thence 
through the wall and back down 
into the manager’s office. The tube 
terminates in the viewing mirror 
that stands over the manager’s desk. 

The reflection is thrown on plate 
glass 114 feet square. 
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Anda Couple 


of Lions 


(Concluded from page 31) 

no dog ever saw the day he could sail with 
that lion. For miles, all you could see was 
the friend of the lion on his motorcycle, 
going hell bent for election, with that single 
minded old lion right at his mud guard. 
Never heard whether it curdled any of the 
milk of friendship in his bosom or not. 


intelligent, 


“The clephant is extremely 
though not as human nor as courageous 
as the lion. He stops and uses his head 
more than any other animal. In an ex- 


tremely thick jungle we stumbled on a herd 
of them asleep. We'd have been all right 
but for one old lady who was restless. She 
sniffed us and went back to wake the others 
It was amusing to watch her whack them 
with her foot and her trunk to wake them. 
They simply wouldn't budge. At last 
got them up and they appointed an investi- 
gating committee of 3. We had a hot time 
vetting out, after that. 


“Being charged by a rhino is most thril- 
ing but not very dangerous. He looks like 
an animated grand piano bearing down on 
you, but he is quite casily handled. It you 
wait until he is quite close he will put down 


his head to horn you. Then shoot over 
his head and get him in the middle of the 


back where he is quite vulnerable.” 

This seemed bad enough, but when he 
told me that he was a firm believer in diplo- 
macy rather than force, and that his most 
formidable weapon was an old opera bat 
of the crush vintage, I felt the thing had 
gone far enough. He wore this when re- 
ceiving native potentates and their envoys. 
Later he would inadvertently sit upon it, 
whereupon expressions of dismay and dis- 
appointment would arisc. With a gesture of 
careless grandeur he would then restore 
to its former magnificence, thereby estabi:sh- 
ing himself as a magician and king of great 
power. 

In fact one old chicf thus impressed be- 
came almost too gencrous in his immediate 
desire to supp!y the white man’s needs. He 
sent him two very black, supposedly beauti- 
ful and startling unclad ladies with the fol- 
lowing message, “I see you are traveling 
without your women. Do me the honor to 
accept the loan of these two while you are 
here.” 

After all, 
ized lands. 


Fhe Tie That Binds 


RANK TINNEY 


it has been done in more civil- 


show given in New York during the actors 
strike. The part that made a hit with moy- 
ing picture fans ran as follows: 


Frank—How much do you get a week 
the movies, Pearl? 

Miss White—S5,000 pr. 

Frank—That’s a lot of moncy, Pearl. Do 


you ride a horse? 


Miss White—No, why should I ride a 
horse ? 

Frank—Well, Jesse James always rode a 
horse. 




















she | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and Pearl White put | 
on a duologue at the big actors benefit 
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Trade Mark Reg 


WuRLIZeR| 


00 years of instrument making 


Play 













your own home, Play it as if it were 


at our expense, 


nearly two centuries. 
SS from. : 


Send the 





Dept. 1531 


SECTION 


You may have your. choice of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 


Trial does not cost you a penny. 


} Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to buy you may 

y of a few cents a dy. The name 

(2 Every known musical instrument. sold to you ‘at directs 
- 


from-the-manufacturer’s price. 
Gov’t with trumpets for 55 years. 


Just put your nameand address on the coupon 
Now. Please state what instrument you are interested 
in. There is no obligation. We will send you the big 

160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. . one 



























Free 


: Trial 
‘a Week 


your own. Then, if you wish, you may send it bacls 


Don’t miss this big offer. 


ay the low 7 Ss price at the rate 
Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 


Pz 


We’ve supplied U. 


: 
>. 
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"A The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
Dept. 

. 4th Street, amen. Ohfo 

zp s. Bye Avenue, Chicago, I. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me your 160- 

stalog, absolutely free. Also tell 

special offer direct from the 


Coupon 


page « 
about your 

v4 manufactur 
¢ Name 


IID sicciatsnincicintniisediansni-siniinipimnininininiiiie 


Ohio. ¢ 


interested tn. 














Buy a 
Big Saving or rent 
cnociua nial: like-new Stand- 
ard Visible Underw Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
ped with back spacer, two-color 
ribbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 
reverse, ete. Looks, writes and wears 
like new. Try one for 10 days FREE. 
Pay only when fully satisfied. Kasy 
terms, big discount for cash, or earn 
one FREE through my agency plan. 
0 canvassi-ge 200, satis- 
ied ers. 27 years expe- ° 


. Act quick and save 
Money. Ask for offer 





BECOME A 


LaWwYER 


Study At Home. Legaily trained men win high | 
positions and big success in business and public life. 
Greater opportunitics now than ever. Be aleadcr 


LAWYERS EARN 


‘ $3,000 to $10,000 Annually | 


We guide you step by step. You 
can train at home during spare 
time. We prevare you for bar 
examination in any state 
Money refunded according to 
our Guarantee Bond if dissatis- 

fied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 

I housands of successful students 

enrolled. Low cost, easy terms, Fourtee ’ 
volume Law Library free if you enroll now 

Get our vz puanie 120- page “Law Guide"’ arid 

*-Evidence’’ books free, Send for them NOW, 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 13021, Chicago, I. 


Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 


k — “ work taking you to 
all parts of the work 


\ E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
| OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


( No connection with 


tue. vse NG any other school 
yy 1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


Day oF nigat lasses. % months’ course complete instruction in 
General See rosrephy and Motion Pictures operating all standard 
cameras; ert instructors. Installments taken, 

Boston, in 

















operates 20 poet ios in ew York, Chicago, 
delphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 
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The Auto 
and Tractor 
Business _is the 
greatest in the World. 
RH of machines {n use --- 
ousands more suld diily. Wonders 
ful opyortunities for young men in an 
unlimited field. Our course prepares you 
othe a Ca de 
actory, 
canbe nite service station, G 


Earn$100to$400 Monthly 


Our course is complete and easily un- 


















yea Giv es 4 noe ledge the DETROIT 
o u wour INDUSTRY 
students, Det-oit trained men get Fess — 
preferenc e. *, Aas 35 TT?) 
ACTOR COURSE INCLUDE NOs hel £17 AO 
with reatke ourse. Brazing, Waiting aren GLEE Ss? 
and Tire Repairing taught separately. 4 =e oF aaron’ 
LEADING AUTO FACTORIES ena 
heartily endorse our equipment and Paice 


methods of instruction, In fact, they 
assisted in outlining present Course. 
* Catalog FREE. Fully Ulustrated. 
Gives cunelale information: explains 
Course; shows equipment and quotes 
letters from graduates. Lositive Guac- 
antee. Write today, 


MICHIGAN ( STATE Auto SCHOOL 


—h 
A a mg ve america the Heart of the 


07-69-91 Woodward A: ch.U S.A 


AUTOMOBILE 
FACTORIES 























Making Trials of True Tone by Tune-a-Phone ‘ 


Capitalize YOUR Ability 


apt WORLD PAYS FOR oo 


This profession now offers unusual opportu- 


nities for making money. It is uncrowded, your 
time is your own. Our Correspondence Course 
with tools, and the wonderful Tune-a-Phone, our 
patented instrument of precision in sound, make 
the seemingly difficult easy to understand by any- 
one. Diploma give ngraduates, l6ye ars of suecess- 
ful correspondence teaching. Write for free book. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
401 Fine Arts institute BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Why Have Gray or Faded Hair 


HENNA D’OREAL 


New French Discovery 
which is composed of pulveri 
Henna and Herbs, provides the only 
harmless coloring in the world. Not 
affected by previous dye. Will net 
Stain scalp or rub off. All shades, 
easy to apply. Beware of inferior 
substitutes, a perfect preparation 
proven to be absolutely the best. Applic: 


fication in daylight parlors. 
Price $1.30. Postpaid, $1.40 


Blond Henna for , ry’ hair that has 
grown dark. Price $2.25. Address Dept. M 
a PAUL HAIR COLORING SPECIALIST 
a 34.W. 37th St., New York, N.¥. Tel. Greeley 790 
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Oh that delightful, smooth, sweet, clean feeling 

9 that comes from using Boncilla Beautifier! No 
woman desirous of a beautiful skin should ever be with- 
out this perfect toilet requisite. — ETHEL CLAYTON. 


Boncilla Beautifier 


Prepared from Mme. Boncilla’s famous formula 


CLEARS THE COMPLEXION 
REMOVES BLACKHEADS 
LIFTS OUT THE LINES 
CLOSES ENLARGED PORES 


Gives the skin a velvety softness and youthful 
texture. 

You can now take these treatments yourself by 
a simple application of this wonderful preparation. 


In a few minutes after applied you feel the sooth- 
ing, lifting sensation that assures you of its work of 
youthful restoration. It /ifts out the lines. 


Boncilla Beautifier is more than a skin treatment. 
It acts on the muscles and tissues of the face, giving 
a firmness and youthfulness in place of any sagginess 
of the skin or tissues of the face. It also renews 
the circulation of the blood in the face, giving it a 
renewed fresh, clear, radiant glow of health. 

You will note the improvement from the first 
treatment. Use twice a week until you get the face 
free from lines and other imperfections, then oc- 
casionally to keep it so. 

You shall not be disappointed, for if it does not 
fully satisfy you, we return to you the full price 
paid, as per our guarantee with each jar. 


If your dealer will not supply you promptly, 
send $1.56 covering price and Revenue Stamps. 


The Crown Chemical Company 
Dept. 123 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 


4 Z 
Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb it and retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 


Send for Trial Jar 


days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. You: jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
ee Send forthis wonderfultoilet necessity today. 


md $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept. 134, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 


Send fifty cents today for 


a trial jar. se it five 














Night and Morning. 
Have Strong, Healthy 
Eyes. If they Tire, Itch, 
Smart or Burn, if Sore, 
Irritated, Inflamed or 
Granulated, use Murine 


often. Soothes, Refreshes. Safe for 
Infant or Adult. Atall Druggists. Write for 





Free Eye Book, Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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and the flowering summerhouses of the Gish 
Los Angeles home, “And Lottie liked to 
sew for them. Lillian never played with 
anything except dolls. Besides, Mary’s 
mother once said that Lillian was too good 
to live, and Mary was always afraid she’d 
drop off at play some time.” 

Then she delivered to me one of the 
shocking facts I promised you. Can you 
imagine that the fair, ethereal Lillian, as deli- 
cate as a lily bending on its stalk in a sum- 
mer breeze, Lillian who looks as though 
she fed on nectar and ambrosia and whom 
it seems sacrilege to think of in the same 
breath with beefsteak and onions or corn 
beef and cabbage, was the fattest baby in 
captivity, had eight chins and almost died 
of overeating the first year of her life? An- 
other illusion all shot to pieces. 

“Oh my, Lilian was such a fat baby!” 
said Mrs. Gish, whose delicacy of feature 
and build have descended to her daughters, 
“You could hardly tell where her arms and 
legs joined on. I'd never even held a little 
baby before, and I was so afraid that she 
wouldn't get enough to eat that I used to 
feed her every half hour or so. Naturally, 
I nearly killed the poor little thing. 

“I never wanted them to go on the stage. 
As children, it was my on!'y salvation. I 
was left a widow when they were just babies 
and the only thing to which I could turn 
for a living was the stage. I had played 
small parts in a stock company and when I 
was offered a position in a company which 
could include both children in the cast, I was 
overjoyed, for of course I had dreaded any 
thought of separation from my babies. 

“But I took them off the stage as much 
as I could and left them with my sister 
so that they might go to school. I violently 
opposed their returning in the pictures, for 
the simple reason that I did not believe it 
was their vocation. They didn’t seem to me 
to have any exceptional talent along those 
lines and I dreaded the disappointment of 
failure. I rather dreamed of a literary 
career for Lillian. 

“As a matter of fact, Dorothy showed 
some dramatic talent as a child and Lillian 
was particularly good at reciting. She was 
always chosen to do that sort of thing in 
school. 

“They were adorable kiddies,—fat and yel- 
low haired, with such round faces and such 
big, round blue eyes.” 

And Mrs. Gish heaved a little sigh as 
though the two famous screen stars of today 
couldn’t quite make up for the loss of the 
Lillian and Dorothy of yesterday. 

Now here’s the fatal one 
Frederick. 

She was not only born and brought up 
in Boston, but the process was superintended 
by a Family Council of aunts, cousins, 
grandmammas, etc., who were so proper, and 
prim, and correct that they put pantalettes 
on the angels in her illustrated copy of the 
Bible and dressed Eve up in such glory that 
the significance of the fig!eaf was lost upon 
her for years. 

But there were certainly no pantalettes 
on Pauline when she delighted and fascinated 
New York as Pothiphar’s careless wife in 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” a number of 
years later. In fact, I have never seen art 
and nature more closely allied. Of course she 
had Scriptural authority for her version, but 
Boston doesn’t always hold with a literal 
translation. 

It seems impossible that there were ever 
only four pounds of so vital a person as Miss 
Frederick. But her own mother assures me 
that on her birthday morning Pauline tipped 
the scales at exactly that amount. 

“She was a pretty baby right from the 
start,” said stately Mrs. Frederick. It is 
easy to connect Boston with Mrs. Frederick, 


on Pauline 


58) 

though she is graciousness itself. Yet she’s 
the sort of person one cannot imagine taking 
liberties with. I could find no trace of physi- 
cal resemblance between mother and daugh- 
ter, but the resemblance of character is 
obvious, and Mrs. Frederick's taste in clothes, 
as manifested by a blue silk sweater, satin 
sport skirt and white shoes and stockings, 
bore silent witness as to one trait handed 
down. 

“People speak now of Pauline’s great per- 
sonal beauty. Of course, she was always 
lovely, but there never was a child who 
had more care. I cared for her hair, her 
skin, her teeth, her feet and hands, her eyes, 
with every attention in the world. I wasn’t 
a mother who acted just for that day. I 
saw the whole future. I wanted Pauline to 
be grounded with the right physical founda- 
tion and she was. If all mothers would take 
the time for that, there wouldn’t be so many 
homely girls in the world. 

“She was never a student, but always a 
leader in school. She was very young when 
her teachers began to speak to me about 
ker voice. They predicted marvellous things 
of it and I did everything to give her the 
very best musical education. It is still, in 
spite of her success in her chosen work, 
little regret in my life that she didn’t go on 
with her voice instead.” (Myself, I say, 
when you can look like that why bother to 
make a noise?) 

O-O-Oh, girls, prepare yourselves for an 
awful shock. 

Charlie Ray’s 
druggist ! 

Not but what he would have been a suc- 
cess as a druggist. Probably he would have 
had the most popular drugstore in the state. 
The bitterest dose would. have tasted sweet 
from that hand and of course behind a soda 
counter he would have been nothing less than 
irresistible. But think of the waste—like 
using a Ming vase for an ash tray. 

And when he just wouldn’t be a druggist 
—when, as it were, he cast pills and pellets 
from him forever, they sent him to business 
college. There weren't any actors in the 
Ray family, and there weren’t going to be 
any, if Father Ray could help it. 

“But I guess it was just born in him,” 
remarked Mrs. Ray, fondly. “Why, he 
wasn’t but twelve years old when he built 
a real opera house in our back yard in 
Peoria, with a curtain that went up and 
down, and he wrote the plays and played 
all the parts and fixed the settings and every- 
thing. (At that, I daresay Peoria has seen 
worse.) Everybody in town came to see that 
opera house.” 

Charlie Ray’s mother is exactly my defini- 
tion of a nice woman. She is the same, 
normal, conservative type, clean minded and 
big hearted—the kind of woman that has 
made the American home what-it should be. 

“Charlie was a regular boy,” she went on, 
“T don’t say I didn’t have my troubles with 
him. Sometimes it scomd to me he was just 
possessed of mischicf, but he was never 
mean, nor sneaking, nor real right down bad 
in his life. He thought the stage was the 
greatest thing in the world. Don’t know 
where he got the blood, but he had it. He 
used to cry for me to sit up half the night, 
reading Shakespeare to him. 

“As a matter of fact, he made his actua! 
stage debut at the age of eight in a circus. 
We'd been watching for the circus and I had 
promised to take Charles of course. When 
we got inside the smaller tent where the 
animals were, he asked me if he couldn’t 
walk over to see the ponies, and I let him. 
Then, when I looked for him, he’d disap- 
peared. I was beginning to get panicky, 
when the first act came on and still no 
Charlie. It was a troop of trained ponies, 
and there, leading the very first one, all 


folks wanted him to be a 
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| Are You a Pill Feeder? 


Are you trying to dope yourself back 
to health and strength with patent 
medicine pills and potions? Are you 


one of the hundreds of thousands of 
weakened, sickly discoureged men in 
the country who have been fooled by 
lying newspaper ads into thinking 
they could get honest red blood and 
virile manhood out of a_ pill-box? 
Don’t waste your good money any 
longer on so-called ‘‘remedies’’ that 
cost S$ or 9 cents to make and are 
sold to you at a dollar, There’s noth- 
ing in it—except for the fat pursed 
of their unserupulous — proprietors-— 
and always the possibility of aequir- 
ing some disgusting drug habit that 


will be worse than your present ills. 


Let Nature Restore Your Vitality 


Nature is the one great recuperative, 
revitalizing agent that always can be 
depended on, if you give ber half a 
chanee to get in her good work, She 
doesn’t deal in dope and drugs; she 
puts up no. prescriptions. But she 
can build you up; free you from your 


“ailments; restore your vigor and vital- 
STRONGFORT ity and she wili do it, if you will 


The Perfect Man jake up your mind to get well and 
strong again and then go about it the right way. 

Let me show you how the forces of Nature will dig 
out the causes of the constipation that may be rot- 
ting away your body and your brain; how they will 
relieve you of the dyspepsia, indigestion, biliousness 
that take the tuck out of you and make you worth- 
less for any work; huw they will develop your mus- 
cles, give you the red blood that makes beef and 
brawn, strengthen all your vital organs, and fill you 
up again with the vim, vigor and virility that makes 
life worth living and enables men to DO THINGS 
in the world. 

STRONGFORTISM 

Strongfortism is the science of Living Life in Na- 
ture’s way, and giving the natural forces she has 
implanted in every human organism the fullest op- 
portunity to get in their healing, rebuilding, revital- 
izing work. It makes no difference what your con- 
dition is now, what brought you to it or how weak- 
ened, sickly and discouraged you have become. 
Strongfortism will take hold of you anc build you 
up. Strongfortism will start you on the road to full- 
blooded, vigorous, virile MANHOOD, T GUARAN- 
TEE to improve your condition 100 per eent, if you 
will follow my directions for a few months. 

Send for My FREE BOOK 

The way Strongfortism built me up into the strong- 
est man in the world; the way it has built up and is 
building up my pupils in every part of the world, is 


stated in plain, straight-forward talk in my book, 
“Promotion and Conservation of Health, Streng h 
and Mental Energy.’”’ It shows you how Strongfortism 


ean and will do for YOU what it already has done 
for thousands of other men weighed down by chronic 
ills. You want a copy of this book, You would gladly 
pay good money for it, if you Knew what it contains, 
IT’S FREE. Send three 2¢ stamps to cover postage 
and packing and I will mail you a copy at once. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT, Physical and Health Specialist 
1108 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 

















A Complete Conservatory Cou 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y all great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and a. . 

2 rite tellin 
Any Instrument or Voice tscourse yon 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

6146 Siegel-Myers Bldg. 





Send NOW. 
CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 


For Files Coats 


You can obtain the next three issues of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
delivered to you by the postman any- 
where in the U. S. (Canada 65 cts.) 
This special offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will avoid the old 
story “Sold Out” if you happen to be a 

little late at the news-stand. 
Send postal order to Dept. 17A. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 


A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAN, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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dressed up in blue velvet pants and a red 
cap, was Charlie Ray. He knew I never 
would have let him, but I couldn't make a 
scene right there so he went through with | 
it and was the happiest boy in town. He | 
was so tickled I don’t see how he ever | 





| Stayed inside those pants. 


“He was é@iways of a philosophical turn | 
of mind and a great judge of human nature. | 
He watched things and people then just as 
he does now to put them into his pictures. 

“He started running away to go on the 
stage pretty early. Then his father to'd him 
if he really had his heart so set on it, we | 





| would allow him to give it a fair trial. 


His father would give him money and he’d | 


| start out, to return in a few months, broke 








|an idealized motherhood. 


| saw. 


and worn out, but happy and undismayed. 
He took up business for a while to please 
us, but his heart was always with the stage 
and at Jast we saw it would ruin his life to | 
interfere any more.” 

She is a regular “Lavender and Old Lace” 
mother, is Mrs. Kerrigan, mother of the 
screen's first great matinee idol. Behind the 
daintiest of tea tables, in a graceful, trailing 
creation of pearl gray satin and real lace, 
she presented a picture out of a story book, | 
| And her gentle, 
aristocratic voice, her adoration of her son, 
fit well with her appearance. 

“Warren was the ugliest baby I ever had,” 


|she began, glancing at a fine oil painting 
|of the grown up version of her statement that 


hung above her head in the place of honor. 
“In fact, he was about the ugliest baby I ever 
He was a twin you know, and when 
I looked at him lying there on the pillow 


| (I promised you we might have to see our 


most cherished hero stripped of all camou- 
flage) I wondered what could have happened 
to him.. He was all bone and black hair 
and about the color of a bougainvi!lia vine. 
He was so boney the nurse had to carry him 
around on a pillow for days. 

“And to think that his first fight was be- 
cause someone told him he was too pretty 
for a boy!” She shook her gray curls. _ 

“Oh, what agony that first fight caused me. 
All my boys were fighters. The Kerrigans 
always have been. And I was so tired of it. 
I tried to bring Warren up not to fight, 
to see that it was wrong but one day when 
he was about six, he came home from schoo! 
—oh, such a sight. His stockings were down, 
his face was covered with blood and tear: 
and sweat and dirt. Finally, between sobs, 
he confided to me that one of the bigger 
boys had told him he was too pretty for a 
boy and he had tried to lick him. 

“Warren was the youngest of the family, 

yet from the time Mr. Kerrigan died, he was 
the ‘father.’ He was devoted to his family— 
he had a great sense of love and loyalty to 
all those of his own blood. The outside 
world, outside friends meant nothing to him 
| —nothing compared with us. He didn’t care 
|; much for sports as a child, nor for games, 
| but he always had his nose in a book. 
“T wanted him to be a painter. He began 
| to do some remarkable drawing when he was 
| very young. I have always believed hi; 
| vocation lay there, that he would have done 
his best work in that line. It would have 
suited his taste and character in every way 
| better than acting. But his sister Kathleen 
was on the stage and he drifted there 
through her influence and his affection for 
her.” ‘ 

You can always count on Priscilla Dean to 
;run true to form. If I were going to make 
a book on any movie, I think I’d choose 
| Prisci‘la. Somehow, I was quite sure when 
| I cornered Mrs. Mary Dean, busy with new 

contracts, entertaining the Fleet and minor 
details of that kind, that I should find pretty 











| Priscilla was a perfect little devil as a child. 
| She was. 












$95 an Hour! 

“Every hour I spent on my I. C.S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
osition, my $5,000 a year income, my 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 


to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!’’ 


Every mail brings letters frora some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One houra 
day spent with the I. C. S. will peers 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. For 28 
years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, 
railroads—in every line of technical and commer- 
cial work—have been winning promotion and in- 
creased salaries through the I, C.S. More than 
100,000 men and women are getting ready right now 
with I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I.C. S. will come 
to you. No matter what your handicaps, or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy tolearn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 I. C.S. Courses will sureiy suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour aday spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6508, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEONANIOAL ENGINERR Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and 1 ypist 


Surveying and Mapping 

MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Oontractor and Ballder Teacher 
Architectural Draftsman 0. School Subjeet 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
ONKMIST 

Navigation 





Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

Auto Repairing Spanish 

AGRICULTURE Frenols 
CJ Poultry Raising Italian 





Name. 
Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 








City State 











Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 
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"Y Select Holiday Gifts | from Our $ 
| Catalog. Send for it Today. i 
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|| Our Diamonds are distinctive in beauty, of great bril- 
liancy, set in latest fashionable Solid Gold eneentinge 

















Men's Favorite Diamond Ring 
id Teeth Mounting 
d || Hearts 


ai, We are offerin special values in Diamond rings at 
$25,$50,$75,$100, $125. Credit terms, one-fifth |) 
down, balance in 8 equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Suggestions for Presents [ 
Diamond Rings, Diamond Lockets $10 up i i 

litaire . + $25 up | Diamond Cuff Links . Sup 
Loftis Solitaire Dia- Diamond Scarf Pins . i 

mond Cluster Rings10Oup Wrist Watches 2 

Diamond La Vallieres 10 ap Watches, gold filled .48 np 
Diamond Brooches . TVup Cameo Rings, 
Diamond Ear Screws 25 up Diamond-set 12 up 
Diamond Studs . . 10 up ! Vest Chains, solid gold12 up | 
Send sor Cotaies, make selections and have as many articles 
as you wish charged in one account. Liberty Bonds accepted 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is specially | 
selected and priced unusually low. Whatever you | 
select will be sent prepaid. You see and examine Me 
the article right in your own hands. If satisfied, 
pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance 
divided intoeight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Splendid bargains in 25-year guaranteed Watches on }j |i 
credit terms as low as $2.50 a month. To the Cash | 
iJ] Buyer: While our prices are lower than the cash |) jj| 
3 prices quoted by other concerns, we make a discount Ni 
of 8 percent for cash in full in advance, or on delivery, 
We Have Been in Business Over 6O Years 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 

THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS ii 

Dept.HS02, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Minois |! iE 
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Your legs will appear straight 
when you wear 


| Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable invention 

supporter and pant - 

Quicklv adjusted to 

of bowlegs; as easy to put on and com 

fortable to wear as any ordinary garter 

no harness or padded forms: just «an 

ingenious special gurter for bowlexved 

men improves appearance wonderfully, 

bowlegued men everywhere ure wearing them; ent husias- 
tic. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


S-L GARTER Co. 
768 Trust Co. Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO 


Get This Car 


And the AGENCY 

in YOUR Territory 

Drive ree new 1920Birch 
~ FOUR and make 

pa money selling 

care 7 frie 


Combination hose 
leg Straightener 
fit various degrees 


are fully ree 
uaranteed. Prompt shipments. Write quick for full a 


BIRCH MOTOR CARS Swicsac" 


CHICAGO - iLUINOTS 


A Flyer In Pasts 


(Cc oncluded ) 


Mrs. 
of the 
when I 
hood. 

“Good heavens, don’t remind me 
she cried, bursting into a hearty laugh, 
L ever survived it will always 
mystery. She could think of trouble 
to start than Villa. She used to spend all 
her spare time sliding down Grant's Tomb in 
New York aad she'd come traiing home at 
night, caked with mud, and the her 
little panties missing absolutely. 

“Of course she was on the stage 
time she was born. They had to carry her 
on the first time but after that she learned 
to get on someway herself. I wanted her to 
be an actress if she had any talent. Thank 
goodness she had, because nothing could have 
kept her off. She was a splendid child 
tress. Everybody who saw 
that. 

“She had one funny 
never did understand. 
own child and the best 
ever had, but I do say as a child she was 
only kept out of jail by a kind Providence. 
She was a popular little thing with the com 
panies, and Joseph Jefferson and others used 
to give her presents, rings, and lockets and 
little bracelets. She wouldn't have them 
more than a day or two until they'd utterly 
| disappear. Td look, and look, and beg her 


Dean, herself a well known 
past generation, 
merely mentioned Priscilla’s 
ot 
“How 
remain a 
more 


seat of 


trom the 


ac- 
her agreed with 
little trick, that I 
Of course she’s my 
daughter a mother 





actress 
threw up her hands 
child- 


Bg 


to tell me what had happened to them. 
But she would only grin and say ‘Mary (she 
always called me Mary) bebe doesn’t know 
where it 

“One day 


is. 

I sent a big leather davenport 
to the store to be re-upholstered. When the 
furniture man brought it back he had a 
whole pocketfull of jewelry—rings, lockets, 
everything, that Priscilla had stuffed down 
through the leather at the back of that 
couch. Sort of a forerunner of some of the 
crook plays she’s done lately, I guess.” 

I've already broken it to you as gently 
as I know how that Mrs. Sennett destined 
her son for the ministry. Well, who knows. 
They say the church needs rejuvenating and 
we believe he could have done it. But think 
what the world would have missed without 
the Sennett bathing girls. 

The resemblance between this mother and 
son is more distinct and noticeable than 
any other than I found. For the white 
haired old lady has the same squareness of 
build, the same quick, telling smile, the same 
forceful shape of head and forehead. 

“Mack was such a funny boy,” she said 
reminescently. “How he did hate girls. 
Never would even speak to them. Always 
getting sent home from school for deviling 
them. Once he tied his little cousin to an 
oak tree and left her all day because she 
wanted to follow him around while he was 
plaving. He couldn't see anv use in girls.” 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page g8) 


Lykac B., 


ition of 


LinresviLtLeE—I like your descrip- 

your “healthy little Pennsylvania 
}town.” You have a good philosophy of lite 
lif it tells you that you can be just as happy 
| |in a one-horse town as you can in a six- 
1) | cylinder city. It’s all a state of mind, isn't 
it? Barthelmess will write to you if you 
tell him what you told me. The Griffith 
company will work in an eastern studio, at 
this writing in process of erection near New 
Rochelle. Meanwhile Barthelmess is at the 
Hotel Algonquin, New York City. 


EvizABetH, OAKLAND—I 
could be an Answer Lady. But I refuse 
to be involved in matrimonial discussions. 
My stenographer—still the same blue-eyed 
virl, except that her hair is now brown—is 
the First Lady of the Answer Department; 
and I'd like to see anybody try to tell her 
she isn’t. I do all the work, however. Kath- 
erine MacDonald has her own company, 
working in California. Clarine Seymour is 
_ the only name that I know that Cutie Beau- 
tiful answers to. 


suppose there 


Lypi, McMvurray—You assure me, in lan- 
|zuage more abusive than elegant that my 
head is filled with over-heated ozone. You 
flatter me. And all because I wouldn't an- 
swer all vour questions. Which broke the 
rules, and were impertinent, besides. I should 
hate to have hard feelings between us. Pat 
©’Malley, former Edison leading man, played 
with Priscilla Dean in “She Hired a Hus- 
band.” 

Hartie D., Lovr, Car.—You have a friend 
who thinks I am a woman, but you think 
he is wrong. I know he is. But I don't like 
your reason. You sav you know my sex is 
the so-called more virile, because my answers 
sometimes tend to be slightly sarcastic, and 
men always are. I'll let you fight that out 
with your fiance. John Barrymore and Con- 
stance Binney in “The Test 
| The same John who did “Justice,” “Re- 
| demption,” “Peter Ibbetson” and “The Jest” 
(on the stage; and the same Constance who 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


of Honor.” 


danced in “Oh Lady Lady” 
East.” Gaston Glass 
“Open Your Eyes.” 
Jest” is no joke. 


Marie C., JANEsvit1e—It is very wrong 
to cherish resentment; not only wrong, but 
silly. You might be doing so many more 
worth-while things. Bobby Harron is with 
Griffith, still, or yet. Bryant Washburn will 
send you his picture; write him care Lasky 
studios. Viola Dana, Metro. 

CHARLES JENNINGS, Fort Wortu, TEXAs— 
I am very glad to be able to oblige you, and 
I hope the young lady may be identified. 
If she is with Vitagraph, write to her care 
that company’s studios, in Brooklyn. Here 
is the cast of “Silent Strength,’ a Harry T. 
Morey picture: Dan La Roche and Henry 
Crozier, Harry Morey; Ruth Madison, Betty 
Blythe; Corporal Neville, Robert Gaillard; 
Tom Tripp, Bernard Siegel; Inspector Burke, 
Herbert Pattee; Jenkins, James Costello. 


and acted in “39 
and Faire Binney in 
You're right—*The 


Crakice C. T.—‘Mr. Man,” you call me. 
Are you singing Blues, or something? If 
you are, it’s the Doggone Dangerous Blues. 
{ much prefer my original title, and I feel 
very temperamental today. Bert Lytell isn't 
engaged to Anna Q. Nilsson, as he is already 
married. Miss Nilsson has been married. 
She has lately appeared in Allan Dwan’s 
picturization of Richard Harding Davis’ 
“Soldiers of Fortune.” Yes, Bessie McCoy 
Davis, now dancing in “Greenwich Village 
Follies” in Manhattan, is the widow of the 
writer. 


Dixie, Actasama—I like Southern girls 
very much. They have such a way of ut- 
tering commonplaces so as to make you 
think they are making epigrams.. And they’re 
pretty, too. Mary Miles Minter isn’t mar- 
ried and she isn’t thinking of it. She’s got: 
too much else on and in her mind at pres- 
ent. Twenty good pictures for Realart is 
her assignment and she’s going to fill that 
before she does anything else. 


is guaranteed. 















LEARN MUSIC 
WITHOUT 
A TEACHER 


New way. 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
Cello, Ukulele, Saxophone, Piccolo, Clarinet, Flute, 
!roumvOue, Guitar, or Singing, Harmony and Composi- 


Any instrument you like now made easy. 


tion, Hawaiian tee: Guirur, LenOr Dunjo, VIO, wal DY 
note. Don’t even need to know one note from another 
to begin. Lessons by mail insimplitied chart and picture 
form take you step by step, and make every step assimple 
and clear as A }. Prepared by foremost musicians. 
Over 225,000 people, from seven yeurs old to seventy. 
have learned through these simple lessons. Many have 
become teachers. This new method succeeds even after 
old methods of personal instruction fail. Entirecourse on 
trial—you to be the judyve and jury; averages only « few 
cents a week if satistied and nothing whatever if not. 


Free bock shows how simple and easy it is and gives 
full information. Special introductory offer if you an- 
swer at once. Write today, then judge for yourself. 


No obligation. 
cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


561 Brunswick Bldg. New York City 


Instruments supplied when needed, 
Address 





BLAC 


Wtaauc Dla: 
DID YOU KNOW— 


that Lablache is frequently imitated? — Why? 
Is it not the strong perfume that benefits the 
skin? Never accept a 
new one when you can get 


Lablache.** Stick to La- y 
blache and Lablache p 
will stick to you,” me 


Refuse Substitutes 

















They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of drugyists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Sesd 10c. 
Jor a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co. % 
French Perfumers, Dept. 5? 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. - 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 

« Thickened Drums, Roaring an 

as« Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
e@ Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
&*2> Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears** require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
307 anter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















LUDENS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
FOR NOSE & THROAT 





| 
| 





' non de plume means. 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 

Pat, LovisvILLE——You adore Wally Reid 
and Gene O’Brien and also me, although 
you have never seen me. There’s some 
trick in this—let’s see, what is it? Ah, 
yes—the conjunction “although”’—it is a 
conjunction, isn’t it? I hope so—the con- 
junction “although” I say, should be 
changed to that conjunction which is also 
a woman's best reason: Because. You sign 
yourself “As Ever,” adding that you spent 
a year in Chicago a year ago. I feel that 
this is my lucky month. O’Brien isn’t. 
Reid is. Married, you know. 


Jake, Mo.ine.—You say you're the only 
kid of your acquaintance who doesn’t want 
to be another franciswreid. The least I 
could do would be to make an iron cross 
for you. To make an iron cross you put it 
in the fire. Now that’s settled. Arline 
Pretty is engaged—but only in a_ business 
way. 


HeteN M., GosHen, N. Y¥Y.—Doris May 
is the young lady who played opposite 
Charlie Ray. She is now starring in her 
own account for Tom Ince. I cannot tell 
you how many summers she has passed be- 
cause you see it’s nearly always summer in 
California. I think that’s why so many 
stars settle out there; it’s so easy to forget 
the change of seasons. 


XYZ, NEWCASTLE.—So with my sense of 


humor I'd make a good ticket-agent for the | 


Pan Handle. My dear Sir, with my sense 
of humor I couldn’t hold that job long 
enough to sell two tickets. Mary Miles 
Minter, according to that little girl herself, 


her mother, and a former mayor of 
Shreveport, La., is seventeen years old. 
Blanche Sweet is in her twenties somewhere. 


GerorceE F. Y., Tacoma.—No, I do not play 
golf. I am not old enough. First National 
Exhibitors’ Circuit is at 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. Jack Pickford isn’t with 
them now; address him Goldwyn, Culver 
City. 


PrivATE First Cass, FRANCE.—I'Il testify 
on any witness stand that you're a first- 
class letter writer, too. Don’t you worry: 
the doughboys got a lot of credit. And as 
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long as you know you did more than your | 


bit, what do you care what anybody thinks? 
You're all wrong; write again, however, 
and tell me your troubles. 


Cc. W. S., St. Pavt.—There are no studios 
which take on novices to teach them the 
rudiments of motion picture acting. And 
you can't learn it out of a book, either. I 
can only tell you what I have told many 


others: if there are no studios in your town | 


you'll have to go to New York or Los An- 
geles, and whether or not that is advisable is 


up to you. Write to me whenever you 
want to. 
Serre, Westrietp—I wish you would 


write agein and let me know what that 
I should like to know; 
I won’t rest easily until I do. It sounds 
very edgarallan, anyway. Barthelmess— 
Barthelmess! I had hoped to keep him 
one of my favored few leading men, who 
I liked to see and who didn’t bother me. 
Now he is become that awful thing, a Popu- 
larity; and you can’t let him alone. I 
think he will answer you. He’s a _ nice 
fellow and is trying to save some money 


so I’d enclose postage if I were you. Dick 
is with Griffith now; beginning with 
“Broken Blossoms” in which he does the 


chink he will have good parts in DW’s new 
pictures. The Griffith organization is build- 
ing a new studio in New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
climinated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can dothis. That shows where 
opportunity is. Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under the di- 
rect supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. Ancly- 
sis and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Au- 
diting, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all macc 
clear; and you will be given special preparation for the C. P. 
A. examinations. You can now learn at home in your spare 
time while you hold your p~esent position, Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students and Graduates 


of our various specialized departments can now be found 
employed by practically all the large railroad and commcr- 
cial organizations in the United States. For instance— 
Pennsylvania R. R. 2102, American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co, 811, U. S, Steel Corporations 809, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. 946, Chicago & N. W. Ry. 712, Swift & Co. 803, 
Standard Oil Co. 590, Armour & Co. 364. 

Over 35,000 new students now enrollannually. The LaSalle 
organization consists of 950 people, including a staff of 460 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitied to the free 
use of our Consulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in any department et 
any time when you need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University is a clearing house of business info - 
mation and through its many highly speciclized <epart- 
ments is organized and equipped to render a practical 
and distinct service which cannot be 
supplied by any other institution of 
similar character. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full particulars, 
also a free copy of ‘“Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ a book that 
has been an inspiration to more 
than185,000 amLitiousmen. Ser.d papfilll 
for your copy now. 








LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 1302-H Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my # ay da please send me 
particulars regarding your Home Study Course of Trainirg 
in Higher Accounting and your valuable book for ambitious 
men, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 
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re Key 
‘o Success 
The secret of busi- Knowled e 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
tiastantly sclect thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to di lop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 





‘a 


veloping memories of thousands. 


i for fi booklet ‘*‘How to 
Write Today Remember” and Copy = 


ed Memory Test, aiso how to obtai 
TREE book,” Lew Te Soesk ia Public” 


. Dickson School of Memory, 1741 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Hi. 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for You! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished, Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range. an amazing 
Ry mts his is done by 

the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
A dorsed by leading European 

‘ music jans, actors and speakers. 
Use it in your own home. Simple, 

silent mem ises taken a few minutes 
daily impart viror to the vocal organs 
and give a purpassing Ce to the 
tones. Send “~t the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not 
femmes or oe ee if you will follow our 

coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and et our 
free book and literature, will 
& lil you just what this method fs iow % fs 

and what it w for you. No matter 

bow hopeless your case may seem the 
‘euchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information, aT adly send it 
free, postage prepai, i the coupon, 


—_ Perfect Voice institute 
2 wits Chicago, ll. "| 


1h 
1772 Wilson Ave. 


Send me the nook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- | 





site subject that interests me most, 


D Singing 
Stammering 


OD Speaking 
© Lisping 








If you are a lover of music and want to give ex 
pression to it, why spend years and years of study 
before vou do justice to your desires’ This young 
lady learned within a month how to strum the 
sweetest songs on a Ukule he When there are 
callers at the house, or when “dack comes’ round,” 
she has no trouble entertaining 


BE A SOCIAI ASSET 


There is nothing so satisfying to the finer senses 
than the admiration of you by your friends, and 
the Ukulele or ene Hawsiien guitar accomplishes 
that complete'y and quickly. Create in your 
home an atmo- phervents ver- present cheer through 
the marvello ily easy-to-learn Uhalele 


THE HAWAIIAN 


Ukulele or Guitar 


Satisfies Every Music Taste 
What will you have? A 


snappy, jazzy, syacopated 

popular hit one of the 

immortal operatic Classics 
4a touching love ballad 

or some romantic melod) 

Whatever it be, you « an correctly 

play it and in addition Gra v 

that mysterious, er 

away, tuneful aweetne x8 

come only from the « 

Hawalian Ukulele 


FREE One of these beau- 


re instruments. 
once, and we'lle 


Drop us a card at 
out obligating y oa, how 
easily you can learn to pla 
Hawaiian Institute of Music 


1400 Broadway, Dept. 3-A 
NEW YORK 





Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 

do withit,. Many newspaper 

artists earning $30.00 to 

$125.000r more per week were 

trained by my course of per- 

sonal individual lessons by 

mail PICTURE CHARTS 

make original drawing easy 

to learn, Send sketch of J 
list 


Uncle Sam with. 6c in stamps << 
4 
exX- 


for sample Picture Chart, 
and evidence of 


of successful students, 
Please state your age. 


amples of their work 
“Che Landon School 


can accomplish. 
of CARTOONING ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


PATENT-SENSE 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Rotem Mail FREE . Write 
LACEY EY, Dept. E, Washington,DC. 





what YOU 


aad 











Rene S., DututH.—It is very flattering 
to an old man like me to know that a young 
lady iike you takes enough interest in me to 
consider my preference in paper. Women are 
not all thoughtless, after al!. Wallace Mac- 
Donald, Brunton studios, L. A.; Dougias 
McLean, Ince, Culver City; Robert Ellis, 
Selznick (he’s directing now); Dick Barthel- 
mess, Griffith, New York City. 
|} M.A. D., CHatrtanooca.—So I was a full 
| month answering your letter by mail? Well, 
that’s nothing to be mad about; but I sup- 
pose you can’t help it. Here's the cast of 
“The Man Beneath”: Dr. Chindi Ashutor, 
Sessue Hayakawa; Auate Erskine, Helen 
Eddy; Mary Erskine, Pauline Curley; James 
| Bassett, Jack Gilbert; Countess Petite Flor- 
|ence, Florence LaRue; Flancois, Wedgewood 
Nowell. You're welcome to any cast 1 have. 





| 


A Typicar Tropican Trame—I_= don't 
| know what that is, but I should like to be it 
Bill Hart has never been in the Texas 
| Rangers that I know of. Glad you won 
|your bet and the other fellow’s pay—with 
ino hard feelings. I wish vou'd write to me 
again soon, 


Car_ B., INDIANA. 
|silly report indeed; and it seems 
good practical jokesmith could concoct a 
better one. You say men don't marry the 
girls they flirt with. Well, it’s not the girls’ 
fault. Jane Novak was Sybil Andres in 
i“Evyes of the World,” by the literary gen- 
tleman whom  Emerson-Loos _ kiddingly 
called, in one of their pictures, “Harold Bell 
Wrong.” 


Mrs. —That 


Was a very 
to me i 


SALLY Jack, ALABAMA.—I 
bama bantams. You seem to drawl your 
words even on paper. I am sure Tony Mo- 
reno would send you a Spanish picture of 
himself if you write to him care western 
Vitagraph. Tony’s a very good scout; I am 
glad they are going to put “im in features 
soon. 


like you Ala- 


had rather, much 
than frightfully clever. 
boss the office-vov around so that I 
can z.° off and play golf in the afternoon. 
For one thing Lt haven't « personal office 
boy and for another thing I don’t play golf 
I am very nice when you know me. Jack 
Pickford with Goldwyn now, working on 
his first {.r them under Harry Beaumont’s 
direction. Charles Ray's latest for Ince is 
“Paris Green.” His contract with Thomas 
H. will soon be up; then Charles will go 
with First National. Charles Chaplin’s 
latest to be released at this writing .is 
“Sunnyside.” A new one will be presented 
called “Paradise Alley.” 


ELeANor, hk. C.—I 
rather, be “real jolly” 


[ don’t 


soon, 


Rurute, Tacoma—Now that’s an original 
idea. Selling my autographs jor pinmoney. 
The editor might not approve of such cheap 
methods but I do need a_ new hat. 
[ll think it over. Constance Binney was a 
dancer in “Oh, Lady, Lady,” and for Zieg 
feld before she went into drama, spoken 
and silent. She is making Realart Pictures 
now—the first, “Erstwhile Susan.” Her 
latest legit. appearance is in “309 East,” with 
Henry Hull. Gish and Talmadge families 

| discussed elsewhere in this issue. 

Miss BILvic, SprINGFIELD—Florence Reed 
and Wallace Reid are not related. If youll 
notice, there’s a slight difference in spelling. 

| Miss Reed is the wife of Malcolm Williams, 
an actor. Mr. Reid, or Wally, is married to 
| Dorothy Davenport, who was well-known 
in the films before she married and retired 
to private life. The Reids have one son. 
' Bill. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Susan, Hastincs.—Constance Talmadge 
is not dead. I should say mot. Richard 
Barthlemess isn’t married, or engaged. 
There will be a story about him very socn. 
Muriel Ostriche is somewhere in the twen- 
ties. I don’t think she is married. And she 

I believe, a sort of free-lancette, appear- 
ing for various companics. 

Canpace, St. Pauit.—lI like your name 
Also your stationery. But you're wrong 
about Alma Rubens; she was born in Frisco, 
not St. Paul. She has been married. She 
has her own company now, working in 
New York under the supervision of Dr. 
Danicl Carson Goodman. She was Fair- 
banks’ leading woman for Fine Arts, a star 
in her own right for Triangle, and she made 
“Diane of the Green Van" for Pathe. Now 
she is a leading luminary for Cosmopolitan 
Productions. Florence Vidor won recogni- 
tion when she rode in the death-cart with 
Sydney Carton (William Farnum) in the 
Fox edition of “A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Then she went with Lasky, where she was a 
DeMille heroine in “Till I Come Back to 
You” and “Old Wives for New.” She is the 
wife of King Vidor, and will play in his 
pictures henceforth. There is a little Su- 
zanne Vidor, who is almost a year old now. 
J. W. Troy, New Yorx.—Louise Huff, 
not Shirley Mason, provided the excuse for 
the exclamation point in “Oh, You Women!” 
Don't see how you could confuse identi- 
ties; Louise is very, very blonde and Shirley 
is as dusky as her sister, Viola Dana. Miss 
Huff isn’t with Famous Players-Lasky now; 
she is a star for American Cinema, a com- 
paratively new company which is also ex- 
ploiting Mellie King-Alexander. John Bow- 
ers is with Goldwyn, on the west coast. 
Your request for a story about him was 
vranted in the August issue. What did 
you think of it? 

Eva, Jersey SHorE, Pa---So you are one 
of those ladies who plays “Hearts and 
Flowers’ when the old grandfather passes 
this vale of tears while the camera-man 
turns the crank, or Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March when the happy film couple passes 
down the aisle to the final fadeout. I have 

lot of things to talk over with you. O'ga 
Petrova isn’t playing in pictures now. 

Epirie R., KNoxvitte.—Cm mighty glad 
you thought you would like to write to me. 
I don’t mind telling you that my favorite 
correspondeats are little girls—and boys—of 
about twelve, with twin sisters of seven- 
teen, two Pekingese dogs, two white rabbits, 
a canary, and goldfish. The Dolly Sisters 
are are not in pictures at present; they are 
soing on tour again rext season in their 
musical comedy success, “Oh, Look!” in 
which the popularization of an air by Chopin 
is accomplished in “I'm Always Chasing 
Rainbows.” Katherine MacDona!d’s first 
picture for her new company is “The 
Thunderbolt.” 


EveryNn, Worcester, Mass.—You say you 
must needs be saucy. That’s a hot one, 
Put I do not shoot my cuff. I am a he-man, 
A perfect third-party, I grant you; the 
right angle on the eternal triangle—but 
I am sternly, severely masculine; when you 
ask me the time I pull out the old siiver 
family heirloom and then glance at the office 
clock before replying. Have you noticed, 
it isn’t the cost—it’s the upkeep of family 
heirlooms. Also—I keep my handkerchief in 
my pocket, not on my wrist. I know that; 
it is from—let me see—Miilton’s “L’Al- 
legro?” Am I right? What? Pardon; and 
write again, soon. 
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To introduce the charming ‘*Lady Love’ * Preparations from manu 
acturer direct, we are making a special combination offer of our 


“LADY LOVE” BEAUE® BOX 











rable toilet articles 





tncluding seven subtly p 4 sistibly desi 
w MI = *S ¥ anity Dresser 


deparately These Delightful Articles Retail at $3.55 





Bottle Perfume.. .-$1.0C Face Powder..............+. -60 
axe i oilet Soap. ° .25 Taicum Powder............. 35 
Ccmplexion Cream ‘50 Rouge..... 35 
¥ ouishing Cream 50 WERE coccccccccescces 


WADY LOVE” entrancingly beautiful I reparatio mnsare used by lis 
criminating women in all the large cities. Venow want our e vce 
lent products to become more popular, and wi rill include with the 
above % aady Sachet Paquets 0¢ 40 ady Love’’ Na 
Telish (25e), and a Bott ie_ Toilet Cream 50c —to. af $4.60 v: alne e 
prepaid, for only $2. 95. ake advantage of this remarkable offe 
«. ¢ desire to acqui wir you with our w ater’ il beauty preparatior 

Order shipped C. D. if go desired. Postage stamps accepte 
Ycur monev will be oa Na ided if for any reason you are tot satisfic i 


Love’ 





Nations! Soap & Perfume Co., 160 N. Wells St., Dept. 25, Chicago 





Free Book ) 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 









Easy to Play 
asy ( Pay 











This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose cello fi arts in orchestra 
and many other things you would & 
like to know. 

You can learn to toptay the scale In one hour's 

ice, and soon playing popular airs. You 

can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 


Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instrumen 


BUESCHER 240 !nstrumenr co. 


212 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind. 





PHoroeLay Maa. 


















Miss Cissy Lim, Orcuarp Roap, Sinca- 
porE—I think I have heard from you be 
fore. I have never traveled much, except 
in my library. I should like very much in- 
deed to see that Chinese Temple on the Bal 
| lestier Road. I am serry that we cannot 
oblige you in that matter, but write to me 
often and Til always answer vou. 








Ciirrorp Fox, Des Moies—The letter 
must have been lost, or it would have been 
answered, especially if you enclosed stamp: 
for a personal reply. Will you write again. 
and I shall be very glad to answer yout 
questions. And just think how you will 
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appreciate it when you do get it! And de- 
partment rules, you know, are not made 
he broken. 


Oviva, CEDAR Fatts—Why = should 
| want to know about me? As it is, I extract 
a reasonable degree of interest; I am a mys 
tery—a rather decrepit mystery, but still 
mystery. Now if I told you all about my- 
self, I'd lose all my correspondents. Why 
I even use cream in my tea. Mrs. Charle- 
Chaplin was Mildred Harris 

ANOTHER OFrFicE DoG, MINNEAPOLIs—At 
that, [ll bet you get more bones a week 
than I do. Your drawing was funny, except 


you 


that the pun “Owen” and “owin’” has been 
used several hundred times before. Never 
mind—there was «a story about Mr. Moore 


in last issue. 


MakGartt M., JonNstone—I do not play 
| the saxophone. In “Clarence,” a new stage 
comedy, there’s a boy who thinks he can. 


to | 
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New Easy Way 


To Learn Drawing 


How you can earn big money in Commer- 
cial Art, Illustrating, Designing, or 
Cartooning, without being a ‘‘gentus,’’ 


and regardless of your present ability. 

Never was there such a need for artists as to- 
day! Business, revitalized, needs thousands. Illus- 
trated catalogs, advertisements, posters, circulars, 
trade-mark designs —- countless pieces of art work 
are needed by the busy business world. 48,868 
periodicals are published in America — every one 
of them needs the services of at least two artists 
for each issue. You can’t begin to realize the 
gigantic amount oy art work that must be done— 

and the demand is increasing daily. Big money 
i gladly paid — and big moneyis waiting for any 
one with foresight enough to prepare for this 
pleasant profession. Thru our new easy method 
of teaching, YOU can earn $40 to $100 a week as 





“Are beetles deaf?” 
he recommends placing them in a dish of 
their favorite food, play to them, and if 
they leave the food— Oh, Mr. Tarkington! 
Blanche Sweet is a Jesse Hampton star, re- 


leasing through Pathe. Anita Stewart is 
Mrs. Rudie Cameron. Elsie rerguson, Mrs 


Thomas B. Clark. 


Mo tty PitcHer, Turare--The girl behind 

the gun! Dick Barthelmess is not, officially 
speaking, a star; but he has risen to stellar 
| popularity through his work as a featured 
player. As I've said, Griffith’s people are 
never “stars” in the bill-poster sense of the 
word. 


Kowiu S., San Francisco—Yes, many oi 
the film producers have mottoes. Most of 
|}ihem have, hanging above their figurative 
desks, “Cherchez le coin!’ Which is all quite 
right and proper. I wish I were a film pro 
ducer. Maybe if I had a picture which was 
a success, I could afford a new pair of shoes 

Edwin Booth is your real name, I don't 











see Why you shouldn't use it. 

| secsicutceis 

| Jimmy J., Astirorp, Nesraski1—Why 
| should you ve afraid of me? I may have 


a ferocious exterior, but I am good at heart 
|—really. enneth Harlan is not yet thirty, 
he is not married, and he is acting in a Uni- 
versal serial at the present time, so write 
to him at U City, California. He'll send 
you a picture 


Mrs. J. P. R., Sour Parts—I agree with 
vou that it is inconsiderate of a player to 
keep your twenty-five cents and neglect to 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c, and $1.00 at druggists. 

Hiscox Chet Patchogue, N. 





. Works. 


send you a photograph. But always re- 
member, they are busy, the mails are bad, 
and you must run the risk of losing your 
stamps-or-coin. Tom Meighan is in the 
west now; at the Lasky Hollywood studios. 
| Billie Burke, Famous Players studio, 130 












| West 56th street, New York. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAG AZINB, 





he asks, and to test them |! 


an artist, regardless of your present ability. 


Learn in Spare Time 
This new method is like a fascinating game 
No matter how little you may know about draw 
ing, no matter whether people tell you, ‘“‘you have 
no talent,” no matter what your present ability 
may be- ~ if you can write we can teach you to 
raw. The new method simplifies everything— all 
the red tape, “art for art’s sake” teaching, and 
superfluous theory is taken out and in its place 
is put definite, practic al instruction so that you 
will make money in the art game. The course 
is the work of an expert— Will H. Chandlee, an 
artist 0 over 35 years’ pré —— experie nce. And 
all yo: nstruction is under the personal super 
vision ot Mr. Chandlee. 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


An interest'ng and handsomely illustrated booklet, 

“How to Become an Artist, has been prepared and will 
be sent to you without cost f you mail the coupon below 
Mail coupon NOW fo: oe attractive free book and full 
details about our FREE AiTIst’S OUTFIT OFFER 
No obligation whatever. Address, 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

1121 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL “@F ART, Inc 
1121 H St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without obligation, free book “How te 

| Become an Artist’? together with fll particulars of 
Free Artist's Outtit Ofter. 


ADDRESS 


What Could Be Nicer? 


than a collection of your favorite and most 
beloved Movie Stars? These are not cheap imita- 
tions but genuine honest to , 

goodness photographs, size 
8x10. Make your selection 
from the following: 

Theda Rara 





Blanche Swect 
Carlyle Blackwell Marguerite Snow 
Beverly Bayne nita Stewart 

FrancisX. Ma ‘ushman Peart § Talmady+ 


Alice Joyc hite 
Jack Ke prise gen F. Wilson 
Mary Miles Minter Karle Williams 


Mabel Normand 
Olga Petrova Lillian Walker 
Mary Pickford Clara K, Young 

or any of the other popular stars 


35c Each or 7 for $2.00 


Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. Mail 
at once with name and address plainly written to 


S. BRAM, Dept. 66, 209 W. 48th St., New York 


Crane Wilbur 
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Grace ELLEN Cox, CarLIsLE—You wrote 
to the Educational Department for advice as 
to becoming a movie actor! But they only 
turned it over to me, so you won't get any 
more advice than I gave you last time. 
You're a freshman in high school who wants 
to be a star and what shou.d you do? Be 
a sophomore, a junior, and a senior in rapid 
succession, then think it over and write to 
me again. 


CHARLES ANTOINE H., PaTERson—Let us 


not speak of what has passed. Your letter 
never came to my desk. Only Mr. Burleson 
knows why. I must brush up in my French; 
I had to consult my little dictionary to trans- 
late parts of your letter. If I were you l 
would not pay while learning motion pic- 
ture acting. I do not know, right now, of 
any French casting director; but be assured 
that any of the better companies will take 
care of you if they can use you. 


Setu A. C., Peru—Corinne Griffith would 
rather her friends addressed her care the 
Vitagraph studios in Brooklyn. Don’t send 
your letters to 4o Clinton street; she says 
she hasn't lived there for some years. Irene 
Castle is married again; she is Mrs. Robert 
Treman now. Charles Maigne directs some 
of her pictures. Mary Pickford’s real name 
is Gladys Smith. 





Frisco Fan—You think I must have 
stepped right in to my job as Answer Man. 
I don’t know just what you mean stepped 
right in but I know that I have been nine 
years—nine long, shapely years—rising to my 
present position. What it is I don’t know. 
Alice Brady, Realart. She’s Mrs. Jimmie 
Crane. “Sinners” is her new one. Alice 
Lake with Metro; Dorothy Dalton with 
eastern Paramount. Right now she is work- 
ing at the 125th street studios of that or- 
ganization in “Black is White,’ but address 
her care Famous-Lasky, 485 Fifth Avenue. 
Wanda Hawley, western Lasky. 





Toot, PortsMoutH, Va.—Your name re- 
minds me of the golden days B. P. That 
means Before Prohibition, of course—and it 
is really quite unworthy of me. I have never 
shed any tears over the recent amendment— 
why should I, I am prepared. Well, any- 
way: you are entirely wrong about Miss 
Talmadge. She is not ill, but playing right 
along, in Manhattan, in her studio. 


E. E. J., PHiaperpH1a—Thank you for 
sending me your poetic birthday remem- 
brance to Theda Bara. She must surely have 
appreciated it. I like the line, “I'd die for 
you.” Wonder if anyone will ever write 
anything like that about me? Miss Bara’s 
last for Fox were “La Belle Russe” and 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” 


K. Moore, VINELAND, New Jersey—The 
greatest thing in the world? Courage. The 
worst thing in the world is to conceive a 
bad deed and lack the courage to perform it. 
There is no keener torture. No, Mabel Nor- 
mand works in Culver City. “Jinx” is one 
of her latest. Constance Binney, Realart, 
New York. 


FirTeenN, ONTARIO—You begin, “You will 
probably think I’m crazy.” Oh, well, never 
mind. I have thought I was a Napoleon 
among Answer Men many, many times. I 
never get mad, my dear. Life was cruel 
to me before I ever began to answer ques- 
tions—in those days I used to ask them. 
Norma Talmadge is married, to Joseph 
Schenck. Eugene O’Brien isn’t married. His 
new Selznicks are “Sealed Hearts” and “The 
Broken Melody.” 





Questions and Answers 
(Concluded ) 


S. F. H., TacomMa.—George Fawcett was 
one of the three musketeers from the little 
village in “Hearts of the World.” Fawcett 
frequently appears in Dorothy Gish produc- 
tions. He is married to Beulah Poynter. 
George Siegman was the hun in “Hearts.” 
Rosemary Theby was the vamp in “The 
Great Love.” . Your town, Tacoma, fairly 
teems with movie fans. Call again; always 
delighted to hear from you. 








Tue LIGHTNING Rawer—What, again? 
Bertram Milhauser is Pathe’s scenario ex- 
pert. I agree with you, in a way, that melo- 
Grama now and then is relished by all of us. 
For myself, I sometimes get tired of too 
much reality. I love to enter, once a week 
or so, the realms of enchanted heroines and 
samsonesque heroes and villains who are 
so bad they blot the picture. 


VeTA, CLEARWATER.—If I lived in your 
town I should keep a clear complexion and a 
clear conscience! I like the open places; 
windy-city life batters down my self-control 
once in a while. But I never never take it 
out on my stenographer. May Allison is in 
her early twenties; she is not married and 
never has been and that’s her real name. 
Her new Metro is “Fair and Warmer,” in 
which May drinks the cocktail that Madge 
Kennedy made famous on the stage. 


Master C. AtprinGe.—Kitty Gordon isn’t 
in pictures just at present. Her latest was 
“Playthings of Passion” for United Theatres. 
She has a young daughter Vera Beresford. 
Louise Huff has a little girl Mary Louise; 
Miss Huff is with American Cinema. 
Dorothy Bernard is Mrs. A. H. Van Buren. 


CLaupE, PHimapELpHIA.— Houdini, the 
magician was in “The Master Mystery.’ Mar- 
guerite Marsh played with him. He has 
signed with Lasky to do more pictures for 
them to follow “The Grim Game.” Hou- 
dini was celebrated as an escape-artist on 
the stage; but he has found the movies too 
much for him. Fancy him trying to wriggle 
out of any film once he’s in it! 





Dorotuy L., Harvey, NortH DAkota.— 
An old joke, like an old friend, is the best. 
Of course we dress them up and trot them 
out so that they look like new—but really, 
isn’t it a comfort not to have to think 
about it at all, just laugh and say, “Yes, 
that’s good” or “I always did like that one.” 
John Barrymore’s wife was Katherine Har- 
ris; they are now divorced. It’s Robert 
Harron’s real name. 





B. J. D., L. A—You write like Bebe Dan- 
iel looks. Bebe, by the way, your pastelled 
namesame, has forsaken comedy to go with 
DeMille. Her first, “The Admirable Crich- 
ton.” There was a story about Tom Meig- 
han in the October issue. I hope it pleased 
you. 


Preccy, Hamitton, Oxn10.—Most of your 
questions have been answered before, but 
your little corsage touched my heart. John 
Bowers is married to Rita Heller. Goldwyn, 
Culver City, will reach him. 


W. EizasetH C., PHiLaperpHia.—A 
healthy percentage of my mail comes from 
the Quaker City. No, I don’t play in pic- 
tures; I much prefer ring-around-the-rosie 
and other simple games like that. Hate to 
disappoint you, but Vivian Martin was not 
born in your City of Fraternal Affection— 
but in, or near, Grand Rapids, where all 
the furniture comes from. 





KATHRYN CONNOR, FarrBuRy—No, Elsic 
Ferguson hasn't a double. She played both 
roles, herself, in “The Avalanche.” ' Pretty 
tribute you pay Elsie’s versatility. E. K. 


and Elmo Lincoln are not even remotely re- 
Jated. Elmo is the man who wiggles such 
a wicked muscle in the “Tarzan” pictures and 
in the serials, while E. K. is the Lincoln who 
began with Vitagraph and was lately in Zane 
Grey's “Desert Gold.” 





Prete, NEw York—I am not alarmed at 
your offer to send me fudge. I am well- 
insured, against love, death, and ptomaine. 
I never would say anything in a disparaging 
way about your sweet efforts, but since you 
started it— Just because I wear a striped- 
shirt once in a while—on holidays and birth- 
days—doesn't signify that I'm a fat man. 
Believe me, I'm not fat. Conway Tearle 
with Norma Talmadge in “Nancy Lee,” re- 
named “The Way of a Woman.” 


Jinny, Missourri—I don't think you're a 
“hick” because you don't come from New 
York. There are as many hicks in Man- 
hattan as there are in the back-woods, ac- 
cording to the gospel as picturized by James 
Montgomery Flagg. Eugene O’Brien still 
lives at the Royalton, but I’d address him 
care Selznick at 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


Epitu—Are you blonde? All the Ediths, 
personal, I know, are blondes. So you re- 
ceived autographed pictures of Mary Pick- 
ford and Wallace Reid by perusing my de- 
partment. If I never had done or will do 
another thing I am a success. Douglas Fair- 
banks is a United Artist. His first, “His 
Majesty the American.” Margery Daw is 
his leading woman in that—her last with 
Fairbanks before joining the Neilan organi- 
zation. 


Tut LicghtNn1inG Raiwer—I can't help an- 
swering you every month. There’s some- 
thing about the way you shape ycur let- 
ters “A” that I can’t resist. I haven't seen 
Pearl White’s first Fox, as it hasn't been 
completed as I write this. But by the time 
you read this it will probably be finished 
and you'll have seen it. Thanks for what 
you say about our covers. Watch out for 
innovations all the time. 


Grace, LANsinc—The luscious young lady 
of the Cecil DeMille optic operas—‘“For Bet- 
ter for Worse,” “Don’t Change Your Hus- 
band” and “Male and Female,” was, and 
still is, Gloria Swanson, although rumor had 
it sometime ago that she was about to be- 
come engaged in a matrimonial way to a 
young Los Angeles millionaire, which rumor, _ 
if true, would have resulted in her becoming 
Gloria-somebody-else. She is of Swedish de- 
scent. 


Vivian, Dattas—Why, I suppose you 
might write Miss Martin and tell her that 
you like her because her first name is the 
same as yours, but I like Vivian and our 
first names are not the same, so I daresay 
there is some other reason for your admira- 
tion of her, also. Ralph Graves, the good- 
looking young blonde chap, now with Grif- 
fith, played the soda-fountain clerk in “The 
Home-Town Girl,” with Vivian, who by any 
other name would play as sweet. 


Hazex K., Detrorr—Marguerite Marsh is 
Mae’s sister. Marguerite has been playing 
right along but Mae is still in private life as 
Mrs. Louis Lee Arms; she will probably re- 
turn to picture activity the last of this year 
or the first of next. Mae’s baby is a little 
girl. 
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Xmas Selections 
On Credit at Cash Prices 


Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent 
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of price: balance in ten monihly payments. 
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cluded. $40 j 14K soli 
rae j a gold case an 
link extensio 





X14—Fes- 
toon of solid 
gold, set with 
4 blue-white 


















Mm. 31-—Beautitul pend- 
“oe ant: 47 genuine 
‘ whole pearls; one 
blue-white dia 
pond and barque 
: drop; 15-inch 


X35—Same 
as X34 with 
20-yr. guar- 
anteed gold- 
filled case. 



















bracelet. An’ : $12.50. : > oe Ry, chain in- 
exceptional’ : , =, oe WY cluded. 
waiue. $25. ~ ieee 21). 


c r ive, sever- 
it: “oom set cluster ring. $75. 
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“The Breakfast”’ 
by Haskell Coffin 


Baby’s 


Busy Day 


Four charming studies of child 


life by 


Jessie Willcox Smith 


Haskell Coffin 
Neysa Mc? ‘ein 
Harold P- .- 


Send for the lovely 1920 
Swift's Premium Calendar 


You will want to own every 
one of these appealing baby 
pictures. They form one 
of the loveliest groups we 
have ever offered, among 
calendars which have been 
famous for the work of 
great artists. 


The cunning baby in the bathtub 
is Jessie Willcox Smith’s charm- 
ing conception and you won’t be 
able to decide whether you lilze 
it, or Haskell Coffin’s little hich 
chair monarch, the best. Neysa 
McMein’s sweet girl-mother wirs 
your admiration as thoroughly as 
does the absorbed young natural- 
istin the sandbox. And perhap= 
many will find Harold EPrett’s 
end of the day loveliest of all. 


The best of advice about 
caring for baby, too 


This calendar, besides being so beauti- 
ful that you feel you must have it for 
your own, is practical as well. On the 
back of each leaf will be found dozens 
of hints by a famous medical authority 
on the care of the baby, the very latest 
information on feeding and play, train- 
ing and sleep—everything you want 
to know if there is a baby in the house. 
And whether there’s a real one or not, 
you’ll want the adorable ones in these 
pictures. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1920 will 
be sent to any address in the United 
States for 10c, in coin or stamps; 
cr—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s 
Premium Oleomargarine cartons 
cr—4 labels from Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon cartons. 
c-—4 covers from Brookfield Sau- 
sage cartons. 
or—-6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


lf You live in Canada send ten cents extré to pay duty.) 


Address Swift & Company 


4247 Packers Ave., Chicago 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon arenoted for finer flavor 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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Prayers” 
by Harold 
Brett 





